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The Oxford and Cambridge Review 


The ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have in recent years 
figured as one of the great controversial factors in the pressing problem of 
National Education. Attention has been directed repeatedly, especially in 
the public journals, both by non-academic thinkers and by members of the 
Universities themselves, to the virtues and deficiencies, the needs and the 
superfluities which presented themselves according to the standpoint of the 
observer. It is not necessary, and indeed it might be far from comforting, 
to surmise the motives of the outside critics, but it happily may be taken 
for granted that practically all of those who have advocated (successfully or 
not) what have seemed to more conservative minds undesirable changes, 
have always been actuated above all by sentiments of complete loyalty to 
their Alma Mater. The parties, if they may be so called, in academic 
politics, are agreed on the main issue, which is the preservation in modem 
times of the prestige, influence and activity of Oxford and Cambridge. 

For the most part, however, the two Universities, although maintaining 
their ancient harmony, have pursued their paths in isolation. Independence 
in an intellectual centre is admirable enough, but it may mean a waste 
of opportunity. Broadly viewed, the problems which confront Oxford and 
Cambridge to-day are the same : their solution in spirit and in outline must 
be the same. It is the primary object of this Review to provide a meeting- 
place in which those who have the welfare of both Universities at heart 
may come to a fuller understanding of their common points of resemblance 
and dissimilarity, and seek by free discussion the answer to some of the 
questions that confront them. It is also hoped that the Oxford and 
Cambridge Review will be a mouthpiece of University opinion on matters 
other than affairs of purely academic moment. The influence of Oxford and 
Cambridge on all departments of public life is still so great as to suggest 
the desirability for the expression of opinion on public topics from a point 
of view which has an existence apart from the usually recognized parties of 
Church and State. 

Above all, the Review will, by opening its columns to all shades of 
thought and opinion, aim at that impartiality which has always been 
regarded as the pre-eminent spirit of academic discussion. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 

REVIEW 

ALMA MATER 

■"VT" O one who compares English with foreign universities 
JJ1 can fail to be struck by the prominence of literary, 
philosophical, and historical studies in our education. 
Greater endowments are appropriated to them than to any 
other branch of study. Not only the greatest number but 
also the ablest men among university students choose to 
take their degree in them, and that, irrespective of the 
immediate usefulness or appropriateness of these studies to 
the profession or employment they intend to follow in after¬ 
life. For the Bar, the Church, the Home and Indian Civil 
Services, as well as for the teaching profession they serve as 
a preparation and a testimonial. And lawyers and clergy¬ 
men are content to enter on their professional duties with a 
greater knowledge of Aristotle and Hume than of Blackstone 
and Coke, of the Higher Criticism or the Fathers of the 
Church. In a German university, on the other hand, the 
philological and philosophical faculties have lost their 
predominance. The greater number of students take their 
degrees in Law or Medicine, studies which have an im¬ 
mediate relation to the practical business of life; theology 
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absorbs the future pfarrer; and the other two faculties, 
which have the preference with us, find their supporters 
almost entirely in students who intend to become teachers 
either at the universities or in the schools. The significance 
of this difference between English and German universities 
lies in this, that with us a general—sometimes called a 
liberal—education is still preferred, in Germany the tend¬ 
ency is to make university education a direct preparation 
for professional life, not indeed in any narrow, sordid, or 
illiberal sense, but still making the future doctor, jurist, 
theologian, or school-master study the subjects with which 
for the rest of his life he is to be occupied, setting him to 
work in the enclosed and fenced fields of the special sciences, 
rather than allowing him to roam over the open country of 
human ideas, abstract in themselves or concrete in action, 
which we call literature, philosophy, and history. 

It may seem that here is only another example of the 
backwardness of English education, of our slowness to 
realize that modern problems demand specialists rather than 
sophists, scientific knowledge rather than a supple mind. 
Yet since men who have received this education administer 
India and Egypt, dominate the Bar, and rise to the highest 
posts in Church and State, it is worth while asking how 
far their education influenced or contributed to their 
success. 

It may be noted at the outset that both the foreign and 
the English University have partly remained true to their 
mediaeval ideals, partly have renounced them. The 
mediaeval university combined a liberal and professional 
training. It prescribed a course in the Arts to be followed 
by a course in a special, professional study, in theology, law, 
or medicine. It is true that the majority of students in the 
Middle Ages never got further than the Arts course, and 
many never took a degree at all; still, the theory of the 
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mediaeval university was that a double course should be 
taken, and an education that fell short of it was regarded as 
incomplete. Modem life will not allow the ordinary man 
to spend so much time on his education as a mediaeval 
student could afford, and modem universities have been 
obliged to choose between the liberal and the professional 
course, to discard one while retaining the other. In 
Germany it is the Arts course which has disappeared, or, 
to be more accurate, has been itself converted into a 
professional education. The different faculties have been 
appropriated to different professions: the theologian studies 
theology, the lawyer law, the doctor medicine, the school¬ 
master philosophy, history, and the classics. If there are 
persons who go to study without intending to follow any 
of these professions, still no special “ liberal ” education is 
provided for them; they must fall in with the system and 
study as though they intended to become lawyers or 
doctors, clergymen or teachers. German universities do 
not recognize the existence of this class, regard it as in¬ 
dependent, or give it an education of its own. The results 
of this professional training may be seen in the German of 
to-day, intelligent and alert, understanding profoundly the 
principles of his business or profession, and able to practise 
as well as to theorize about it. 

Very different—a whole world apart—is English 
university education. We, to speak generally, have 
retained the other side of mediaeval university education, 
have preferred the liberal to the professional training. 
Largely, no doubt, this is due to the class of students we 
get. The greater number are unprofessional. Politician 
and journalist, country gentleman and man of business, 
architect and civil servant, seek a university education, 
those who have chosen a profession, and those who are 
looking for one, those who depend on such an education 
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for their livelihood, and those who regard it as a graceful 
way of spending four years. The system of education at 
Oxford and Cambridge, in so far as it is not a merely 
accidental growth, has been suited to the supposed needs ot 
this “ unprofessional ” student. There are, indeed, faculties 
of law, medicine, and theology; but by their side a more 
general education is provided through the faculties of 
history, philosophy, and literature. The very name of one 
of them, literas humaniores, attests its unprofessional 
character, the greater number of students take their degrees 
in these faculties, and even the future lawyer and clergyman 
generally prefer them to what should be naturally their own 
subjects, the faculties of law and theology. And so we get 
that striking and anomalous product, the “ liberal ” education 
of modem England, general, vague and unspecialized, 
professing in some mysterious way to “train the mind,” 
uncertain in its method, indefinite in its results, followed 
equally by those who have a definite profession before them, 
by those who have no clear idea as to what profession they 
are going to adopt, and by those who intend to go through 
life without following any profession at all 

We are thus brought face to face with our main question. 
What is the peculiar merit of this literary-historical-philo¬ 
sophical education, which henceforth we shall call “ general”? 
What are its principles and its effects ? What kind of ability 
does it train best, and to what way of life is it an appropriate 
introduction ? 

Generally speaking its subject is Man—man, viewed in 
himself and his proper nature, viewed as literature views 
him, as a being with feelings and prejudices, virtues and 
vices, ruled by intellect, or perverted by passion, inspired 
by ideals, torn by desires, acting on plan and calculation or 
carried away by unreflecting emotion, sacrificing his life now 
for gold and now for an idea, an adulterer, a patriot, a 
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glutton, a dreamer, .dSgisthus, (Edipus, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Faust,—or man, viewed as a being governed by the laws 
of a universe outside him, viewed as philosophy views him, 
subject to limitations of time and space, of his own origin, 
nature and destiny, related to beings and forces outside him, 
adapting himself to those relations and modifying his action 
according to his conception of them, a creatine with moral 
capacities or the descendant of an ape, determining his 
character and his future according to his wishes, or merely 
one wheel among many blindly revolving in a great machine: 
or, thirdly, man viewed as a political and special being, as 
history views him, creating states and overthrowing them, 
making laws and refusing to be bound by them, opposing 
religion to politics, and freedom to law, binding art and 
politics, empire and freedom, public and private life into 
one harmonious whole, or crowning one to the exclu¬ 
sion of the rest, fighting, colonizing, making money and 
spending it, treating his neighbour as a fellow being, or using 
him as a tool for the production of wealth, monarchist, 
parliamentarian, socialist, anarchist, Pericles or Augustus, 
Cromwell or Robespierre. Before the student of literature, 
philosophy, and history are displayed all the forces and ideas 
that have governed man, personal, religious, or political; to 
see why he has rejected this and espoused that, why this 
failed and that was successful, what are liberty and religion, 
family affection and personal greed, and, in a word, to study 
man. As he reviews them and compares them with the 
present, he can see, as far as a man can see, what ideas have 
come down to his own day, and what new elements are 
combining with them, can forecast in some degree the future, 
and by virtue of his knowledge guide the streaming forces, 
and shape the molten mass, serve his country and use to the 
best advantage his own powers. 

General education tr ains the judgment in dealing with 
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human beings. The student learns quickly to estimate any 
event at its true value, strip it of its unessential coverings, 
refer it to its proper category, and assign its due position in 
relation to other things. In the confusion of eddies and 
cross-currents he can tell whither the tide is setting: what 
political demands have the spirit of the age on their side and 
must be granted, what are only chance cries and may be 
refused. In comparison with practical experience of the 
world such knowledge may seem of little value, mere book- 
knowledge of man. But practical experience must in most 
cases be very limited, and in none can be complete. In 
books, on the other hand, accessible and concentrated in a 
narrow space, are assembled a far greater variety of human 
types than would be met even by a man who devoted him¬ 
self to practical experience, and spent his life in seeing cities 
of men and knowing their thoughts. Practical knowledge 
of man completes rather than supplants theoretical know¬ 
ledge. The man who has either without the other is in a 
sorry state. The two are essential to each other, as the 
mould and the metal in a foundry, and the future citizen, 
like Plato’s school-boy, should be trained in and half uncon¬ 
sciously imbued with these ideas, so that when he meets 
with them in after-life, he may penetrate their disguise 
and recognize their nature. 

Men who have had no education, but by mere force of 
will have made themselves a position, think that they know 
man and look down on the knowledge of the scholar. In a 
sense they do know him. They understand some of the 
laws that govern him, the power over him of hunger, fear, 
desire, his ready response to justice, his habit, sheep-like, of 
walking in the tracks to which he has been accustomed: in 
a word, the psychology of economics. So much knowledge 
had Plato’s lawyer, the ferret-faced person with a keen and 
narrow mind, practising with such success in the law courts 
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of Athens. But this does not exhaust human nature. There 
still remains a great deal to be known about it: its occasional 
or accidental manifestations: and also forms of it more uni¬ 
versal and more human—not least among them the instincts 
and impulses, which now and then, gathering force and taking 
shape in a religion or an enthusiasm, bring a transition from 
era to era, but which, though unseen, are always at work in 
every age, pervading the world and renewing it. This know¬ 
ledge may indeed be got merely from observing human beings. 
But there are only a few people who can so obtain it, few 
but the poet, the philosopher, the religious genius, with their 
fine sensitiveness for motions, which the ordinary mind does 
not perceive: and it is from their record of it, from literature 
and philosophy, that most of us must be content to learn of it. 

With this indication of what seems to be the intellectual 
benefit derived from a general education we must be content 
Morally, such an education should teach tolerance. For what 
does history show more clearly than that with all its apparent 
differences of nature and habit, the human race is one, and 
that the variety of human effort not only ends in a unity, 
but at bottom aims at one ? Western and Oriental, Conser¬ 
vative and Liberal, Luther and Loyola, Pym and Strafford, 
Pitt and Fox seek the same goal by different paths. Personal 
feelings, the tyranny of party, the chance of birth or country 
keep them apart, but, like the ships of Clough’s poem, they 
are making for the same port, though separated by accidents 
of night and storm. Morality and religion command toler¬ 
ance, but history persuades by appealing to common-sense. 
Nor is this tolerance the indifferent spirit which is acquainted 
with many sorts and conditions of men, and, seeing that at 
bottom there is much to be said for all, proceeds to the con¬ 
clusion that there is little to be said for anything. Rather 
it is the spirit which has learnt that men are to be treated 
not like sheep or cows but like human beings, are not to be 
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shepherded or driven or coerced, but led, and that leaders 
of men succeed, not by violence, but by appealing to the 
rational instinct for good, which is possessed by all except 
a few monstrosities, and which makes man capable of a 
social life. 

Clearly such an education is the education for a politician. 
Quickness of judgment and toleration are eminently political 
virtues, useful as they are outside politics. Indeed it may 
be objected that, however desirable for politicians, for the 
average man such an education is unsuitable. We have already 
partly answered this objection in our definition of “ general ” 
education as the study of Man. Stated in this way, and it is 
no overstatement, a “ general ” education justifies itself, and 
the absurdity of opposing a scientific, still worse a narrow 
technical education, to it, becomes plain and patent. Science 
should indeed enter in some degree into a “general ” education 
—must enter into it, if it is to be perfect. But if we 
compare a scientific with a general education even from the 
most narrowly practical point of view, the latter on the face 
of it is ultimately, if not immediately, the most useful and 
practical. Who sits down to play a game of chess without 
knowing the moves and power of the pieces? or would 
prefer to study the material of which they were made, or 
the tools that carved them, or the evolution of their forms ? 
And who would sit down to play the game of life, where 
the pieces are infinitely more numerous, infinitely more 
various in their capacities, without taking what opportunities 
he had to acquaint himself with them ? Who would enter 
on life with any hope of success knowing nothing of man, 
or mistaking the study of his bones, flesh, and organs for the 
study of man himself? 

And there are other answers to this objection. A 
political element enters into many callings. The gifts of 
the journalist, the clergyman, the Civil Servant, the lawyer 
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are largely political Indeed political is hardly the right 
word to apply to the virtues of tolerance and judgment. 
They are just as much the virtues of the citizen as of the 
statesman, and they become all the more necessary at a 
time when the duties and responsibilities of the citizen 
increase with each year, when he is increasingly called 
upon to exercise his judgment, and to exhibit his tolerance, 
in the most important matters of state. Nor again can 
it be maintained that quickness of judgment is useless in 
individual professions. It may be true that with nothing 
more than these political gifts a man might be a poor 
merchant or lawyer, and that insight into a historical problem 
would not enable him to decide a question of legal evidence 
or make a bargain in cotton. But this objection misses the 
point. In all decisions there are two factors, the subject 
matter, and the judging power. A man who is wanting in 
either of these, in either knowledge of the facts or power to 
judge them, must fail. The second of these is given by a 
university education: the first can be picked up in business 
life. 

When people say that a university education unfits a 
man for business life, they are making one of two mistakes. 
Education at a university—education in any human in¬ 
stitution—gives opportunities for the wasting of time, 
opportunities which people use in proportion to their 
silliness. The comfort of a university gives some persons 
a distaste for drudgery, which, if they are weak characters, 
they can never throw off. In any case, it is hoped that such 
people will in the future, either diminish or be diminished. 
But no one in their senses would suppose that luxury and 
idleness were a result of reading Thucydides or Gibbon, 
Plato or Kant. Equally absurd is it to attribute to such 
studies the so-called “ unpracticalness ” of university men. 
Where they are impractical, it is not because they have 
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studied the classics, but because they have studied nothing 
else: when they know the political economy of Mill, but 
not the streets of East London; when they understand the 
trade routes of the ancient world, but not the commerce of 
electricity and steam. The latter many people are never 
called upon to study, but a university education is no bar 
to such study. On the contrary it should help it. No 
merchant, and no politician would be the worse for knowing 
the problems of the ancient world and how the ancients met 
them. Vixere fortes: there were giants on the earth then 
as now; and those who realize this not merely inherit the 
practical gain which history has for those who are wise 
enough to inquire of her, the knowledge of old efforts in the 
solution of ever new problems, which we call experience; 
but they will lose nothing in commercial astuteness by 
regarding this age not as complete in itself, without fore¬ 
fathers and without a posterity, but as one episode out of 
thousands, a page tom out of a many-volumed history. 

So much may be said of the intellectual side of the 
education given by our older universities. But to stop here 
would be to ignore their most prominent, if not their most 
important, side, their social life. At first sight, apart from the 
aesthetic charm of a monasticism rid of discomfort, it seems 
strange to the foreigner that students should live under 
circumstances which favour great expenditure of money 
and waste of time. But he overlooks its merits. Apart 
from such virtues as it has in common with our public 
schools, no system gives such opportunity for the rubbing 
together of minds and the intellectual advance it brings, as 
the college system—Socrates might have deserted even the 
market-place of Athens for a college quad. No system so 
develops the social sense, the power of restricting peculiarities 
and living with one’s neighbours, as one where such peculi¬ 
arities bring down a rapid punishment. Perhaps this may 
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seem a small thing; but, rightly considered, such a sense is 
what is most needed for the solution of the social problems 
of to-day. Picture what it means. In a college there are 
individuals belonging to an infinite variety of classes in life, 
occupied by various interests, which in later years will engross 
them more and more, throwing a thick veil between them and 
most of their kind. One man will go to India, and increasingly 
acquire the habit of regarding politics with the eyes of a man 
who has ruled a race accustomed to subjection. Another will 
become a minis ter and look at mankind through the eyes of 
a member of a sect with rigid doctrines and temporal interests. 
A third will become a country gentleman and lose sight of 
all questions except those connected with agriculture or sport, 
with the village of which he is the squire or the county on 
whose council he sits. But here at the university all are 
brought together, and compelled, if not to understand, at 
least to recognize each other’s existence for a brief moment 
before they are blown asunder. Then the opportunity for 
mutual knowledge has gone by; they stiffen into official 
Liberals or Conservatives; party politics or real dissidence of 
interest keep them apart; and the only hope that they will 
understand each other lies in imagination, which few of them 
possess, or in an instinctive tolerance which all may inherit 
from these early years. From a social point of view the ideal 
university is a microcosm, containing all sorts and conditions of 
men. Churchman and Dissenter, Capital and Labour, Socialist 
and Jacobite, the interests of country and town, of the mother 
country and the colonies, in a word all those elements, which 
are sifted and adjusted till each finds its proper place in the 
composition of the state. Nature herself undertakes this 
adjustment, through party politics, struggles, and jealousies, 
sometimes by main force and with blood and revolution, but 
always with more or less waste of strength and energy. It 
should be the function of a university to assist her, soften 
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her asperities, and temper her violence. There all interests 
should meet and learn to know of each other’s existence, each 
generation rehearsing its future political struggles, without 
indeed the grim reality of life, but also without the bitterness 
of vested interests and ignorant prejudice. No solution of 
social difficulties can really be successful which does not 
embrace all parties: none is possible without some sort of 
mutual knowledge. 

After all, there is no place except our universities where 
such knowledge can be obtained, where all parties can meet 
each other. Even there the difficulties are immense. Preju¬ 
dice keeps class and class apart, and the natural tendency is 
for rich and poor not to meet. Yet, even so, they are conscious 
at least of each other’s existence. But at the present day all 
classes are not represented at our universities. Eighty, even 
forty, years ago a great proportion at least of the governing 
classes passed through Oxford and Cambridge. That is not so 
to-day. It is true we still have an enormous, a preponderant, 
influence among the governing and administrating classes, in 
the Indian, the Egyptian, and Home Civil Services, in 
the House of Commons, at the Bar, in the Established 
Church. But turn to the voters. On the vast majority we 
have no direct influence at all. The lower middle-classes, 
who have contributed so much to shaping English policy 
dining the last fifty years, are practically unrepresented. 
Labour is unrepresented. That is, there are whole classes 
in the community, highly influential classes, which we never 
touch, classes which we might teach and from which we 
might learn. And yet we are on the verge of our most 
momentous political struggle since the Civil War. In the 
next hundred years, at most, will be decided what are to be 
the relations between Capital and Labour, the holders of 
money or land and the people, whether, and with what 
modifications, the former are to be allowed still to hold in 
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their hands, and inform with their ideals, the policy of the 
state. No doubt, thanks to the natural political sense of 
Englishmen, the struggle will end in a compromise, in which 
both sides get something like their dues. But there will be 
bitterness enough about it. And surely, even to make the 
fight a good one, it is better that both parties should know 
each other, understand each other’s motives, estimate each 
other’s strength: that there should be no danger of their 
going down into the arena, considering each other, either as 
persons who pass their days in hunting and their nights at 
the card-table, with no interest or cares beyond, or as dis¬ 
contented agitators preaching rebellion to idlers who would 
be perfectly happy, if they did not spend their money in the 
public-house. Newspapers, speeches, common-sense, charity 
are not powerful enough to dissolve these phantoms. The 
only thing that can do it is mutual intercourse, and the 
universities must become the training school and meet¬ 
ing place of typical representatives of all classes in this 
country. 

For after all there is hardly any other place where such 
intercourse can take place at all, none where it can take place 
so well. The fate that has removed our Universities far from 
living interests and busy life to a spot, where at times they 
can hardly distinguish the beating of the country’s heart, if it 
narrows their life and thought, should at least save them from 
some of the dangers of a crowded existence, from its confusion, 
thoughtlessness, uncharitableness. Time has done something 
more than make the walls and towers grey. It has inscribed 
on them the transitions of a nation’s history and assembled 
in one spot incongruous and unfamiliar ghosts. Through 
blackening portraits, and memorial tablets, in the stones of 
buildings and in dusty libraries a strange assemblage is com¬ 
memorated, Protestant and Papist, Roundhead and Cavalier, 
Jacobite and Hanoverian. Incredible bitterness, unreasoning 
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enmities, strife religious and political, the shouting and fight¬ 
ing which compose the national life of most centuries, every 
kind of diversity, all moving towards unity, 

Pulveris exigui iactu compressa quiescunt: 

and—more ironical still—issue in the England of to-day. 
Surely no better lesson of tolerance could be taught: no 
scene be more fitted for the schooling of a nation. 

R. W. Livingstone 
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I WAS reading yesterday a critical article dealing with 
“ introspective ” literature. It was a sympathetic, 
perceptive, and appreciative article. But there was one 
assumption which the writer made, an assumption which he 
seemed to think that every one would naturally accept, which 
I think so utterly false that I cannot help desiring to combat 
it. He praised some of the books he was reviewing because 
they were healthy, vigorous, and optimistic; and he con¬ 
trasted them favourably with other books of the same class, 
which he said were melancholy, listless, and pessimistic. It 
appears to me that this is a very false position indeed, 
though it is a characteristically English mistake to make. 
When one is dealing with reflective books, the thing to look 
out for is, not if they are cheerful or mournful, but whether 
they are sincere. The cheerful point of view and the 
mournful point of view are both of them perfectly justifiable. 
Indeed, I will go further and say that, in reflective books, it 
is only possible to be optimistic by severely limiting one’s 
horizon. The world is full of dark and painful mysteries: 
the mystery of suffering, the mystery of death, the mystery 
of darkness. A man can only be optimistic who has either 
not felt the pressure of these mysteries or who believes 
himself to be in possession of some adequate solution for 
them. But no philosopher or preacher has ever succeeded in 
providing an obvious solution, which has commended itself 
to mankind at large; and it is not too much to say that if 
a man is confronted in his own life with a prospect, say, of 
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hopeless suffering, to be terminated only by death, and the 
possibility of extinction, he must, to preserve a sense of 
serene happiness, be either possessed by a strong delusion 
verging on frenzy, or he must have a source of hope and 
courage which he ought to be able to communicate to 
others; if he cannot so communicate it, it can only be a 
purely instinctive thing, which he may be fortunate in 
possessing, but the contemplation of which by others, who 
do not possess it, cannot possibly bring them any alleviation 
of their own despair. 

Of course, from the artistic point of view, a man is 
perfectly justified in writing an optimistic book, if his 
optimism is sincere; it is quite allowable to limit one’s 
horizon in art, and it is possible to give good reasons for 
so limiting it. The minds of men are so strangely con¬ 
stituted that they get a greater sense of largeness and 
vastness by contemplating the vaulted roof, the soaring 
lantern of some huge cathedral, than by looking into the 
limitless heaven, with all its sailing clouds. But it is a very 
serious artistic mistake to say that people ought, for the 
sake of effectiveness and happiness, to limit deliberately 
their own horizon. Moreover, art and religion exist not even 
chiefly for the optimistic, but even more for the melancholy 
and dissatisfied. The man who likes carrying his own 
burden, who thinks it a neat and satisfactory package, 
requires no further cordial for his soul. He has a note 
of the way, the sun shines brightly, he likes the pleasant 
fields in which he walks, he sees his goal ahead of him; such 
a man is deaf and blind to the far-off appeal of art, the 
hopeful murmur of religion. The invitation of Christ was 
to the heavy-laden; the voice of art speaks to those who 
would fain see perfection inside imperfection, and a beauty- 
loving and tender spirit at the back of the frame of things. 
These fastidious, sensitive, frail, fitful, faint-hearted people, 
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who feel the weariness of the way and the weight of their 
burden, who bleed among the thorns of life, whose path 
is arduous and difficult and strewn with snares—these are 
the people to whom the higher message comes. It is useless 
to say that these are signs of a diseased and degenerate 
temperament; it may be so; but who would deliberately be 
diseased and degenerate if he could be healthy and vital? 
If one considers the circle of one’s friends, how many of 
them are contented, happy, untroubled people? The op¬ 
timistic view of the world is only possible by deliberately 
shutting one’s eyes to half the phenomena of life. No doubt 
if a man is a thorough-going pessimist, if he feels that man’s 
pilgrimage is made deliberately hard, if he feels that the 
world is in mighty unscrupulous, indifferent hands, he had 
better muster up such courage as he can, and hold his 
tongue about the whole melancholy business. But the 
pessimist who sees all the miseries of life clearly, and yet 
holds firmly to the hope that there is a solution, that there is 
perhaps a secret which, when known, will have power to 
transmute all our uneasy questionings, our fears and suffer¬ 
ings, into certainty and joy, this is the man that comforts 
the afflicted and raises up the sufferer. The breezy talk 
of the optimist, like the light-hearted converse of young 
and healthy men starting on a pleasant expedition, light¬ 
hearted, full of zest and spirits, has no meaning whatever 
for the man who creeps painfully along under the shadow of 
some hard and baleful fact. The voice of the optimist is 
only welcome to other optimists; and it is not much heeded 
by them, because he is only singing, like a soaring lark, of 
the things that they already know; and a man who has a 
treasure of happiness in his own heart, is not much interested 
in the treasures of others. A far better treasure is that 
which a man possesses who has looked sorrow and death in 
the face, and who comes back with the knowledge that there 
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is something deeper yet, something sustaining, something 
vivifying, who can say that there is a hope and a beauty 
which defies all the assaults of horror and fear. If a man 
has been down into the vale of misery, and can say that 
there are yet wells and pools of refreshment by the way; 
that the thought “ It is He that made us and not we our¬ 
selves ” has been in those dark hours a bulwark for his soul, 
then others too may find strength to bear. Religion is the 
most august attempt of the human spirit to find a stay for 
the troubled heart. But even religion is largely built upon 
evidences, upon records, upon human testimony. There 
are many people in the world who have turned sincerely and 
desirously to religion, to find the strength of which they 
were in need, and have not found it. It is but little comfort 
to such people to be told that they have not sought it 
intently or faithfully enough, because those who have sought 
and found it, invariably disclaim credit in the matter, and 
speak of the strength that they have obtained as the free 
and generous gift of God; and thus the optimistic solution 
breaks down again, for religious comfort should be able to 
be found by all who seek it, and those who cannot find it, 
know, only too sadly, that the irresolution, the temptations, 
the doubts that hold them back are not of their own making, 
but are the bitter and lavish gift of God as welL 

And thus the pessimistic man, if he be sincere and 
candid, if he rejects the optimistic solution, the easy cer¬ 
tainties, if they do not seem to him to be ultimate, holds a 
far higher place than the man who is content to sit in his 
screened and sheltered garden, and denies the existence of 
the sorrows which do not obtrude themselves upon him. 
No one would wilfiilly and perversely abide in sadness, but 
it is more courageous to do that than to stop one’s eyes 
and ears. 

Arthur C. Benson 
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A FEW WORDS IN DEFENCE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 


I 

A MEASURE will be submitted to you on an early 
day for settling the question of University Education 
in Ireland. It will have for its object the advancement 
of learning in that portion of my dominions , and will 
be framed with a careful regard to the rights of conscience. 
So ran the most promising, or at least the most imposing, 
paragraph in the Queen’s Speech, at the opening of 
the Parliamentary session of 1873 . It was the fifth session 
of the great Liberal supremacy under Mr. Gladstone’s 
first regime as Prime Minister. The year 1869 had 
witnessed the disestablishment of the Irish Church. The 
Irish Land Act of 1870 had initiated, for better and for 
worse, the abolition of the Irish landlords. After some 
three sessions devoted to the celebrated Education Act 
( 1870 ), the Cardwell Army Scheme, and the Ballot Act, 
Mr. Gladstone returned, in 1873 , to the case of Ireland, with 
a view to remove “the third branch of the upas tree of 
poisonous ascendency,” such as he had described it in his 
speeches during the General Election of 1868 . The Establish¬ 
ment was gone, the Landlords were going: what remained 
but to make an end of the University of Dublin? On 
Thursday, February 13 , the Prime Minister himself introduced 
the Irish University Bill in a speech of three hours’ duration. 
The speech was one of his oratorical triumphs for lucid 
exposition and mastery of detail The Bill was at first 
received with apparent approval at least in the Liberal ranks, 
and the Premier was in high spirits at his achievement; it 
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was actually believed in some quarters that there would be 
no division on the second reading. The chief provisions of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, stated summarily, were as follows: (1) 
The abolition of the existing Queen’s University, and of the 
Queen’s College in Galway. (2) The divorce of Trinity 
College from the University of Dublin, or, in other words, 
the destruction of the existing University of Dublin. (8) 
The erection of a new University of Dublin, comprising as 
constituent members Trinity College, the Queen’s Colleges 
in Belfast and Cork, a Roman Catholic foundation (i. e. the 
so-called Roman Catholic University), and possibly other 
educational institutions. (4) The transfer of the Theological 
Faculty of Trinity College from the College to the recently 
disestablished Church. (5) The creation of a governing body 
for the new University of Dublin, to be nominated in the 
first instance by the Crown. (6) The provision of funds 
for the endowment of the new University by contributions 
from Trinity, from the Church surplus, and from the Consoli¬ 
dated Fund. But, when the House of Commons recovered 
from the “mesmeric trance” which the Prime Minister’s 
oratory had cast over it, objections and difficulties of divers 
origin rapidly multiplied. After a great debate the division 
on the second reading was taken in the early hours of March 
12, and the strongest Liberal Government of modem times 
found itself in a minority; the numbers were Ayes 284, 
Noes 287, majority against the Bill, 8. Mr. Gladstone in 
consequence resigned. He had been defeated by the 
secession of his own Radical followers, who, to their entire 
credit, could not digest the invasion and compromise of 
academic liberty, involved in the prospective government of 
the new University, and the restrictions to be placed on 
teachers and on subjects, in the interest of Roman Catholic 
principles. A governmental crisis ensued, only terminated 
by the resumption of office on the part of the Liberal 
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Ministry; but its restoration brought neither ease nor dignity, 
and not even Mr. Gladstone’s historic offer to abolish the 
income tax availed to avert his dismissal twelve months 
later at the inevitable General Election. Many causes and 
considerations contributed to the popular verdict of 1874; 
but the one most conspicuous fiasco of the first Gladstonian 
Cabinet was undoubtedly their essay in Irish University 
Reform. Yet their plan then all but exactly anticipated, or 
suggested, the plan apparently contemplated in the first 
instance by the present Liberal Cabinet, and outlined by 
Mr. Bryce in his speech of January 25, last, a political 
harangue strangely delivered on the eve of his departure for 
Washington, to assume the representative but neutral 
functions of His Majesty’s Ambassador to the Government 
of the United States. What was the purpose of this Parthian 
arrow? What the moral of this parting utterance ? Was 
it a message of peace and good-will ? Was it an apple of 
discord, flung to the contending factions in Ireland ? Or, 
was it a ballon d'essai , to draw the enemy’s fire, to test the 
force of the wind, or, it may be, to make an alternative 
solution more acceptable ? Though Mr. Bryce’s plan almost 
anticipated the report of the last Commission on the subject, 
or of a bare moiety of the Commissioners, yet it is difficult 
to believe that the Liberal Cabinet of 1907 can expect a 
plan to succeed in their hands which wrecked the Liberal 
Government of 1868; or to persuade the best elements in 
their own party to destroy—and that in the name of learning 
and higher education—the one bulwark in Ireland, not of 
Protestant ascendency—that has gone long ago—but of 
academic liberty. But, again, it is difficult to suppose that 
the Lord Chief Baron Palles, and Sir Thomas Raleigh, Dr. 
Hyde, and Mr. Coffey, and even Professor Henry Jackson in 
less decided terms, should agree in recommending for Ireland 
a scheme of university reorganization, without there being 
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some risk, notwithstanding the dissent of their colleagues, 
Sir Edward Fry, Sir Arthur Rucker, and Mr. Butcher, lest 
a serious attempt be made to enforce this resurrected scheme 
by legislation. Thorough discussion (but only that) is 
assuredly necessary to avert the great peril which threatens 
academic liberties, primarily in Ireland, and in the next 
instance elsewhere—who can tell ? If one academic strong¬ 
hold of free study, free learning and free teaching, free 
thought and the free expression of thought, is to be 
surrendered and demolished to please the Roman Catholics, 
who will guarantee the permanent independence of all the 
others ? 


II 

There are at this moment two universities in Ireland, 
free and open to all comers; why is there, then, a burning 
university question ? Simply because the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, that is, nearly three-fourths of the population, 
or at least the Hierarchy which controls the Roman 
Catholic majority, are discontented with the constitution 
and character of those two universities, and, it must be 
allowed, naturally discontented in the one case, and rightly 
discontented in the other. The University of Dublin, a 
teaching and examining body, de facto if not de jure 
identical with Trinity College, has existed for upwards 
of three hundred years as a university of the first order, 
and though comprising but one college, has proved itself 
not unworthy in every point of view to be classed with 
the still more ancient universities of England and of 
Scotland. In the eighteenth century Trinity College 
offered its university degrees to Roman Catholics and 
Non-episcopalian Protestants, long before a similar measure 
was taken with the English universities; and since 1874 
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its emoluments have been open without confessional test 
or restriction to all comers. Trinity College has even 
volunteered more recently to allow a Roman Catholic 
chapel to be built within its walls, and proper arrangements 
to be made for the supervision and training of Roman 
Catholics by directors of their own within its borders. But 
the Irish Hierarchy will have nothing to do with it. Apart 
from the natural dread of the custom and tradition of three 
centuries, the Roman Catholic bishops repudiate and 
disallow “mixed education” for the members of their 
communion. No reform of Trinity College, short of its 
destruction, could satisfy such intransigeance. It is thought, 
however, in some quarters, that if the University of Dublin 
could be disintegrated and detached from Trinity College, 
something might be made of it acceptable to the Catholics. 
Undoubtedly the University of Dublin might be made 
acceptable to the Catholics, but only on condition of making 
it unacceptable, not merely to Trinity College, but to every 
other institution, and profession, which has accepted the 
free and unfettered pursuit of knowledge, the liberty to 
teach and to publish the results of such research, inde¬ 
pendently of episcopal sanction and of confessional authority, 
as the supreme right and duty of a modem university. The 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy of Ireland will never accept a 
teaching university emancipate from ecclesiastical authority; 
and a university, directly or indirectly, under Roman 
Catholic or any other confessional authority and restriction, 
will be no university as Trinity College, and as every 
modem university understands the term and itself. For 
this reason the existing University of Dublin, and any 
University of Dublin, which could be acceptable to Trinity 
College, or true to the great traditions and evolution of the 
past, can be no solution of the difficulty created by the 
essentially illiberal ideals of the Roman Catholic Church in 
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Ireland. For any practicable solution of that problem we 
must look elsewhere. The second existing university in 
Ireland is the Royal University, located in Dublin. The 
Royal University was founded in 1879 upon the ruins of 
the Queen’s University, which, like the Queen’s Colleges in 
Cork and Galway, had been thwarted and atrophied by 
the persistent hostility of the Roman Hierarchy. The 
Royal University is merely an examining authority, and 
as such examines and incorporates some three-fourths of 
the university students in Ireland, who obtain their in¬ 
struction from the Queen’s Colleges, or from various Catholic 
and other institutions and seminaries, or even from purely 
private tutors. In the government of the Royal University 
Catholic and Protestant claims are nicely balanced, though 
its endowments, in the shape of fellowships, are apparently 
for the most part in Catholic hands. Probably the line 
of least resistance for university legislation would be the 
development, as recommended by the minority of three 
Commissioners above named, of the Royal University into 
a teaching university, with an adequate endowment from 
public sources, and a frank organization of its governing 
body upon lines acceptable to the Catholic authority. It 
is reported that the English Nonconformist conscience, 
so largely represented in the present House of Commons, 
will not abide the endowment of a university which is to 
be placed frankly under Roman Catholic auspices. This 
is the conscience which refuses rates, but pays taxes, for 
denominational education. This is the conscience which, 
directly, endows Maynooth College, a Roman Catholic 
seminary for the priesthood, and indirectly endows a college 
in Dublin, conducted by Jesuits; but still its scruples can 
be respected. The adequate endowment of University 
College, or the foundation of a Roman Catholic college 
in Dublin, the elevation of the Royal University into a 
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teaching university, and the incorporation of the Roman 
Catholic college, or colleges, with the said University, can 
all be accomplished without the introduction of any direct 
test of a religious character, and simply by the “proper” 
constitution of the governing body. No such tests are, 
at present, in operation for the salaried fellows of the Royal 
University, the majority of whom are Catholics; no such 
tests are applied to the staff of the Jesuit University College 
in Stephen’s Green, one member at least of which is, I 
understand, a Protestant. The given problem is to create 
and to endow a university, a teaching, examining, degree- 
conferring and, at least within limits, researching corpora¬ 
tion, which shall conform to Roman Catholic requirements 
in Ireland. The most truly genuine nucleus of such an 
institution did and does exist in the so-called Catholic 
University of Ireland, founded by the Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops in 1854, but without any State recognition, or 
endowment. Whatever functions of a quasi-university kind 
it discharged have been largely absorbed and eclipsed by 
the Royal University. Better a hundredfold to recognize, 
endow, and constitute this Catholic University, better a 
thousandfold to develop, endow, and virtually to romanize 
the Royal University, than to destroy the existing University 
of Dublin, in the vain hope of remoulding it so as to 
reconcile Roman Catholic authority, in its ultramontane 
mood, with that modem and developed spirit, to which 
the Reformation and the Revolution now appear but as 
subordinate phases of its own emancipation. 

Ill 

The scheme for the reconstitution of the University of 
Dublin, as outlined in Mr. Bryce’s valedictory oration, 
involves at least two retrograde measures, independently 
of its chimerical fusion of ultramontane authority with 
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academic liberty. (1) It destroys two universities in 
Ireland, to make way for a single university; (2) the 
monopolist university to be thus installed in the solitude 
so created is to be a federation of colleges, existing or to 
be called into existence. Scotland, with a homogeneous 
population numerically inferior to the people of Ireland, has 
its four universities, of substantially similar type. England 
and Wales, with thirty millions of inhabitants, have nine or 
ten universities in being, and others in prospect. The 
tendency to multiply and to localize the centres of the 
highest academic teaching has been one of the most 
marked and well-justified movements of our generation; 
but in Ireland the sacred streams are to reverse their flow, 
and all to return into a single channel. This arbitrary 
reversion runs counter to organic instincts and natural 
development. France had, under Napoleonic auspices, a 
single university; over-centralization impoverished learning 
and stereotyped academic methods; France has renounced 
the error. It would have been possible to have forced all 
the local centres of higher academic teaching in England 
and Wales into a single and federal university; the living 
tendency has pushed matters in the other direction, and 
independent universities have multiplied before our eyes. 
The signs of life and natural movement point in the same 
direction for Ireland. There are actually two, if not three, 
universities already in Dublin, discharging distinct 
functions, answering real needs, and capable of expansion 
and improvement. There is a centre of academic work 
in Belfast obviously capable of being developed into a 
University, worthy to rank with most of the recent 
foundations in England. There is a centre of Academic 
and medical work in Cork, which demands recognition of 
its university capacity. Why are these vigorous and 
independent local centres of light and leading to be stunted 
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and resolved into a single federation? Is it on purely 
financial grounds? Or, is it with some crude notion of 
persuading North and South and East and West to live in 
peace and unity—an academic experiment with a political 
end in view? Or, is it in the chimerical hope that the 
tradition and renown of the existing University of Dublin 
can be exploited and diffused over a number of alien 
constituents, by the simple transference of the name? If 
the substitution of Unity for Plurality in this matter of 
university organization is a retrograde step, still more 
anomalous is the recurrence to federation. For a success¬ 
ful federation, whether of states or of colleges, among 
many requisite conditions two are pre-eminently necessary; 
in the first place, local continuity, or contiguity, and in the 
second place, a homogeneous character and community of 
sentiment and interest among all the several members of the 
federation. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
are not mere federal unions of colleges; the University in 
each case has an independent persona of its own; but 
Oxford and Cambridge exhibit in many respects the work¬ 
ing of successful federations. The more strictly technical 
federation of Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, after 
providing a useful stage of education, and transition, has 
broken up into three independent universities. Yet in this 
case the federated units were locally within easy hail of 
each other, were structurally of similar character, were of 
approximately similar age, of cognate origin and purpose. 
In the case of the proposed Irish federation, all the elements 
of success are wanting, and the federation is foredoomed to 
failure. The members are to be coerced legislatively into 
a federation, imposed ab extra. The federated units are 
scattered over Ireland, amid different surroundings, and 
with various local needs. It is a far cry from Belfast to 
Cork; Dublin is nearer to Liverpool than to Galway. 
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Worst of all, the two closest neighbours in this ill-starred 
union would be the most mutually repugnant to each 
other, Trinity College and the Roman Catholic college in 
Dublin. It is doubtful whether the Catholic college would 
voluntarily enter such a federation; it is certain that Trinity 
can only be forced into it, under protest, and with an 
inextinguishable sense of tyranny and wrong: what an 
auspicious inauguration for the new adventure 1 But, if 
Trinity College has its enemies, if the fair ideal of 
academic freedom embodied in the University of Dublin, 
as in our universities within the four seas, is an offence to 
the Irish majority, then indeed those enemies and that 
majority might well clap their hands for joy of this 
ingenuous federation; for the federation must spell ruin 
to Trinity College as to the University of Dublin. Trinity 
College might easily federate itself with any number of 
colleges, animated by the same ideals and pursuing the 
same ends, of free research, free teaching, free publication, 
such as inform it to-day; but, a degraded member of a 
federal university, accommodated to the requirements of 
an ultramontane hierarchy, Trinity College will be un¬ 
recognizable, a shadow, a memory of its former self: fuit 
Won ! Trinity, but living Trinity no more ! 

IV 

The protest against the dissolution of the existing 
University of Dublin is no plea for the actual status quo in 
Trinity College, or in the University itself. Trinity College 
requires reform in several not insignificant directions. The 
“ Board,” that is, the seven senior fellows, have too much 
power, and the professors and junior fellows too little. 
The distribution of income and emoluments might be re¬ 
adjusted so as to offer ability and service a surer career. 
The purely examinational test for fellowships should be 
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qualified. More might, perhaps, be done directly to en¬ 
courage research, and graduate study, than is done at 
present. The general curriculum requires reconsideration, 
and the regular examinations might probably be curtailed 
with advantage. Degrees should in no case be obtainable 
by passing examinations alone, without fulfilling conditions 
of residence. I know not whether any good, economic or 
social, were to be expected from the institution of a class of 
students corresponding to the non-collegiate bodies at Oxford 
and Cambridge, which have done so much to bring the 
advantages of university teaching within reach of poor men; 
possibly the existing system in Trinity College, which allows 
so large a proportion of extra-mural students, may provide 
all that is needed in that direction. The constitution and 
government of the University of Dublin make the recognition 
of women, as undergraduates and as graduates, an easier 
question than it can be in Oxford and Cambridge; and the 
University of Dublin might possibly incorporate one or 
more colleges for women, without compromising its own 
constitution or discipline. On most of the points just 
enumerated the recent Commission has made suggestions of 
weight. But there is one head on which reform in the 
University of Dublin, and in Trinity College, can hardly be 
carried any further, or more be expected than the University 
and College have done, or have announced their willingness 
to do; and that is, the admission of Roman Catholics to all 
degrees, emoluments, and advantages, direct and indirect, 
in the College and the University. The Commission had 
nothing to suggest on this head but that the truly liberal 
and magnanimous offers of the College should be held open 
in perpetuity. And this recommendation might seem to 
entail a standing reproach to the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland, for the Commission has deliberately found, that it is 
impossible to recommend any such changes in the constitution 
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of Trinity College as would render it acceptable to the Roman 
Catholic Episcopate. The Commission might have found, 
with equal reason, that the changes in the constitution of the 
University of Dublin, which would render it acceptable to 
the Roman Catholic Episcopate, must destroy its character 
and reputation as a home of free and unfettered learning, 
and must react detrimentally upon the position and pros¬ 
pects of Trinity College. To reduce Ireland to a single 
.university, and that a university “ acceptable to the Roman 
Catholic Episcopate,” is to rob Ireland, and the whole world, 
of a stronghold of learning and of liberty. If a Catholic 
university, embracing St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
already largely endowed by the State, and the Catholic 
University College, already to some extent indirectly 
endowed by the State, together with the Catholic School of 
Medicine, and other institutions under similar de facto con¬ 
fessional restrictions, is yet too much to ask of the denomi¬ 
national undenominationalists of this country, let them 
concede the establishment of an adequately endowed Catholic 
college within the Royal University—a concession which the 
Catholics are pledged to accept as satisfactory; and let the 
Catholic college, or the Catholic university earn, in process of 
time, its own laurels and its own renown, in the pursuit of 
“Catholic truth.” But let Trinity College be spared to 
represent in Ireland the pursuit of truth, and the main¬ 
tenance of university education, unfettered by ecclesiastical 
restrictions, and uncontaminated by sectarian animosities. 
Let us leave it, as at present, a free college in a free 
university, and avoid driving it back upon the worst 
traditions of bigotry or exclusiveness in its own past, by 
reducing it to the condition of a mere Protestant outpost in 
a University of Dublin reformed out of all recognition, for 
the ultramontane intransigeant’s approval. 

Reginald W. Macan 
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I N the autumn of 1908 Sir Norman Lockyer, as President 
of the British Association, delivered a very remarkable 
address. This has been even more extensively read in 
America than in England, while in England it has led to 
the foundation of a Guild devoted to the “application of 
scientific method in all branches of human endeavour.” Of 
this Guild Mr. Haldane, the Secretary of State for War, 
is president. Many most distinguished names from both 
universities have been placed on the list of its members. 
What is most striking about the paper is that it is mainly 
concerned with our universities, and with an indictment of 
our present system of education. There is much in it which 
relates to matters of commerce, and to the extent to which 
other nations have been treading upon our heels of late 
years in the development of wealth. With this commercial 
side of the question I do not propose to deal here. My 
subject is the part of the address which concerns the 
universities. I propose to take only one special instance 
of the indictment. 

Sir Norman quotes many authorities from all sides in 
support of his contention; amongst others this very striking 
sentence from Mr. Balfour, “ The existing educational system 
of this country is chaotic, is ineffectual, is utterly behind 
the age, makes us the laughing-stock of every advanced 
nation in Europe and America, puts us behind, not only our 
American cousins, but the German and the Frenchman and 
the Italian.” 
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Further, Sir Norman tells us that “the cause of our 
failure has been run to earth; it is fully recognized that it 
arises from the insufficiency of our universities both in 
numbers and efficiency, so that not only our captains of 
industry, but those employed on the nation’s work generally, 
do not secure a training similar to that afforded by other 
nations.” He quotes also from Mr. Chamberlain this 
aspiration, “I would like to see the time in this country 
when no man shall have a chance of any occupation of the 
better kind either in our factories, our workshops, or our 
counting-houses, who could not show proof that, in the 
course of his university career, he had deserved the position 
which was offered to him.” 

Sir Norman is anxious not to limit the application of 
the principle; he wishes it to extend to all parts of the service 
of the State, and in particular he quotes a remarkable phrase 
used by Sir Henry Brackenbury in regard to the war in 
South Africa, that the whole system employed in our Army 
organization during peace time was “ unsuited to the require¬ 
ments of an Army which is maintained to enable us to make 
war.” Throughout the address the claims of “ brain-power ” 
and “ the scientific spirit,” assumed to be convertible terms, 
are urged. The proposal is to make them dominant in all 
branches of the administration and executive of a great 
nation. 

Much of what Sir Norman Lockyer says can scarcely 
be disputed, but it is open to question whether in his hands 
the phrases “ scientific spirit ” and “ application of scientific 
method ” do not acquire a special meaning, due to his own 
particular circumstances. We hear nothing of the mode in 
which his principles are to be put into practice, other than 
the extension of laboratories, observatories, and the other 
mechanism required for chemistry, astronomy, and in general 
those sciences which deal with things; the subjects in fact 
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of what in Germany are called the “ Real-schule.” Now it 
may be doubted whether in his indictment of our system 
of education Mr. Balfour, who has certainly distinguished 
himself at least as much in what is known as moral and 
mental philosophy as in any other branch of science, was 
in fact thinking merely of the absence of laboratories and 
observatories, or whether he was not rather concerned with 
those confusions in regard to the system of education and 
the purpose for which universities exist, which have been 
the subject recently of some striking letters written to the 
Times by certain Oxford professors. Seeing that Mr. 
Haldane himself is in this respect in the same boat with 
Mr. Balfour, it is hard to believe that he restricts “ scientific 
method” to Real-schule work. It is difficult to perceive 
that in any part of his address Sir Norman Lockyer 
recognizes that a different application of “ brain-power ” or 
“ the scientific spirit ” is required for the study of men from 
that which is needed for the study of things. Yet he can 
hardly fail to be aware of the remarkable fact that a few 
years ago, when it was intended to make the Real-schule 
the substantive basis of the education of the youth of 
Germany, a vigorous protest was made against the pro¬ 
position by the scientific men themselves, headed by 
Virchow, a name to which Sir Norman Lockyer can hardly 
foil to pay respect either from the educational or the scientific 
point of view. Sir Norman seems not to recognize that 
there are many branches of human endeavour, notably that 
of history, that of criticism, biblical and other, and even 
that of the science of war, the point to which he is most 
anxious to direct our attention, in which some men fancy 
that “ the scientific spirit,” in the sense of the search after 
truth, the application of brain-power to the best evidence 
that the case admits of, have been for some time past as 
anxiously applied as in any of the chemical laboratories or 
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the observatories of science. With such modifications as 
may be necessary in our university system to meet the 
requirements of modem times I am not dealing here; they 
will be considered in many other articles in this review. I 
propose to take only one particular case to which Sir 
Norman Lockyer has prominently directed attention, one in 
which Mr. Haldane must be peculiarly interested, and to 
inquire how far it has been the universities that have been 
responsible for such failure as he alleges against the great 
departments of State, and how far the neglect to make 
proper use of the brain-power supplied by the universities 
has been the real cause of the defect on which he touches. 

The Civil Service, as at present constituted, has been, if 
the Foreign Office be excluded, for many years past the 
child of the universities. According to such tests as the 
universities could apply, the choicest brains they have dis- 
covc.'^d are put at the service of the State. It may be 
that here and there men of exceptional independence of 
character prefer, like the traveller in the Rob Roy , to 
“ paddle their own canoe ” and keep aloof from all organi¬ 
zations in which they will have anybody over them or any¬ 
body under them. These could not be caught by any 
system whatsoever, but, those apart, it is safe to say that the 
universities have, by the careful selection of some of their 
own best leaders, endeavoured to provide the State with the 
finest possible material. 

Now, as an onlooker and an outsider, one factor in this 
matter has always been to me a complete puzzle. There is 
no other corporation, profession, or branch of human em¬ 
ployment in which the system adopted by the Civil Service 
would be tolerated for a moment. Our great railways try to 
get into their employment as officers the best men they can 
manage to secure. They satisfy themselves that those in¬ 
tended to become officers have had such an education as will 
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suit their needs, but they look upon the training that their 
neophytes have received before they come to them as merely 
cultivation of character and of brain power. They ask for 
little or no knowledge of the specific subjects with which 
their future officers will have to deal. They set them at 
once to go through the whole mill in order to learn their 
work. The man who is in due course to become the 
superintendent of a great line goes in succession through 
all possible duties: hands out tickets, sends off parcels, 
works at a railway-station, goes into a signal-box, travels 
up and down the line, works as a clerk in every one of 
the different offices. He gets into close touch with 
the men whom he will subsequently have to guide, 
and practically deals with all the affairs which he will 
afterwards have to direct. A young engineer who will 
have to be responsible by and by for great under¬ 
takings in which many millions of money may be 
involved, actually goes down to the workshops and with 
his own hands carries out every detail of each task that he 
will afterwards have to superintend. Alike in the one 
case and in the other the theoretical and the practical 
are brought into the closest connection. The head and 
hands of the man who will have to apply both the 
highest theory and the strictest practice are trained together. 
In any well-ordered regiment of cavalry or infantry or 
battery of artillery the officers go through every detail 
themselves: learn to shoe a horse, learn to put together 
a saddle, and naturally in the ranks go through, as far as 
possible, the actual experiences of the men whom they will 
command. 

Nor, at least in the case of the great commercial corpora¬ 
tions, can this system be said to have been elaborated by any 
other than the scientific method of experiment. It is one of 
the most remarkable phenomena of our times that nearly all 
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the men who have by their knowledge and success made 
huge fortunes in business have sprung from the ranks. One 
of the great modem millionaires used to say, “ They talk 
about wages, but I remember very well the time when I 
used to be getting a shilling a week for scaring crows, and 
thinking myself jolly well paid.” The multi-millionaire who 
died in America the other day, Mr. Sage, is said to have 
saved £79 as a plough-boy, and afterwards about £200 as an 
office messenger. That was his starting capital in life. 
The obvious secret was that each of these men, and I could 
easily multiply such cases almost indefinitely, knew perfectly 
every stage of the work he had later in life to regulate. It 
was observed facts like these which brought home to our 
practical men the enormous advantage which was possessed 
by the ruler who knew every detail of all that he undertook 
to have performed by others under his orders. 

Turn now to what is done by our great Civil Service 
in dealing with the brains supplied to them by the 
universities. Inevitably, in relation to men and affairs, 
the universities cannot give them any other than a theoretical 
training. A future administrator may be taught the 
experiences of the men of the past through history, he 
may be taught the methods of right reason, he may be 
taught and is in fact highly cultivated in the powers of 
expression; this latter a learning not to be despised, for, 
with all deference to Sir Norman Lockyer, just as Bacon 
taught long since that nature was only to be conquered 
by obeying her, so the abuse of words and their misuse 
can only be corrected by a study of their proper use. At 
all events, take the minds so equipped and see what the 
Civil Service does for them. They as great administrators 
will have hereafter to deal with men and affairs—chiefly 
in one form or another with human nature in its many 
aspects. What steps does the Civil Service take to ensure 
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that they shall have the same advantage in regard to the 
service of the State as the railway officer, the engineer, the 
millionaire in the growth has in dealing with those matters 
with which he is concerned. The successful student from 
Oxford or Cambridge when he comes up to any one of the 
great offices, sits at his desk; he has papers of gradually 
more and more importance put before him by men who 
have gone through the same mill as himself. The subjects 
he has to deal with are just as much abstract questions 
for him as any of those he had to tackle during his academic 
career. He gradually learns to assimilate all the maxims 
current around him, all the traditional office assumptions, 
which have grown up purely on a theoretic basis. If he 
has to deal with the colonies, he has not himself ever come 
into any actual contact with the colonies. Yet inevitably 
it is on a body thus formed that the one person in the office 
who has had experience of men and affairs rather than of 
anything else has to rely for facts. Unfortunately this 
man, the head of the office himself, the political chief, much 
as he has had to deal with men and affairs, has always done 
so under one particular aspect, that of party. It is quite 
true that our statesmen as a rule, to whatever party they 
may belong, do when they get into office realize the 
immense responsibility which they have undertaken as 
Ministers of State and as servants of the Crown and the 
nation, but it is under the deadliest disadvantage. They 
too cannot possibly apply the real scientific method, that 
of the search after truth, unbiassed by any other consider¬ 
ation. Around them at all times are the presumptions 
that have been formed, the colour given to facts by party 
necessity. Therefore it would be the most vigorous support 
to their honest zeal for the public welfare if they had at 
hand men who, in the same sense as the railway officer, 
the engineer, or the millionaire, have come into practical 
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contact with the affairs with which they have to deal; nay, 
even if it had been possible for their civil servants to have 
mastered the historical past of the great bodies which they 
have to govern. 

There is one office in which the two layers, the upper 
and the lower, come more directly into contact than in 
any other. Sir Norman Lockyer in quoting that phrase, 
already given here as used by Sir Henry Brackenbury, 
concerning the lack of adaptation of our Army system to 
the conditions of war, does not seem to realize that this 
is an indictment brought by a very able soldier, having 
both war experience and War Office experience, against 
the Civil Service, with which he has come into contact. 
At the War Office the soldiers are altogether subordinate; 
the Civil Service supreme. It is the only War Office in 
Europe where that condition of things prevails. The 
supremacy of the Secretary of State is a manifest necessity 
of our Constitution. Rightly understood it is the supremacy 
of the householder over the architect who has to construct 
his house, over the doctor who has to attend his family, 
over the lawyer whom he employs. The head of the 
family may absolutely reject the advice of any one of these 
three professional advisers whom he calls in, though of 
course he does so at his own peril. The misfortune is 
that whilst the Secretary of State is in fact the agent of 
the nation at large, the true householder, his tendency 
is continually to be biassed by his own previous impressions, 
and to find it continually convenient to screen the fact 
that he is so, behind the names of his professional experts, 
whereas in truth it is much more usually the Civil servants, 
who easily fall in with his own special idiosyncrasies, on 
whom he relies, while the soldiers, little trained to put what 
they t hink into words, consider themselves bound to carry 
out the behests of authority. In fact, within the War 
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Office two bodies of entirely different training meet and 
do not coalesce. On the one hand there are the heads of 
a great organization, dumb, feeling instinctively the spirit 
which permeates the whole body of the Army and determines 
in a dull way the right and the wrong of most questions 
that come before them. On the other there are the Civil 
servants, who have never in the least come into touch 
with that which makes an army one, with the traditional 
assumptions, with the trained habits of common action, 
but able to express in words with a facility and rapidity 
that the others cannot rival, their own views derived from 
an entirely different set of maxims, much more closely 
allied to the views of the Secretary of State, and even to 
the views of the general public than are those of their 
competitors for his sanction. In detail this often shows 
itself in a somewhat comic manner. It constantly happens 
that one of the heads of the Army departments, a soldier, 
has before him a number of papers which he could not 
for the life of him dispose of in the course of many days. 
He has at his elbow a man trained at the university who 
can very easily deal with them in a few hours. The 
consequence is that almost inevitably the soldier hands 
them over to the civilian. His own part in the transaction 
is almost limited to the signature. I am certain that the 
continual cry throughout the Army against the War Office, 
a cry which has never intermitted within my knowledge for 
as many years as I can remember, is due to this fact, and 
to this alone. A decision comes down to the districts signed 
by an officer for whom every one has the greatest respect. 
It is assumed to be given in accordance with the established 
principles of the hierarchy; it is quite out of touch with 
them, and is felt to be so wherever it goes. It certainly 
seems to me curious that no one has ever recognized that 
all our very ablest soldiers, all those who have received 
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the applause of the nation for the exercise of brain-power 
under the most trying conditions, have at one time or 
another, with perhaps the single exception of Lord 
Kitchener, occupied the seats of nominal power at the 
War Office. How does it happen then that these men 
change their nature when they get inside its walls ? It 
is certain that they do not do so. It is certain that the 
decisions which go out in their names are not theirs; that 
the chaos which undoubtedly has prevailed for years past, 
and is no less rampant at the present moment than it ever 
was, is not due to them. It is due to entirely different 
causes—to those in fact which it is my object in this article 
to set forth. 

I have spoken of the War Office and of the Colonial 
Office, but beyond all measure and compare the most potent 
of all the war powers as well as the peace powers of Eng¬ 
land is the Treasury. Not in one, but in many of our 
wars—for instance, throughout the Peninsula campaigns, 
during the expedition for the relief of Gordon, and else¬ 
where—the greatest of all the difficulties that met our 
troops in the field was the fact that the Treasury had 
never recognized the war necessity of having the special 
coinage of the country available in time. For a Treasury 
clerk, trained in the traditions of his office, the English 
sovereign is almost an object of idolatry. Yet Welling¬ 
ton starved because in Spain it was silver coinage and not 
the sovereign that was the potent instrument of war, and 
on the Nile the lack of Maria-Theresa dollars deprived 
alike the sick in hospital and the troops on the line of 
communication, as well as those at the front, of the re¬ 
sources of the country. A Treasury clerk who has never 
heard that the Staff is the “ brain of the Army,” or under¬ 
stood what that means, one who has to inquire for his 
own information “ what is a Staff officer ? ” is a somewhat 
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dangerous personage in the seats of the mighty. Yet such 
a personage is not unknown. 

To sum up the conclusions, then, to which I desire 
to draw attention: it is by no means proved as yet, from 
this particular portion of Sir Norman Lockyer’s indict¬ 
ment, that the training supplied by the study of literature 
and history, and by that of the thoughts and deeds of 
great men of all ages, is not an element valuable in the 
development of brain-power. The universities may fairly 
reply, “What have you done with the brains with which 
we supplied you?” The scientific spirit is not limited 
to the studies of the laboratory or observatory. For 
those for whom these are the most important elements 
in education it is most right that we should provide them. 
Certainly “the more the rule of thumb is replaced in the 
State’s service by scientific methods, the more able shall 
we be, thus armed at all points, to compete successfully 
with other countries along all lines of national as well 
as commercial activity; ” but when “ scientific methods ” 
are assumed to include all forms of the exercise of “brain¬ 
power,” it is necessary to realize that there is a distinction 
between things and men, and that a knowledge of men 
is, for the service of the State at least, as important as 
a knowledge of things. That only when “ scientific 
methods” are understood to mean the application of the 
search after truth by the best means available for attaining 
it to the particular object concerned, and are not limited 
by the experiences of those who have devoted their time 
with great advantage to mankind to the work of the 
laboratory and of the observatory, can the phrase be 
accepted as covering the whole field of human endeavour. 
It is eminently likely that science, being the younger 
sister of “ humane studies,” the elder sister may have been 
inclined too much to put her in the position of Cinderella; 
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but the training of thought in the needs and ways of a moral 
being cannot be merely derived from the most careful 
study of material things. We want to distinguish between 
the false and the true. To do so has been the great work 
of science ; but there is the greatest danger lest, now 
that the claims of science are being recognized, the scien¬ 
tific men themselves shall become dogmatists, and shall 
expel from the regions of thought all that they do not 
know. 

A Friend of True “Scientific Method” 


Note.— This article was in print before two incidents had occurred which 
so remarkably confirm the views set forth in it that they might almost seem 
to supply the motive which had inspired it, had they preceded its com¬ 
position. The one is the declaration of the Colonial conference that it is to 
be wished that Civil servants employed in the Colonial Office should have 
opportunities to make themselves practically acquainted with the Colonies; 
the other is that vigorous speech in the House of Commons of a Labour 
member, in which he declared that the advice of their military experts had 
been so habitually cited by Secretaries of State for War for the most 
directly opposed recommendations, that a Secretary of State of a Govern¬ 
ment formed of Labour members would no doubt at some time or other 
be able to quote them as recommending a proposal to cut down the Army 
by half. 
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I. Religious Life in Oxford 

I T is quite impossible for any one person to form an 
even approximately fair estimate of the serious and 
deep-lying convictions of so large a body of individuals as 
is comprised in a university. It would be quite possible for 
an observer to spend a term in Oxford and then go away 
with the sincere conviction that undergraduate political 
opinion is predominantly socialistic; but that, unfortunately, 
would be an entirely false impression. The fact is that in 
all serious matters a man only hears the true opinions of 
those with whom he is in sympathy; and this is peculiarly 
true of religion. If it is hard to discover a man’s political 
principles unless one is in some sympathy with them, still 
harder is it to find his religious principles on any other 
condition. The people of whom a man sees most in Oxford 
are of course those who are to some extent akin to him 
mentally or spiritually: it is only their views that he hears 
either frequently or candidly expressed. If then the truth is 
to be fully told about “ Religious Life in Oxford ” it must 
be told by several people; what is said here will not, I hope, 
be positively false, but it will certainly be inadequate and 
will be equivalent to falsehood if treated as a full account 
of its subject. 

When the school-boy first comes up to Oxford, his 
religion is as a rule very largely a matter of convention. 
That does not mean that it is insincere; it is deeply sincere, 
but it has been accepted on trust; it has been taken for 
granted; its grounds have never been examined. The 
chapel service has been part of the school routine, and the 
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boy has never reflected on the question why he attends 
public worship or what good it does him. When he reaches 
the university nothing at any rate of this sort is taken for 
granted. He need not come to chapel unless he likes, and 
very many of his contemporaries come at any rate very 
seldom. He may keep up his previous custom by sheer 
force of habit, but otherwise he either drifts slowly away or 
discovers some principle on which he now continues to do 
what he had previously done as a matter of course. In 
many cases he goes through both of these phases, first 
giving up the observances which are no longer compulsory 
and then returning to them freely from knowledge of their 
value. More often, however, he either gives them up and, 
at least during his undergraduate days, remains absent or 
irregular, or else effects the transition from routine to freedom 
while maintaining the habit of attendance unbroken. This 
last is no doubt the course which one would most desire; it 
is the easiest and involves no loss of association or of con¬ 
tinuity of sentiment. But it has one danger, the transition 
may never be perfectly accomplished; traces of the old 
method of mere habit may remain and the grounds of public 
worship never be fully discovered. In such a case the 
continuity is purchased very dear; for there is, in the first 
place, something mechanical about the religious life itself, 
and there is also in all probability a failure to sympathize 
with the views or practice of those whose creed or ritual is 
divergent. Only the resolute search for the grounds of a 
man’s own belief will reveal to him at once the difficulty of 
discovering them and the impossibility of unsympathetic 
dogmatism. 

It is not, however, with “ personal religion ” that I propose 
to deal in this article, but rather with the various agencies in 
Oxford and the different kinds of effect which they produce 
so far as I have been able to observe them. And first, 
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honoris causd, the University Sermon. Not very many 
undergraduates attend that solemn function unless the 
preacher is some well-known dignitary; those who go are on 
the whole those most interested to hear what scholars are 
thinking about the theological questions of the day. It 
would be hard to attribute any very great influence to these 
discourses, but what influence they have is on the whole an 
assistance to the feature of Oxford religion which seems to 
me its best—the reverent but quite unfettered discussion of 
every question that can be asked, and chiefly of questions 
that touch the root of all religion whatever. 

The Sunday evening sermon is more important from our 
present point of view. It is intended primarily for under¬ 
graduates, and large numbers of them always go to hear it. 
The sermons are mainly hortative in character, consisting 
either of direct moral admonition, or of appeals to men to 
take thought for the needs of others in choosing their 
profession. Their influence is probably very considerable, 
though quite impossible to estimate. 

But the main channel of religious life in Oxford, at any 
rate so far as I have come into contact with it, is not directly 
ecclesiastical at all; its outward forms are not so much the 
observances of the Church or any other denomination, as 
social work and critical discussion. Here, as it appears to 
me, we find the most genuine earnestness and the deepest 
faith; it may often be faith that cannot appropriate the 
creeds or any other set form—not because it rejects all forms 
as such, but because it is not yet sufficiently sure of its own 
content to bind itself down; its depth appears from the fact 
that it is strong enough to question and has enough conviction 
to search. 

The normal agencies of social work are the university 
settlements and college missions. There are three of the 
former—Toynbee Hall, Oxford House, and the Oxford 
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Medical Mission. Each of these appeals to a particular type 
of man, but it is none the less true that between the two 
latter there is some overlapping. The college missions of 
course only affect the colleges to which they are attached, 
and in those cases their work in Oxford is similar to that 
of the university settlements. There are certainly great 
opportunities of doing social work, of gaining experience, 
particularly of boys’ clubs, and of learning to sympathize 
with the lives of poor people; and on the whole those 
opportunities are well used. Work in Oxford itself is 
naturally attended with difficulties; the men are away in 
vacations, so that it is hard to keep clubs and the like per¬ 
manently open, while to close them every vacation involves 
beginning almost afresh again at the start of every term; 
moreover, the eight weeks of a term are very busy, and it is 
not easy to find time for work of this kind. None the less 
a good deal is being done, and efforts are being made to 
secure that more should be done in the future. One college 
has recently established a boys’ club in a poor district and 
has made itself responsible for the management. And 
societies which have hitherto devoted themselves mainly to 
devotional meetings or discussions are trying to arrange for 
any of their members, who wish, to do social work in Oxford. 
This side of religious life in Oxford is vigorous and 
developing. Slowly but quite steadily the interest in social 
questions and the sense of civic responsibility is growing; in 
the main that interest and sense of responsibility are rooted 
in definite religious conviction, but even where that is not 
so, who will deny that it is truly, if imperfectly, religious ? 

Of the societies there are three that stand out above 
others, the Oxford University Church Union, the Oxford 
Intercollegiate Christian Union, and the Christian Social 
Union. The first was not long ago regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as almost exclusively “ High ” Church; it still has 
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that reputation, but has been lately taking care to show 
that it is as comprehensive as the Church which it represents. 
Its meetings are well attended, and it is the centre of a good 
deal of interest and even enthusiasm, but it may be doubted 
whether it has any very strong influence on the University 
generally. Perhaps it does not aim at this, but only on the 
bringing together those who are already convinced Churchmen 
with a view to mutual edification, and in this no doubt it 
succeeds. If its influence is confined it is because many, 
and they, perhaps, the most alert and active, are shy of 
identifying themselves so closely with an ecclesiastical system, 
and have no interest at all in ecclesiological matters. They 
would not, for instance, care to discuss the “validity” of 
anybody’s “ orders ” because they would attribute no meaning 
to the term. 

What has been said of the Church Union is probably 
even more true of the Intercollegiate Christian Union. This 
is an undenominational, or rather an interdenominational, 
body, whose meetings, I am told, are mainly devotional. 
It has branches in some colleges, and these are some of 
them mainly devotional and some mainly critical To 
the individual persons who compose it there is no doubt 
that this Union is of the highest value; but if its influence 
on its own members is even stronger than that of the 
Church Union, it is at the same time more confined. The 
number of undergraduates who would care to join in informal 
devotional exercises in the company of any but their closest 
personal friends is very small Where a college branch 
treats Bible reading critically rather than devotionally its 
religious value becomes, of course, more indirect, but its 
influence may be much wider. This consideration brings 
us back to the question of religious discussion, which, for 
the moment, I postpone. 

The Christian Social Union has nothing approaching the 
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corporate life of the other two; but it is in effect far more 
comprehensive, and its influence is more widely felt. Its 
membership is confined to members of the Church of 
England and of bodies in full communion with it. But 
the fortnightly meetings are open to all. It is not, as the 
others are, a complete society in itself, being one branch 
of the Union which has branches in very many centres 
throughout England. But the general policy of the Union 
is to leave each branch as free as possible, and the Oxford 
University branch may therefore be regarded as whole and 
complete in itself. The meetings are devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of social questions, and literature in the shape of 
pamphlets and leaflets on those questions are sent to the 
members. Members are also assisted in the duty of en¬ 
couraging with their custom good employers, a “ white list ” 
being sent round to all. The Social Union is now trying 
to co-operate with the other unions in providing opportunity 
of social work. The attendance at the fortnightly meetings 
varies considerably, and is never so large as could be wished. 
But the influence of the Union is wide and it is making 
steady progress with its main work—which is to make 
professing Christians, and especially professing Churchmen, 
feel their responsibility for the social and economic condition 
of the country. On the whole the members are no doubt 
Churchmen in the narrower sense; but there are some who 
still hold to the Church as the Church of their fathers, who 
are very doubtful about many of its doctrines, but are glad 
to identify themselves with their fellow Churchmen in the 
study of these social questions—which is no doubt the most 
effective way in which an undergraduate can display his 
belief in the doctrine of brotherhood. He is in Oxford 
mainly to study, and has not much time for “practical” 
work; the best he can do is to include social conditions 
in the field of study. 
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In the vacations no doubt he has more time for 
“ practical ” work. And here the settlements come in. As 
I have said, the three London settlements appeal on the 
whole to different types of men. Toynbee Hall is distinctly 
the most intellectual. To a few people it has seemed frigid, 
but this must appear surprising to those who have enjoyed 
the singularly warm and hearty welcome extended to visitors. 
No doubt serious effort is made to carry on the work on 
scientific principles; but science and zeal are not incom¬ 
patible, and a moment’s reflection assures one that if the 
residents had no enthusiasm they would not be there. The 
Hall has no definite religious basis, though of course very 
many of the residents are convinced members of some 
denomination. Oxford House is the most “ breezy ”—I can 
find no other single word. Its common room is very like 
a college J. C. R. There is any amount of keenness; every 
one enjoys life and every one works hard. There is not 
very much study of social questions, in a scientific sense, 
but abundance of opportunity for gaining experience. It 
is definitely a Church of England institution, with perhaps 
a slight, but very slight, tendency in the “High Church” 
direction. The last characteristic is partly due to the 
existence of the Oxford Medical Mission in Bermondsey, 
which is strongly “ evangelical ” in character. In the usual 
sense of the term “religious” there can be no question at 
all that this is the most religious of the three settlements; 
and there is an opportunity of forming friendships with 
working lads more easily, perhaps, than elsewhere. These 
settlements are mainly staffed by men who have finished 
their university course, but in vacations they are visited by 
undergraduates, who thus get an opportunity of doing work 
in connection with a well-established institution and of 
adding some personal experience to the theoretical acquaint¬ 
ance with social problems which they may acquire in Oxford. 
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Interest in these problems may not be in itself religious, in 
the usual sense of the term; but it is often prompted by 
religion, and is often a stimulus to religion—it is very 
rarely quite independent of it. 

It must be admitted that the present situation in Oxford, 
as regards these three settlements, gives some ground for 
alarm. There is not an unlimited supply of men with 
apostolic tendencies, and it is important not to allow the 
demand to exceed it. On the whole the same men go 
to the meetings held in support of Oxford House and 
the Oxford Medical Mission; but they cannot subsequently 
go into residence in both. There is quite serious danger 
that a multiplicity of institutions may lead to the in¬ 
efficiency of all. It is hard to know where the line should 
be drawn; but I am quite clear that, so far as London 
is concerned, if the maximum of settlements has not been 
passed, it has been reached. 

In mitigation of these anxieties, however, it must be 
mentioned that a new force has begun to make itself felt 
in Oxford—The Students’ Christian Movement. Both as 
a stimulus to enthusiasm and as a ground of union it has 
already accomplished much; some of those who had fullest 
opportunities of judging found during the winter that the 
influence of the summer camp at Conishead was widespread 
and strong. It is too early as yet to say how much power 
of endurance this movement has in Oxford; but it is the 
most hopeful of all the facts that call for consideration 
in this connection. 

One word must be said about foreign missions, if only 
to apologize for saying no more. There are various agencies 
which aim at interesting the University in missionary work. 
But, on the whole, the main stream of religious interest, as 
of political interest, is at present directed to the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions of labour in England and the attempt 
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to put a really human life within the reach of the lowest 
classes. In the term of eight weeks there are far too many 
meetings in support of estimable causes, and those held on 
behalf of foreign missions suffer most. This may be sad, 
but not altogether. If we do not love the Englishman 
whom we have seen and see daily, we cannot love the 
Central African whom we have not seen. 

I pass on now to the question of religious discussion. 
Most colleges have a “ Church Society ” which is devoted 
to such discussion. The papers are generally concerned with 
some “ practical ” matter, some question of Church policy or 
the like; but theological questions are also discussed, and 
that with perfect freedom. These societies do something to 
give public expression to the “Religious Life” in Oxford, 
which seems to me at once most religious and most vigorous, 
and whose form is an investigation at once reverent and 
relentless. It has been said that nowhere is discussion so 
thorough as among undergraduates, because they have 
tolerably well-trained minds, and no sense of responsibility 
to cramp them. No one minds changing his opinion, and no 
one supposes his opinion will be accepted unchallenged by 
by anybody else. Consequently, every one is ready to state 
openly what he really thinks, without qualification or con¬ 
cealment. A steady fire of criticism is maintained upon all 
possible theories, but upon none more unceasingly than 
upon the theories of religion. It must not be supposed that 
every one joins in this, but the number of those who do is 
very large, and they are, on the whole, those who are 
most typical of the University, who have learnt most from 
it, and owe most to it. Taken broadly, there can, I think, 
be no doubt at all that the result is a deepening of reverence 
and a widening of tolerance. There is, so far as I know, 
very little dogmatic agnosticism in Oxford. The dominant 
type of religious thought is still that which in Oxford began 
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with Green, and in England generally with Coleridge—I do 
not mean their technical philosophy, but their whole method 
of regarding life and religion. 

Such criticism of all presuppositions no doubt involves 
much “ unsettlement ” and many “ difficulties.” This is 
inevitable; but the matter is made far worse than it need 
be by the apparent shyness of school-masters to prepare 
their pupils for the ordeal. The majority of boys seem to 
leave school with a theological apparatus hopelessly in¬ 
adequate to their general intellectual equipment. Religion 
has been treated, not as the crown of all studies, but as 
something apart, whose very formulation is sacrosanct. The 
undergraduate soon discovers that Christianity, as he cbn- 
ceives it, is crude and phantastic; and before he is able to 
reconstruct his belief there is a breach in the continuity of 
his religious life involving a loss that is totally irreparable. 
The source of the evil is the inadequacy of his religious belief 
to the capacity of his mind. Everything else about him has 
developed; but this has not been allowed to develop. Views 
about the Bible, which require nothing more than careful 
reading of the Bible itself to appear untenable, are rooted 
in his mind, and regarded by him as an ineradicable element 
of his religion. Once his attention is directed to the. matter, 
he sees immediately that he has already outgrown the only 
form of religion he has; and if he is a person of only normal 
intellectual alertness, his attention cannot fail to be so 
directed. There must be some shock when we first see 
through the devices by which our reverence in early child¬ 
hood is stimulated and maintained; but that shock can 
be minimized and extended over a considerable period, so 
as to become a normal transition with no more serious 
accompaniments than growing-pains ; the reverence may 
be maintained wliile its artificial stimuli are removed. Half 
the “unbelief” in Oxford—if by that we mean a whole 
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state of mind, and not only the refusal to assent to this 
or that proposition—is due to the fact that the religious 
side of so many boys’ nature is left to the end of their 
school-days in the state to which it was brought by their 
preparation for confirmation. What is needed is not the 
suppression of Oxford criticism—that would be disastrous 
if it were possible, as it is not—but the gradual introduction 
of boys at school to the problems that lie about religion 
as they become old enough to appreciate their nature. Few 
sixth form boys are in a state of rigid inelasticity as to 
the authorship of the Homeric poems; but many are in 
such a state as to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
The discovery that the force of the negative arguments 
on such a matter has never been presented to them reacts 
on their whole training by suggesting the suspicion of 
insincerity. If school-boys were gradually accustomed to 
the reverent criticism of religious beliefs by religious 
teachers, undergraduates would be less ready to fling off 
creeds like a worn-out coat when the divisions of opinion 
on fundamental questions suddenly direct their attention 
to their own condition. 

But, under the circumstances, I have no hesitation in 
saying that as a rule this negative stage is a real advance. 
The conventional beliefs with which too many boys come 
to the University are, to them, an intellectual fetter from 
which they must be freed before any positive advance is 
possible. If the intellectual side of their religion had 
been developed at an equal pace with the rest of their 
intellectual life, it would be otherwise. But as things 
generally are, rational religion can only be purchased by a 
breach with the past—that is to say, at serious emotional 
loss; in some cases a sympathetic tutor may be able to 
make the transition gradual by showing his pupil what it 
is in his crude theology that is of real spiritual value, and 
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what is the pictorial or other metaphorical setting by which 
it had been made real to him in childhood—thus com¬ 
pressing into a short period a mental movement that 
normally requires some years. But this can only be done 
on a basis of personal sympathy, which must always be 
comparatively accidental. 

No doubt there is in Oxford a great deal of indifference 
to religion, just as there is a great deal of indifference to 
everything else. But on the whole it is a religious place. 
I have probably not done justice to the more ecclesiastically- 
minded undergraduate. It is to be hoped that some other 
writer will remedy the defect. One must speak by one’s 
own experience; and in my experience the deepest religious 
force in Oxford is the spirit of remorseless search, willing, 
with Descartes, to doubt everything that can be doubted, 
but proving its belief that God is, and that He is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek Him, by its con¬ 
tinued search and its resolute refusal to take metaphor 
for definition. This spirit is widely diffused, and in¬ 
fluences many who do not seek it, and would, perhaps, 
elsewhere be quite unaffected by it. Its results are in 
the main a suspicion of formulated beliefs, but a deep 
personal reverence for our Lord, and a trust in the God 
who, far from being unknowable, is being continually more 
and more apprehended, but is not yet so fully known as to 
make logical definition either possible or desirable. In some 
cases those who have come under the sway of this Oxford 
spirit of religion are nearer to orthodoxy than that; in 
some cases they are further from it. . But it is in this 
spirit, especially when combined, as it often is, with 
sympathy for poor people and work among them, that 
I should look for the strongest and most characteristic 
religious life in Oxford. 

W. Temple 
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Or the Necessary Limits of Individual Freedom arising out of 
the Conditions of our Social Life 

By John Stuart Mill 

[Editorial Note. —We have great pleasure in presenting the following essay by 
John Stuart Mill. The manuscript, which, so far as can be discovered, has never before 
been published, was Ifft among certain other effects in the house at which J. S. Mill 
died at Avignon. We gratefully acknowledge the courtesy of Miss M. Taylor, the living 
representative of John Stuart Mill, who has approved the publication of this essay in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Review.] 

Introductory 

T HERE is perhaps no question upon which it is possible 
to theorize to so little effect as upon the nature of 
human freedom; there is perhaps no range of thought in 
which we may so easily perplex ourselves with so little 
prospect of reaching a sound and serviceable result. On this 
field of thought, as perhaps on some others, it is possible, 
and in a sense easy, to arrive, by what appears to be a process 
of reasoning, at results which no mortal man can honestly 
and heartily accept as true—at results which are belied by 
the inviolable laws of human thought and feeling. I believe 
that it is not very difficult to set forth what will appear 
vastly like a demonstration of this proposition:—That human 
freedom is altogether an illusion or a fiction, that every act 
of every human creature is absolutely determined by unalter¬ 
able laws. I will honestly confess that I am wholly unable 
to furnish anything like a satisfactory refutation of the argu¬ 
ments that may be urged against the existence of human 
individual freedom. At the same time I do not hesitate to 
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affirm that there is no sane being who can adopt and con¬ 
sistently carry out this doctrine. It appears to me that 
every reasonable act of every sane man is a practical assertion 
of the existence of individual freedom. 

But I am not at present concerned with arguments for 
or against the actual existence of human freedom. What I 
have now to say is exclusively addressed to those who admit 
the existence of human freedom, who believe, in fact, that 
they themselves can, within certain limits, do what they 
please, and that the same faculty of voluntary action is 
possessed by their human fellow-creatures. If any man 
does not know what we mean by doing what we please, I 
cannot now undertake to explain this meaning; if the phrase 
“voluntary action” conveys no distinct conception to the 
mind of the reader I cannot now undertake to furnish to him 
or to convey by any means to his mind, a distinct conception 
which shall answer to this phrase. Nor can I undertake to 
show on what ground men believe themselves to possess this 
faculty of voluntary action. It seems to me that this belief, 
like many others which have a wide influence upon the 
conduct and the well-being of mankind, is not based upon 
any process of logical argumentation, but upon some 
immediate or spontaneous sense, on some movement of 
consciousness. Men believe that they are free, or that free¬ 
dom, or the power of voluntary action, is a natural feature 
in their being, in perhaps something the same way as they 
believe that they are men, and not mere locomotive vege¬ 
tables, or two-legged beasts—mainly because they cannot 
help believing it. 

I assume not only that men have the power of exercising 
freedom, but that this power is generally regarded by men 
as an object of desire. Even if human individual freedom, 
or the power of voluntary action, should actually prove to 
be a mere illusion, or should prove to be something totally 
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different in its nature from what it is commonly supposed to 
be, still, while it is regarded as a reality by so large a portion 
of mankind, and while its possession is regarded so univers¬ 
ally as an object of desire, it seems to me certain that the 
considerations set forth in this work are not wholly unworthy 
of attention. How far the desire of freedom is reasonable, 
how far the possession of freedom is really beneficial to all 
mankind, and under what special circumstances it may be 
more or less beneficial, are questions of which I shall not 
now attempt the complete solution. It seems to me very 
certain that, in this age and in this country, the desire of 
freedom, or of what is supposed to be freedom, is widely 
prevalent among all classes. The restrictions upon men’s 
freedom—or what they regard as such restrictions—may not 
only occasion suffering or irritation to those who find them¬ 
selves thus restricted, but may lead to ill-feeling and strife 
between men. If then it should prove that our freedom is 
necessarily limited—that there are limitations which arise 
inevitably out of the conditions under which we live, it must 
surely be important that we should know distinctly what are 
these limitations, and how they are connected with the cir¬ 
cumstances and conditions of our lives. It is probable that 
men will often struggle vigorously, and sometimes with 
destructive violence, against those restraints upon their 
freedom which they believe to be imposed upon them by 
adventitious circumstances or by the arbitrary will of other 
men. It is possible that men may sometimes rebel against 
those restraints which are necessarily associated with the 
most valuable forms and modifications of our social life; and 
in their wild and undisceming efforts after unlimited freedom, 
may overturn arrangements and institutions which are essen¬ 
tial to the higher moral life of mankind. It is not even 
impossible that men, by their ill-directed efforts after 
unbounded freedom, may destroy those very features of our 
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social life which tend to enlarge their freedom, and may thus 
bring themselves under a more degrading and oppressive 
bondage than that which they have cast off. Whatever 
may be our estimate of the absolute value of freedom, we 
cannot but profit by gaining a clear insight into the various 
causes of the limitations which restrict our freedom, by 
distinguishing those restraints which must be borne for the 
sake of our moral and social culture, from those which arise 
from abuses in our social system, and by accurately discerning 
those limits beyond which we cannot hope to extend our 
freedom without doing away with those conditions which 
render life valuable to us. 


General Considerations regarding the Nature of 

Freedom 

Whatever special theory we may hold regarding the 
nature of human freedom, its source, or its foundation, it 
is certain that by freedom, if we mean anything at all, we 
must mean freedom to act. We cannot conceive of any 
exercise of freedom other than by action. A man who is 
free, is free to act; the man who is not free to act possesses 
no such freedom as we can form any conception of. Our 
notion of freedom is, therefore, based upon our notion of 
action. What is the precise connection or relation between 
these two notions, I leave for the determination of those 
who are more skilful in fashioning definitions than myself 
Now, it is certain that no rational being will act without 
a motive; the motive will either be a desire or inclination, 
or will arise out of, or be connected with, some desire or 
inclination. 

Now, there are two kinds of freedom, which perhaps 
have not yet been sufficiently distinguished, even by those 
eminent thinkers and writers who have given their attention 
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to this subject. These are—the freedom to do what we wish 
to do—and the freedom to do what we do not wish to do. 
If any sane man affirms that it is a matter of indifference 
to him which of these kinds of freedom he enjoys—that he 
does not care whether he is free to do only what he wishes 
to do, or free to do only what he does not wish to do, then 
I should certainly affirm without hesitation that he does 
not know what he is saying. 

Now, if we should conclude that the freedom to do what 
one wishes to do, is in reality the only sort of freedom 
which any man seriously desires, or even the freedom which 
he mainly desires, it will be very manifest that the enfran¬ 
chisement of the whole human race will be no simple 
problem. It will be manifest that this kind of freedom— 
the freedom to do what One wishes—will be different, to 
some extent, in the case of every human creature. For 
all men to be free, in this sense, supposes as many kinds 
of freedom as there are human beings in this world. It 
seems quite certain to me that the matter has not generally 
been looked at in anything like this light. I am almost 
sure that people have commonly supposed that Freedom 
is one uniform thing , and that the freedom which one man 
may possess or may desire is, as a matter of course, the 
same sort of thing—differing only in degree—as the freedom 
which another man may possess or may desire. 

It may seem an extravagant assertion that there are 
just a thousand million kinds of human freedom, but I am 
sure that any thoughtful person will soon convince himself 
that there are more kinds of freedom, which may be actually 
desired by human individuals, than can easily be thought 
of or examined in a brief space of time. One man would 
be free to get drunk, or to appear drunk in certain special 
places; another would be free to accost all passers-by with 
a certain familiarity or insolence; another, to hoot and jeer 
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at persons obnoxious to him. One would be free to engage 
in brawls and riots in public places; another, to create public 
nuisances (a head which will comprise an almost infinite 
number of different kinds of freedom); some would be free 
to create obstructions in public thoroughfares, some to shut 
up such thoroughfares altogether, others to create thorough¬ 
fares for themselves, according to the caprice of the moment, 
regardless of any other consideration. One man would be 
free to use, according to his pleasure or caprice, any valuable 
property which he may chance to find in his way; another 
would be free to exclude all mankind from all use or enjoy¬ 
ment of any property upon which he can anyhow contrive 
to lay hands. One man’s freedom would be exercised in 
tilling such a piece of ground; another man’s freedom would 
require this land to remain untilled. One man would be 
free to build a house in a certain spot, another would find 
his freedom curtailed by such erection. 

One man would be free to express his own opinions 
in his own way, at all times and under all circumstances; 
another would be free to prevent such expression of opinions, 
and to choose his own mode of prevention. One man 
would be free to teach the children of others, another to 
keep his children untaught. One man would be free to 
morally pervert, or cruelly treat, his own children; another 
would be free to beat his wife; another, to torture living 
creatures in general. One man would be free to have a 
multiplicity of wives, another to have no wife at all (and 
this latter kind of freedom is not so universally conceded 
to mankind, as a superficial observer of human affairs might 
imagine). One would be free to have as many children 
as he pleases, another to have as few (and this also is a 
kind of freedom which must not too hastily be assumed 
as the universal birthright of all mankind). Some would 
be free to utter obscene jokes or to sing obscene songs 
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before miscellaneous company; some, to exhibit obscene 
pictures in public places; others, to exhibit their own persons 
without such covering as is demanded by the ordinary 
notions of decency. One man would be free to wear his 
hat while “ God save the Queen ” is being played or sung; 
another would be free to “bonnet” the person exhibiting 
such a mark of disloyalty. I should think it can hardly 
be necessary to go on and fill five hundred pages with this 
catalogue; I should think the reader who has the least 
fertile invention could easily fill five hundred pages with 
such a catalogue without any help from me. 


The Individualist Theory of Freedom 

I believe that some persons have been disposed to regard 
each human individual as occupying, or as having a right to 
occupy, a certain “ sphere of activity,” in sole and exclusive 
possession. Within this sphere he is to exercise perfect 
freedom, unimpeded by the free action of any other human 
creature. To this sphere his activity is to be confined, so 
that he shall in no way encroach upon the spheres of activity 
which belong to other men, or impede their free action 
within their respective spheres. According to this theory, 
a state of perfect and universal freedom may be attained by 
merely assigning to each individual his own sphere of activity, 
by securing to him free and unimpeded action within this 
sphere, and by strictly and absolutely limiting his activity to 
this sphere. Every man will be perfectly free who has his 
sphere of action unencroached upon by others. If any man 
is deprived of his freedom, or if his freedom is in any way 
curtailed, this must arise from his being expelled or excluded 
from his own sphere of activity, or from some encroachment 
being made upon this sphere. To do away with all forms of 
oppression, and to render all mankind perfectly free, all that 
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we have to do, according to this theory, is to assign to each 
individual his own sphere of activity, and in some way to 
shut him up within this sphere. 

I will not now attempt to show just how far this theory 
of freedom—which I will take the liberty of calling the 
Individualist Theory—is now prevalent amongst men. I 
c ann ot help thinking, for my own part, that the ideas 
commonly prevalent amongst men concerning human free¬ 
dom, and especially concerning practical modes of extending 
human freedom, are greatly muddled and confused. I have 
a strong conviction that, if men generally would reduce 
their ideas upon this question to something like order and 
clearness, it would be found that something like this theory 
of independent spheres of activity is at the basis of all 
attempts to attain a perfect state of human freedom, or even 
to effect a large extension of human freedom, by means of 
mere legislative arrangements. So far as human freedom 
can be attained by the mere fencing off of human beings, 
each into his own sphere of activity, so far it is conceivable 
that men should look to the agency of civil governments for 
the enlargement of their freedom. Whatever step can be 
taken by civil governments towards the general enfranchise¬ 
ment of mankind, can only be effectual by more accurately 
ascertaining the sphere of activity of each individual, or 
by more securely guarding each person’s sphere of activity 
from the encroachments of others. 

But let us consider what sort of sphere of activity it is 
which can be assigned to each human individual for his 
exclusive occupation, and within which he is to exercise 
perfect freedom. I have referred to the necessary connec¬ 
tion, in the case of every rational being, between action and 
some desire, inclination, or motive of action. If the action 
of a human being is to be limited to a certain sphere, he 
must find, within this sphere, desires, impulses, or motives of 
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action, or the objects which give rise to such desires, impulses, 
or motives. 

Now, there is a certain class of human desires or impulses 
which have exclusive reference to the objects of inanimate 
or brute nature. Let us try and conceive this material 
universe, animate and inanimate, parcelled out into provinces 
or districts, one of which shall be assigned to each voluntary 
agent as his sphere of activity, within which he shall exercise 
perfect freedom of action so long as he does not encroach 
upon the sphere of any other voluntary agent. We need 
not now inquire precisely how these provinces, districts, or 
spheres of activity shall be marked out or divided. Whether 
such a division would be barely possible in the nature of 
things, whether any rule or principle could be found which 
would guide us in carrying it out—whether any human 
ingenuity or sagacity would ever be sufficient accurately and 
justly to parcel out this universe of inanimate and brute 
nature into such districts or spheres of activity, to find a 
sphere for every rational or conscious being, and rigidly to 
pen up or confine each free agent within his own sphere— 
are questions upon which I am not now inclined to enter. 
But let us assume, for the sake of our present argument, 
that all this would be possible, that every human creature 
might be securely penned up within his own sphere of 
activity, and that he might have absolute and undisturbed 
possession of this sphere; our present question is, how far 
would such an arrangement afford men Freedom —that is to 
say, what they would feel to be freedom—such freedom as 
they would in any way desire, or as any one would suppose 
to be desirable for them. 

Let us look at those desires and impulses which most 
immediately and most exclusively relate to the external 
material world. These are clearly the animal appetites. 
Now, let us consider how far the province or sphere of 
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activity which could be assigned to each human individual 
will comprise all those material objects to which a man is 
drawn by his animal appetites—how far, that is to say, 
supposing men to be mere animals, each human individual 
could be furnished with a “ sphere of activity ” within which 
he may exercise all the freedom which his animal appetites 
will lead him to desire. 

There are but few objects in nature which in their crude 
or native condition are such as to satisfy any desire or 
inclination of man. We can pen up a tame ox upon a piece 
of pasture land, and if it be sufficiently large and sufficiently 
luxuriant, and if he be unmolested by tormenting insects or 
other causes of irritation, he will be, for a time at least, 
perfectly satisfied. But we cannot easily find a piece of 
pasture land upon which we can pen up a man, to his own 
perfect satisfaction, let him be ever so “ bovine ” in his tastes, 
disposition, or habits. We cannot now find, or even imagine, 
any Garden of Eden whose natural products will satisfy the 
wants of the most simple and unsophisticated of men. 
Whether there may be lands where the soil is so fertile, and 
the sky so genial, that the natural products will amply supply 
the wants of some small section of humanity, is not a question 
which we need now discuss. We may easily convince our¬ 
selves that the great mass of mankind have animal wants 
and desires which can only be satisfied by the products of 
human labour. Thus, supposing each human individual 
fenced off in his little district or “sphere of activity,” 
supposing the most favourable state of circumstances, this 
province or district can only afford him satisfaction for his 
desires through the results of his own labour. Thus, if we 
could establish a perfect state of freedom by merely dividing 
the material universe into “spheres of activity,” and by 
penning up each human individual (voluntary agent) in his 
own sphere, this freedom could only be enjoyed by any 
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human creature, by means of a certain measure of toil. 
Whether this measure of toil would be such as most human 
beings, or as any human beings, would find agreeable— 
whether this toilsome freedom would not be more burden¬ 
some than a moderately easy servitude, is a question which 
we cannot undertake to settle on the present occasion to the 
satisfaction of all persons. If any one of my readers has any 
doubt upon the matter, I only wish he could try the experi¬ 
ment, and be fenced off for a year and a half in some “ sphere 
of activity ” where he should be unmolested, but also unaided, 
by any human creature, and where he should have no 
material means of enjoyment, or of satisfying any of his 
desires, save what might be the spontaneous production of 
nature or the exclusive result of his own toil. 

I am certain that any thoughtful and observant reader 
of this work will easily convince himself, without actually 
making this experiment, that no such freedom as this would 
be any object of his desire. There are not many persons who 
are anxious to go back to the “ state of nature,” and to aban¬ 
don all the benefits that civilization has conferred upon man¬ 
kind. Those whose wants arise most exclusively from animal 
desires, require at every moment the help of their fellow-men. 
If we imagine the most equitable division of the material 
universe into “spheres of activity,” and imagine each 
individual occupying his sphere under the circumstances 
most favourable for his comfort and enjoyment, I have not 
the slightest doubt that the life of each human individual, 
thus penned up in his own “sphere,” would be a life of 
continual misery. His freedom would be practically limited, 
in most cases, to the freedom to starve. 

But when we look at men as other than mere animals, 
we see still more plainly that their desires are not such as to 
find satisfaction in any such “ sphere of activity ” as we can 
imagine assigned exclusively to each rational and conscious 
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being. Even the most brutal and sensual of men could not 
enjoy himself long grazing like an ox in his own little 
pasture, even if this pasture should comprise everything that 
could tempt the palate of an epicure. We cannot imagine a 
human creature, for any length of time, basking with perfect 
satisfaction insulated in a paradise of sensual bliss. Even 
the sot cannot always relish his cups in solitude; the most 
carnal of human enjoyments must sometimes be sweetened 
by companionship. 

There will be few indeed amongst the readers of these 
pages whose actions are mainly determined by desires or 
impulses which relate exclusively to mere material objects. 
We are very liable to be misled, in reference to this question, 
by a superficial view of human conduct and human affairs. 
We see men earnestly engaged in what appears to be the 
pursuit of mere material objects, for the most part in the 
mere quest of gain. A large section of mankind seems to 
be exclusively occupied in the acquisition of money; may 
we thence conclude that money alone will satisfy every 
desire or inclination of these persons—that a person of this 
description, if penned up in a “sphere of activity” which 
should yield him an abundant harvest of coin, would enjoy 
the fullest freedom which he could desire ? The miser may 
perhaps seem to hoard his gold for the mere sake of possess¬ 
ing it, with no thought of using it for any purpose, good or 
bad; yet even the miser, if he were perfectly isolated from 
all his fellow-beings—not only in regard to actual bodily 
presence, but in thought and in feeling—would perhaps find 
that his gold had lost its charm. Let us suppose the miser 
to become aware that every human being in the street or 
the parish where he lives has a hoard twice as large as his 
own—I think no miser would find his gold afford him any 
satisfaction after such a discovery. The miser’s passion is 
a very subtle element of our nature, and one which it is not 
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easy accurately to trace in all its workings, but the feet to 
which I have just alluded seems to me to indicate very 
plainly that, even in the case of the miser, avarice is not 
mere love of gain for its own sake , but for the sake of some 
social relation , some relation, that is to say, with our 
fellow-men, which the possession of wealth enables us to 
maintain. 

Every human being has, probably, a brute element in 
his nature—a set of desires and inclinations which can be 
satisfied by mere contact with the visible and tangible things 
of the material world, without regard to any social relations 
which may subsist between himself and any of his fellow- 
creatures. 

But apart from all matters which admit of question, 
there cannot be the smallest doubt, in the mind of any 
thoughtful person, that, amongst all those classes who have 
any measure of cultivation, excepting a few eminently sensual 
persons, the far greater number of human desires are such 
as can only be satisfied through some kind of social relation , 
or relation between fellow-beings. To return to the love of 
gain, it is not for the sake of possessing so many thousands 
of circular plates of metal, or for the sake of having his 
name inscribed in some register with certain figures appended, 
that the worldly or avaricious man toils and hoards, but 
mainly for the sake, either of the power over other men, or 
of the eminence, distinction, or notoriety, amongst men, 
which this wealth will give him. Men do not desire merely 
to be rich , but to be richer than other men, or than certain 
other men. The avaricious or covetous man would feel 
little or no satisfaction in the possession of any amount of 
wealth if he were the poorest amongst all his neighbours or 
fellow-countrymen. A woman covets a pretty bonnet; you 
may perhaps fancy this is for the sake of the article itself. 
It is nothing of the kind; the bonnet would be just as pretty 
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if every woman in the parish had just such a one; and yet 
in that case it would probably wholly cease to be an object 
of desire. There are some things which men desire because 
certain others possess things that are precisely similar; there 
are some things which men desire because no other persons 
can possess similar things. A coat of a particular material 
and make may be in request because certain persons, or 
certain classes of persons, possess similar garments; a picture 
or a diamond may be an object of envy because there is no 
other in the world like it. 


The Essential Nature of Freedom 

There is clearly a certain kind or measure of freedom 
wherever a man chooses one course of action rather than 
another. In one case we say that a man has his choice, and 
in another case that he has no choice; and we feel that he 
has a freedom in the one case—which we feel to be wanting 
in the other case. But, at the same time it is no less certain 
that I may be, in some measure, unfree even where my 
course of action is determined by my choice. It will at least 
be admitted that, amongst a variety of cases in which I act 
according to my choice, I am more free in one case, and less 
free in another case. If the reader declines to admit an 
absolute want of freedom in cases where a man selects his 
course of action from two or more courses which are offered 
him, he must at least admit a difference in such cases of 
choice—one action being more free, and another being less 
free. As my present object is practical utility, rather than 
scientific accuracy, this admission of a comparative unfreedom 
in cases of actions determined by choice, will suffice to render 
me in some measure intelligible to the reader. Thus, I have 
my choice—shall I take this valuable ring from the 
jeweller’s counter, or shall I not take it ? And yet, if the 
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ring be not mine, no sane man would pretend to regard me 
as so free to take it as if it were mine. I am at least com¬ 
paratively unfree to take your property in that manner 
which the law would regard as felonious. Now, in what 
manner is my freedom circumscribed in a case where I have 
the opportunity of committing a theft, not indeed with the 
prospect of ultimate impunity, but without meeting with 
immediate opposition ? We need say nothing, for the 
present, regarding the force of the moral law as limiting my 
freedom in such a case as this. The common mind un¬ 
hesitatingly pronounces—I am not free to steal, because the 
law of the land forbids me. 

Now in what way does the law of the land circumscribe 
my freedom? It leaves my limbs unrestrained; it leaves 
me in every case—or at least in nearly every case—the choice, 
to obey the law, or to disobey it. The law merely threatens 
me with a penalty, if I choose to disobey. If I have a desire 
or inclination urging me to disobey the law, I have to make 
my choice, between gratifying my desire or escaping the 
penalty of the law. It is clear that the law exercises upon 
me no kind of influence or restraint save by setting before 
me a certain motive for acting or forbearing to act. 

It cannot be doubted that we have a certain notion of 
freedom which is based upon the nature of the motives which 
determine our actions. The man who acts from certain 
motives is more free, the man who acts from certain other 
motives is less free. The martyr or the patriot who defies 
bad or oppressive laws, and chooses to endure the penalty by 
which such laws are enforced rather than yield obedience to 
them, seems to us more free than the man who obeys these 
laws in opposition to the dictate of his conscience. Here are 
two men who, in the same circumstances, have, as we may 
suppose, the same motives urging them to action; the one 
man yields to one set of motives and is free, the other yields 
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to another set of motives and is unfree. Certain citizens of 
a democratic republic will for the mere payment of a sum 
of money, vote for the appointment of one man as able, 
absolute, and hereditary dictator; certain other citizens of 
such a republic will suffer close and painful imprisonment 
for their unsuccessful resistance to a coup de main , and will 
voluntarily choose the continuance of their captivity rather 
than swear allegiance to the usurping tyrant. The latter act 
upon a certain class of motives, and are free, or compara¬ 
tively free; the former act from another class of motives, 
and are unfree , or comparatively unfree. But, it may be 
asked, what are the motives which determine a free action, 
and what are the motives which determine an action which 
is not free or which is less free ? This is not an easy question 
to answer fully, in general terms, and one to which I shall 
not in fact attempt to give a sufficient answer. I do not 
now aim at laying down a moral system which will give 
perfect satisfaction to all persons of deep thought and of 
extensive information. I believe that the science of morals 
is yet in its infancy, and I do not aspire to effect much by 
means of this work towards its final completion. I believe 
there are some persons who regard their feelings, in relation 
to some human interests, as having a more distinct and 
unquestionable reality than their intellectual conceptions. It 
is, perhaps, mainly to such that this work will commend itself, 
seeing that it is based rather upon the sense of freedom than 
upon any intellectual conception of freedom. 

I may be wholly unable to demonstrate to the critical 
reader that the motives which influence our actions are, 
respectively, higher and lower; there may be those who 
will altogether deride the notion that one motive can be 
higher or nobler than another. The fact to which I would 
appeal is that w r e—meaning those persons to whom this 
work is mainly addressed—have a strong and unmistakable 
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feeling that some motives are higher, and others lower. 
This feeling we who experience it are no more bound to 
explain or account for, in order to justify our acting upon 
it, than we are bound to account for the distinctions of 
colour in order to justify our selecting our draperies according 
to their tints or patterns. 

Indeed, with those who positively deny this distinction 
of human motives as higher or lower, I do not care much 
to argue. If a man really believes that the hog, in gobbling 
up his wash, is influenced by as high or as noble a motive 
as the philanthropist, who works unostentatiously early and 
late to relieve the destitute poor of his parish, I for my 
part do not care to discuss moral questions with him. If 
a man, who is ruled for the time being by mere appetite, 
pretends to have any higher or nobler motive than that 
of the pig, I am wholly unable to appreciate his view. If 
a man, when eating to satisfy his hunger, being conscious 
of nothing but his hunger and its satisfaction, yet professes, 
by virtue of his general excellence of character, or of his 
having fulfilled certain stated “religious observances,” or 
by virtue of certain “ latent principles,” or of some mysterious 
knack of “ doing everything to the glory of God,” to convert 
his hunger into a high and noble motive, as high and noble 
as that of the philanthropist, I can only say that such 
subtleties are altogether out of the range of my intellectual 
powers. 

I believe there are persons who resent, as a gross indignity, 
the charge of ever being influenced by motives to which 
the term “ low ” or “ lower ” can be applied. They regard 
their persons and their actions as invested with that sort 
of sanctity or moral dignity that we cannot even, without 
doing them cruel wrong, pick out this or that action or 
feature in their conduct as worse or morally lower, or less 
noble, than another action or feature. 
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For my own part, having never seen fit to set myself 
up as a pattern of sanctity or moral excellence, I am quite 
certain that the motives which determine my actions are 
extremely variable in their degree of moral worth; and I 
am sufficiently certain that the same is true of those persons 
to whom this work is intended to appeal. Those persons 
whose actions are, all of them, already of the highest and 
noblest moral character possible to mortals, seem to me 
incapable of all such improvement as this work is designed 
to promote; in those whose actions are all of the lowest 
and most ignoble moral character I have but little hope 
of effecting any improvement. It is those who, being 
conscious of the need of improvement, are at the same time 
conscious of possessing those elements of character which 
render improvement possible, that I am anxious to aid or 
encourage in their strivings after a higher and noble state 
of moral being. 

I would submit to the reader this view of human 
freedom, with all modesty, not knowing, in fact, how far I 
may claim for it the authority of noted writers upon moral 
questions, or how far I may claim the merit of originating 
it. That man seems to me to act with freedom who yields 
to the impulse of the highest motive which demands his 
obedience, or which presents itself to his consciousness, at 
the moment of determination. It is, perhaps, rarely that any 
action is determined upon by any human being under the 
sole impulse of one motive. I cannot help thinking that, 
when one solitary motive is present to a man’s mind, he will 
certainly and inevitably act from this motive. Whether he 
is free or unfree in such an action, is a question which there 
is now no practical necessity for us to consider. I think 
there is at least some plausibility in the supposition that 
wherever a man clearly and manifestly exercises his freedom, 
there will be a variety of motives present to his mind. At 
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any rate, it is quite certain that, in all such cases as we need 
now consider—that is to say, in those cases where it is a 
practical question whether a man shall be more free or less 
free—the action will be determined upon under the influence 
of a variety of motives—the action is, as it were, the final 
result of a conflict of motives. A new impulse or desire 
arising in a man’s mind, where there is no positive force 
with which this new inclination has to contend, will, in 
nearly every case, find itself at least opposed by a certain 
mental inertia—the disinclination to action at all, or the 
charm or attraction of the previous condition or course of 
action. I should think there are few human actions which 
are not preceded by a state of mental indecision, however 
short, in which the agent asks—Shall I do this, or shall 
I not ? 

It might possibly be a matter of no small difficulty to 
determine fully and completely which of all the motives that 
ever influence human actions are higher and which are lower 
—to arrange all motives of human action in a scale, showing 
their relative degrees of moral worthiness or unworthiness. 
This is a problem of which I shall not here attempt the 
complete solution, since it is not my present purpose to 
complete the extremely imperfect science of Ethics. But I 
am strongly convinced that, unless human motives can be 
thus arranged in a moral scale, there can never be any such 
science as Ethics at all, or any approach made to the 
construction of such a science. 

I think that we may at least take one step towards the 
formation of such a scale of human motives, in placing the 
animal appetites at its lowest extremity, as being, of all the 
motives that can influence human conduct, and which are 
not actually vicious, the lowest and meanest. 

Yet it is certain that we do not regard all actions as 
unfree which are performed under the mere impulse of 
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bodily desire, or of some other low or base motive. The 
man who sits down to his meal with a hearty appetite and 
eats from pure hunger, uninfluenced by any other motive, is 
not necessarily regarded as unfree. There is no necessary 
want of freedom in drinking to quench one’s thirst, or in 
falling asleep from weariness. It is not merely because an 
action is impelled by a low or base motive that it seems 
wanting in freedom, but because there is, at the same time, a 
higher and nobler motive which claims the obedience of the 
agent. In short, we regard an action as unfree when it is 
determined by some motive which is not the highest present 
to the mind of the agent, at the moment of determination. 

Let us take a variety of those most ordinary cases in 
which men act in a manner which is commonly regarded 
as wanting in freedom—the elector who votes with his 
landlord or his wealthy customer lest he should lose his 
farm or injure his [trade; the man of position in society 
who conceals his religious, social, or political views lest 
he should forfeit his social standing ; the political leader 
who attaches himself to a party whose policy he does not 
approve in order to gain a lucrative place; the clergyman 
who belies his most solemn convictions in order to retain 
or to obtain a benefice; the author who publishes senti¬ 
ments which are not his own in order to win favour from 
the public or from some section of the public; the lady 
who wears a dress which she feels in her heart to be grossly 
indecent in order to be fashionable; the villager who for¬ 
sakes his conventicle and attends the parish church, contrary 
to his convictions of duty, lest he should offend the squire’s 
lady and lose his Christmas soup and coals, or who sends 
his child to the “National” School rather than to the 
“British,” in spite of his convictions as to their respective 
merits, from dread of the clergyman’s influence; the shop¬ 
keeper who is ruled in all matters connected with political, 
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parochial, or municipal interests by the dictation of those 
wealthy persons from whose custom a considerable part 
of his income is derived. Now, in all these cases it is 
manifest that the agent chooses his course of action, and 
yet in every one of these cases we feel that there is a 
want of freedom. In each of these cases we can imagine 
the agent choosing to act in a contrary manner, and in a 
manner which we should feel to be at least more free. In 
each of the cases cited above the agent acts in violation 
or in disregard of some serious conviction, for the sake 
of some low and selfish object; in each of such cases we 
feel that the agent is ruled by a lower motive, to the 
suppression or the disregard of a higher motive, of which he 
may be more or less clearly conscious. 

It is not, of course, easy in, all cases to discern clearly 
and accurately the whole of the motives which influence, 
or which ought to influence, those persons whom we see 
acting around us, and the relative strength of each of the 
various motives which may influence them; yet I am con¬ 
vinced that, the more closely we look at men’s actions, 
the more frequently shall we find them acting under the 
impulsion of a variety of motives, some of which we feel 
to be higher and more worthy to rule men’s actions than 
others. 

I am convinced that a careful scrutiny of human 
actions will show that where, in actual life, men act with 
unfreedom—where we feel them to be in any way enslaved 
or deprived of their freedom, their actions are nevertheless 
determined by choice —that the free action differs from 
the unfree, or the action which is more free from the 
action which is less free, in the different orders of motives 
which prompt them. 

Whatever theory we may adopt, guided either by 
philosophy or by common-sense, regarding the actual 
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nature of human freedom, we cannot but regard our freedom 
as limited, or as liable to be limited. Whatever kind of 
freedom we may enjoy, or however numerous the different 
kinds of freedom which we may enjoy, it is certain that 
we can have no clear conception of freedom without having 
a conception of some kind of restraint, or other circumstance 
which either does limit, or may limit, this freedom. What¬ 
ever questions may be raised in reference to this subject 
which we may be unable to solve to our own satisfaction, 
we may at lea^t feel—those of us, that is to say, who will 
give any serious attention to the matter—that this depart¬ 
ment of our subject, the nature of those restraints or other 
circumstances which circumscribe our freedom, is a topic 
upon which we can reflect with some hope of attaining a 
useful result. 

I think there can be little doubt that this negative view 
of human freedom—the view of those features and circum¬ 
stances in our lives which limit our freedom or tend to 
render us unfree —is that aspect of the subject which minds 
of the ordinary stamp are best able to realize. And yet I 
think it can as little be doubted that the ideas commonly 
prevalent amongst men upon this point are far from clear 
or consistent. First of all we meet with the notion that 
the main limitations upon men’s freedom are owing to 
oppressive or unjust laws, enforced by civil governments. 
I believe most firmly that this is a fallacy which is as 
mischievous as it is absurd. I think that any intelligent 
man who will try and picture to himself the restraints upon 
his freedom to which he is likely to submit, or the sacrifices 
of freedom which he is likely to make, during an ordinary 
day of his life, he will see at once that civil or judicial 
coercion has a very small share in laying down those limits 
which actually circumscribe his freedom. I am not alluding, 
of course, to persons of singularly vicious or lawless character, 
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or in other respects exceptional in their dispositions or 
habits. A person of ordinary decency and respectability 
will, at least in this country, rarely find himself checked 
in the carrying out of his desires, by the restraints and 
prohibitions of law. A person of ordinary decency and 
good repute, in ordinary circumstances, who should wish, 
many times during a year, to do an act which is forbidden 
by the law, will be the subject of some kind of thonomania 
or idiosyncrasy. 

I have already referred to the force of habit and the 
embarrassment which it may occasion us in our treatment of 
this subject. So far as a man is absolutely ruled by habit, 
so far our inquiries concerning human freedom can have no 
more reference to his case than to the case of an ordinary 
vegetable. It is useless to make arrangements for the 
freedom of such a one; it is useless to refer to the case of 
such a one for any illustration of our principles or our 
conclusions. We can therefore learn nothing from the case 
of a man who, if left to himself, would, from the mere force 
of habit, under all conceivable circumstances, rise every 
morning at the same hour, take his meals, day after day, 
precisely at the same hour and, as far as possible, in the 
same manner, and who will go on throughout the day 
fulfilling precisely the same routine of action. We should 
rather try and imagine circumstances which might render 
a man desirous of breaking through his habitual routine. 
Let us imagine a man to have some strong inducement 
to spend the day, or some considerable portion of the day, 
in some occupation altogether remote from his ordinary 
engagements—in some pleasure excursion, in some scientific, 
literary, or artistic pursuit, or in the advancement of some 
benevolent object, or in response to some demand of friend¬ 
ship. Or imagine him to have found some special induce¬ 
ment for economy in some detail of household or personal 
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expenditure, in some case where a considerable saving could 
be effected, without any sensible diminution of comfort or 
enjoyment, by taking a course unusual with persons in his 
position of life. Or imagine him to have found some person 
whose society is singularly agreeable to him, or promises to 
be highly beneficial, but whose occupation, social position, or 
“ ungenteel ” appearance is far removed from that of those 
persons with whom he has been accustomed to associate. 
Or imagine him to have undergone some change in opinion, 
on either a theological or a political question, which would 
lead him to adopt a course of action widely different from any 
which he has ever followed, or which has ever been followed 
by any of those persons who form the social circle in which 
he has moved. Or imagine him to feel a strong impulse to 
devote a large portion, either of his time or of his property, 
to the improvement of his fellow-creatures, or to the carrying 
out of some favourite theory or project for the advancement 
of human society. Or imagine him to feel impelled, either 
by taste or caprice, to adopt an occupation or profession 
totally different from that which he has hitherto followed, 
and which will be either far less profitable than his old 
pursuit, or will command far less consideration in society. 
None of these suppositions is altogether extravagant; they 
are most of them conceivable in the case of a man whose 
mental and moral structure differs widely in no feature from 
the ordinary type of mankind. 

Now it is quite certain that, with the great majority of 
mankind, in well-ordered societies, the restraining influence 
which will check such impulses as these and force the man 
back into the old track of use and wont, will not be the force 
of judicial coercion. This at least we may conclude without 
hesitation, although we may find it difficult to determine 
what will be the actual restraining force in all or any of these 
cases. Assuming that the force of habit does not operate— 
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and if we do not assume this, I think all considerations 
regarding a man’s freedom are futile—in the case of a man 
who is engaged in a lucrative occupation, out of ten cases in 
which he will feel an inclination to break through his general 
routine of customary actions, in nine cases he will be forced 
back into the habitual track through the desire of pecuniary 
gain, or through the fear of loss. In a great variety of 
matters he will be absolutely governed by public opinion, 
the opinion, that is to say, of that class or section of the 
public whose opinion he most regards. In matters of social 
etiquette, or those observances which have especial relation 
to the distinctions of social rank, he will probably be mainly 
ruled by the desire to appear as “ genteel ” in the eyes of his 
neighbours as his circumstances will admit. In many matters 
a man will be wholly controlled by the opinion of some par¬ 
ticular person, some leader of fashion, or great man in his 
neighbourhood or amongst his party, or even of his own wife. 
If he be an employer, and desirous of offering some con¬ 
cession to his discontented workmen, he will probably be 
deterred by the fear of some sort of social ostracism amongst 
his fellow-employers, especially if he be one of the least 
considerable amongst them. If he be disposed to make 
some unusual effort or sacrifice for a benevolent object—to 
give a larger sum of money than would generally be thought 
reasonable or becoming in his position of life—or to spend 
some considerable portion of his time in some practical effort 
for the good of others, such as a ragged or adult school, he 
would probably be restrained from the indulgence of such 
inclinations by the fear of ridicule. If he should be tempted 
to throw himself earnestly into some project or scheme for 
the general improvement of mankind, or of some section 
of mankind, it would be the fear of being called “ Utopian ” 
that would drive him back into the tramway of conventional 
self-seeking. If he should hold some extreme or exceptional 
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view on a theological or a political question, or regarding 
the relations of social ranks or classes and their relative 
duties, it will probably be a very complex feeling that will 
induce him to conceal this opinion, or at least to refrain 
from that course of action to which it would most naturally 
lead—partly the fear of losing caste or of becoming “ un- 
genteel,” the fear of forfeiting the respect or good-will of 
his associates, and of losing, in some measure, his social 
connection, the fear of losing the influence which he now 
holds amongst his neighbours, or the fear of injuring his 
business—all these fears being, perhaps, aggravated by his 
dread of the displeasure or disfavour of some particular class, 
as the clergy or the gentry, or the wealthier class amongst 
his neighbours. 

And, in general, there is a vast, vague, mysterious 
authority which casts its shadow over all human affairs, 
and which governs men’s actions with a far more stringent 
rule than that exercised by the civil governor—the authority 
of Conventionalism or Conventional Propriety. There is a 
strange and vague dread of doing what no one else ever 
does, of being altogether singular, which far more frequently 
restrains men—excepting the lowest or poorest classes in 
society, and perhaps not excepting these—from the in¬ 
dulgence of their personal fancies and caprices, than the 
prohibitions of civil law. 

If it should here be said, regarding all these influences, 
that a man yields to them voluntarily, and that they 
are no restraint upon his freedom, and if it be asked— 
How can a man be unfree in a matter where he himself 
makes choice of his course of action? I will refer the 
reader to what has been said in reference to certain aspects 
in which freedom seems to consist, in some measure , in the 
subordination of a lower order of motives to a higher. In 
case the reader should have forgotten the remarks alluded 
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to, or should have failed to find convincing force in 
arguments, which to me, I say with all humility, seemed 
quite unanswerable, I will here so far repeat myself as to 
remark that if a man yields voluntary obedience to the 
dictates of fashion, of public opinion, of the “ genteel ” circle 
in which he moves, or in which he aspires to move, of his 
employer, of his customers, he as truly yields voluntary 
obedience to the injunctions of the law. Whatever sense of 
unfreedom a man may experience in paying assessed taxes 
or parish rates, in filling up a census paper, or even in 
putting in an appearance to a writ of summons, I am quite 
stue that a man will often feel quite as oppressive a sense of 
unfreedom in “cutting” a shabby relative for fear of his 
“genteel” neighbour, in appearing at a social gathering 
which is wholly devoid of cordiality or friendly warmth, 
and which comprises only persons disagreeable to him, in 
attending a religious service which is altogether wearisome 
to him, in complimenting a lady upon her musical per¬ 
formance, or in listening to the conversation of a noted 
bore. 
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M ORE than ten years have elapsed since a Grace 
of the Cambridge University Senate appointed a 
Syndicate to consider “what further rights or privileges, 
if any, should be granted to women students by the 
University, and whether women should be made admissible 
to degrees in the University, and, if so, to what degrees, 
on what conditions, and with what restrictions, if any”; 
but it has not been long enough to forget the harassing 
controversy which followed on the just and moderate 
proposals of that Syndicate, nor the final defeat of the 
women’s claim for a titular degree. Time, however, has 
marshalled the arguments of those long debates into their 
proper places on the right and left, has separated the 
good from the bad, the impersonal from the personal, and 
the relevant from the irrelevant; and it is the purpose 
of this article not to reopen the question as to the degrees, 
but rather to throw a little further light, drawn from 
American experience, on one of the alternative proposals— 
the scheme for the establishment of a new women’s univer¬ 
sity. This scheme was a mere paper scheme, drawn up by 
ten dons from Oxford and Cambridge, without the help of 
a single leading woman in the educational world, but it 
seemed to have a great fascination for many members of the 
Senate, and to commend itself to them not only as a prac¬ 
tical scheme, but also as a very desirable one. A university 
in which the energies of women students might find ample 
field for action, and in which their special needs might be 
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fully considered, this was to them an ideal which crowded 
out all desire to make women’s education at Cambridge 
more convenient or more efficient. The fact that there was 
no money available with which to endow such a university, 
did not interfere with the consideration of the ideal which 
should serve for any philanthropist offering to help women’s 
education. Should he found a university for women only, 
to consider the special needs of women, or should he endow 
a college for women in an existing university, and on the 
same lines as the men’s colleges in that university ? Should 
his aim be co-education, in the broad sense of an identical 
mental training for men and women, not necessarily implying 
association in undergraduate life, or should it be a special 
modification of training to suit the supposed special faculties 
and capacities of women ? 

Turning naturally to America, the land of philanthropists, 
it is seen in a glance that the tendency in the eastern states, 
at any rate, has been to establish universities or colleges 
exclusively for women, and this tendency is frequently cited 
by the advocates of a women’s university in England. But 
further information shows that these special colleges have 
succeeded only in as far as they have been modelled on men’s 
colleges; and the experience, both of co-educational colleges 
that have devised women’s courses, and of colleges for 
women, only demonstrates conclusively that women refuse 
to regard as satisfactory any modification whatsoever of the 
usual academic course. 

For this information we are indebted to a very 
interesting monograph on the Education of Women in the 
United States, by Miss M. Carey Thomas, President of 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania , 1 from whom all the 

1 This monograph, which received a silver medal, was one of a series of 
nineteen valuable monographs on American education, edited by Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, and contributed by the State of New York to the 
United States Educational Exhibit at the Paris Exhibition in 1900. 
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quotations in this article have been made. Miss Thomas’s 
paper demonstrates conclusively, first, that wherever co¬ 
education has been tried, it has been a success, and secondly, 
that colleges for women only have tended more and more to 
give exactly the same mental training as is given to men in 
men’s colleges of similar standing. The growth of co-education 
is shown by the fact that in 1870 out of the colleges attended 
by men, only 80 , 7 per cent, were co-educational, while 69*8 
per cent, were for men only; whereas in 1898 the positions 
were alm ost exactly reversed, 70 per cent, being co-educa¬ 
tional, while 80 per cent, were for men only, or, if Roman 
Catholic colleges are excluded, co-educational colleges 
formed 80 per cent, in 1898. “ Co-education is the prevailing 
system of college education in the United States for both 
men and women. In the western states and territories it is 
almost the only system of education, and it is rapidly becoming 
the prevailing system in the south, where the influence of the 
state universities is predominant. . . . Co-education was 
introduced into colleges in the west as a logical consequence 
of the so-called American system of free elementary and 
secondary schools. During the great school revival of 1880- 
45 and the ensuing years, until the outbreak of the civil war 
in 1861, free elementary and secondary schools were estab¬ 
lished throughout New England and the middle states and 
such western states as existed in those days. It was a 
fortunate circumstance for girls that the country was at that 
time sparsely settled; in most neighbourhoods it was so 
difficult to . . . secure pupils for even one grammar school 
and one high school, that girls were admitted from the first 
to both. In the reorganization of lower and higher education 
that took place between 1865 and 1870 this same system, 
bringing with it the complete co-education of the sexes, was 
introduced throughout the south both for whites and negroes, 
and was extended to every part of the west. In no part of 
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the country, except in a few large eastern cities, was any 
distinction made in elementary or secondary education 
between boys and girls.” Miss Thomas points out incident¬ 
ally, that here, for the first time, the girls of a great nation 
have received exactly the same education as the boys, 1 and 
that free opportunities for secondary education have influenced 
for nearly two-thirds of a century the whole American people, 
especially the men and women of the poorer classes; and 
she attributes the phenomenal industrial progress of the 
United States to the fact that the men have had such 
well-educated mothers. 

“The second fortunate, and, in like manner almost 
accidental factor in the education of American women was 
the occurrence of the civil war at the formative period of 
the public (i. e. state-supported) schools, with the result of 
placing the elementary and secondary education of both boys 
and girls overwhelmingly in the hands of women teachers. 
In no other country of the world has this ever been the case, 
and its influence upon women’s education has been very 
great. The five years of the civil war, which drained all the 
northern and western states of men, caused women teachers 
to be employed in the public and private schools in large 
numbers, and in the first reports of the National Bureau of 
Education, organized after the war, we see that there were 
already fewer men than women teaching in the public 
schools of the United States. This result proved not to be 
temporary, but permanent; and from 1865 until the present 
time not only the elementary teaching of boys and girls, but 
the secondary education of both has been increasingly in the 
hands of women.” 2 In 1870 women formed 59 per cent., in 

1 In 1898 girls formed 56*5 per cent, of all pupils in the public and 
private secondary schools of the United States. 

2 It has been frequently remarked that the feminine pronouns " she ” and 
" her ” are instinctively used in America in common speech with reference 
to a teacher. 
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1880,57*2 per cent., in 1890,65*5 per cent., and in 1898, 67*8 
per cent, of all teachers in the public elementary and secondary 
schools of the United States. Moreover, more women than 
men are teaching in the public and private secondary schools 
of the United States, whereas in all other countries the 
secondary teaching of boys is entirely in the hands of men. 
“When most of the state universities of the west were 
founded, they were in reality scarcely more than secondary 
schools, supplemented, in most cases, by large preparatory 
departments. Girls were already being educated with boys 
in all the high schools of the west, and not to admit them to 
the state universities would have been to break with tradition. 
Women were also firmly established as teachers in the 
secondary schools, and it was patent to all thoughtful men 
that they must be given opportunities for higher education, 
if only for the sake of the secondary education of the boys of 
the country.” 

Beginning in 1883 with Oberlin Collegiate Institute, Ohio 
(chartered as a college in 1850), which from the first admitted 
both men and women, it soon became the custom for state 
universities to admit women; but it was only in 1870, when 
the more important state university of Michigan opened its 
doors to women, that they were really admitted to instruction 
of true college grade. Now in the twenty western states, 
there are twenty state universities open to women, and in 
four territories, the one university of each territory is open to 
women; while in the eleven state universities of the southern 
states, only three are closed to women; and the one state 
university existing outside the west and south, that of Maine, 
admitted women in 1872. “ The greater part of the college 

education of the United States, however, is carried on in 
private, not in state universities. In 1897 over 70 per cent 
of all the college students were studying in private colleges, so 
that for women’s higher education their admission to private 
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colleges is really a matter of much greater importance. The 
part taken by Cornell University in New York State, in 
opening private colleges to women was as significant as the 
part taken by Michigan in opening state universities. Cornell 
is in a restricted sense a state university, inasmuch as part of 
its endowment ... is derived from state and national funds. 
Nevertheless, there is little reason to suppose that Cornell 
would have admitted women had it not been for the generosity 
of Henry W. Sage, who offered to build and endow a large 
hall of residence for women at Cornell University. After 
carefully investigating co-education in all the institutions 
where it then existed, the trustees of the University admitted 
women in 1872. The example set by Cornell was followed 
only very slowly by the other private colleges of the New 
England and middle states . . . but in the west and south 
the case was different, and the list of private colleges that 
one after another have become co-educational is a very long 
one.” 

To give a more just idea, however, of the opportunities 
for true collegiate work open to women in the United States 
at the present time, Miss Thomas selects from the colleges 
enumerated by the Commissioner of Education a list of 58 
leading colleges, of which 4 are independent colleges for 
women, 8 are women’s colleges affiliated to colleges for men, 
while 80 of the remaining colleges are co-educational. “ And 
a nearer examination makes a much more favourable showing 
for co-education. Of the 21 colleges closed to women in their 
undergraduate departments, 5 have affiliated to them a 
women’s college through which women obtain some share 
in the undergraduate instruction given, the affiliated colleges 
in 8 eases being of enough importance to appear in the same 
list. Of these 5, 4 (all but Harvard) admit women without 
restriction to their graduate instruction, and in addition 
Yale, the University of Pennsylvania and New York Uni- 
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versity make no distinction between men and women in 
graduate instruction. The Johns Hopkins University main¬ 
tains a co-educational medical school.” 1 We find, then, in 
this enumeration of the 58 most important colleges in the 
United States, that there are, apart from the 2 Roman 
Catholic colleges, only 10 to which women are not admitted 
in some departments. These are all situated on the Atlantic 
seaboard, mostly in small country towns or in the suburbs 
of cities, in co mmuni ties which have grown up about the 
college, and Princeton is the only one of them with a large 
foundation. 

Experience has thus met and answered the arguments 
against co-education in colleges. Not only has the standard of 
scholarship not been lowered, as was feared; but the average 
standing of women has been found to be slightly higher than 
the average standing of men, and there has been no larger 
percentage of withdrawals on account of illness among 
women than among men. That the question of conduct 
has been satisfactorily settled also, is not a matter of great 
importance for English educationists, as the collegiate 
organization of English universities renders the common 
undergraduate life unnecessary and even impossible. It must 
always be borne in mind that the problem in England is a 
far simpler one than that which is usually presented in the 
United States. Men and women students in England seldom 
meet except while they are receiving public instruction, they 
are not as a rule acquainted, and they have no common 
life of games or amusements, nor has this ever been desired 
by English educationists. Even the undergraduate who is 
most opposed to the admission of women to the universities 
will realize in time that the presence of women in the class- 

1 Since going to press the announcement has been made in the papers 
that the Johns Hopkins University will in future admit women to graduate 
courses of study, making them eligible for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 
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rooms, laboratories, and libraries in no way interferes with his 
free social and collegiate life. In the United States, indeed, 
men do not seem to object to co-education, as during the 
eight years from 1890 to 1898 men increased in co-educational 
colleges 70 per cent., hut in separate colleges for men they 
only increased 847 per cent. 

In turning to the consideration of colleges for women 
only. Miss Thomas shows that they have been mainly 
founded in the eastern states for women who like to live in 
academic communities with regulations and customs all their 
own, and that if American education were organized like 
English education, where the university is composed of many 
separate colleges, they would have no reason to exist. In 
their academic organization they have tended more and more 
to require the same standard of entrance examination, and to 
offer the same intellectual training as that in men’s colleges, 
so that it is no uncommon occurrence for the same instructors 
to pass from colleges for men to colleges for women, and from 
colleges for women to colleges for men, employing in each 
the same methods of teaching. At the opening of Vassar 
College in 1865 the trustees and faculty made an attempt, 
indeed, to discover and introduce certain modifications in the 
system of intellectual training then in operation in the best 
colleges for men. They planned to give much more time 
to accomplishments—music, drawing, and painting—and the 
example of Vassar was followed ten years later by Wellesley 
and Smith Colleges. These accomplishments have, however, 
gradually fallen out of the course, and neither Vassar nor 
Wellesley allows time spent on them to be counted as work 
towards the bachelor’s degree, while Bryn Mawr college from 
its beginning in 1885 found it possible to exclude them 
altogether. 

“ In like manner Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley in the 
beginning found it necessary to admit special students— 
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students, that is to say, interested in special subjects, but 
without sufficient general training to be able to matriculate 
as college students; but their admission has been recognized 
as disadvantageous, and has gradually been restricted. In 
1870 special students, as distinguished from preparatory 
students, formed 19*6 per cent, of the whole number of the 
students of Vassar; in 1899 they formed only 8*9 per cent., 
and only 8*8 per cent, of the whole number of Wellesley 
students. Smith since 1891 has declined to admit them at 
all, and Bryn Mawr never admitted them. 

“ It seems to have been at first supposed that the same 
standards of scholarship need not be applied in the choice of 
instructors to teach women as in that of instructors to teach 
men, that women were fittest to teach women, and that the 
personal character and influence of the woman instructor in 
some mysterious way supplied the deficiency on her part of 
academic training. For a long time not even an ordinary 
undergraduate education was required of her, and there are 
still teaching in women’s colleges too many women without 
even a first degree. But it has been found on the whole 
that systematic mental training is best imparted by those 
who have themselves received it; the numbers of well- 
trained women are increasing; and the prejudice against 
the appointment of men, when men are better qualified, 
has almost disappeared. 

“ It has been recognized that the work done in women’s 
colleges is most satisfactory to women when it is the same 
in quality and quantity as the work done in colleges for men, 
and it has been recognized also that they need the same 
time for its performance. Domestic work, therefore, which 
by the founder of Wellesley was regarded as a necessary 
part of women’s education, is at present, I believe, required 
nowhere except on the perfectly plain ground of economy. 
The hour of domestic service originally required of every 
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student in Wellesley was abandoned in 1896; a half-hour 
is still required at Mt. Holyoke, but tuition, board and 
residence are less expensive there. The time given to 
domestic work is obviously so much time taken from 
academic work.” 

We find, therefore, that the entire progress of education 
for women in the United States has been in accordance with 
the best academic tradition of men’s education. Every 
chance was given for the separate colleges for women to 
develop into something different from the colleges for men; 
and in co-educational colleges a women’s course of music 
and art might have been substituted for the mathematics 
and Greek of the men. But women seem to have made up 
their minds that the intellectual discipline they require is 
the same that men have found most serviceable, and in 
reforming their own education they have proved themselves 
both scientific and conservative by following very closely in 
the footsteps of men. And not only in undergraduate 
work, but also in graduate work, they have availed them¬ 
selves largely of opportunities, such as men have, for further 
study and research, women students forming 24*04 per cent., 
or nearly one-quarter, of all graduate students in the so- 
called “ graduate schools ” of the 28 leading universities and 
colleges of the United States. 

To remove the higher instruction of women from the 
great centres of university life is a step liable to two grave 
objections. In the first place, an immense increase of 
expense is involved in the repetition, to smaller audiences, 
of lectures now heard by men and women together. In the 
second place, and this is an even greater drawback—since 
the supply of really first-rate teachers is inherently limited, 
there must always be a diminution of efficiency whenever 
university instruction is decentralized; some, who before 
heard the best authorities, must now be content with in- 
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ferior substitutes. In the men’s colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, there has been for many years past a tendency 
which educational reformers wish to see still further con¬ 
tinued, to substitute for separate teaching by each college 
intercollegiate and university instruction. By this the un¬ 
necessary reduplication of many lectures to small audiences 
is avoided, and the best lecturer on any subject is enabled to 
teach all the best students of that subject. For this reason, 
the concentration of large numbers of teachers and learners 
in one place is essential to efficiency in all advanced work. 
This immense advantage, which the women’s colleges in 
Oxford and Cambridge at present enjoy, would necessarily 
be lost by a separate and isolated women’s university, just 
as it would be lost by any men’s college, however well 
endowed, if it were transplanted into some remote and 
sleepy country town. 

For these reasons, a special university for women is 
not likely to commend itself to the friends of women’s 
education, and when Oxford and Cambridge are again 
prepared to reconsider the question of women’s degrees, 
they will do well to banish wholly from their minds so 
impossible and undesirable a proposal. 


Alys Russell 
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P EOPLE who are not immediately acquainted with 
Oxford and Cambridge life to-day are generally 
unaware of the interest that undergraduates take in politics, 
and the majority of those who are not discount it 

There is a view that the Union is a very good thing 
in its way, but must not be taken too seriously, and with 
that reflection the political interest of undergraduates is 
dismissed. 

And this is not surprising, for among undergraduates 
themselves the great majority care little or nothing about 
politics, and by them political interest at the ’Varsity is 
actively as well as passively discouraged, not only because 
it does not interest them, but because they consider it a 
discreditable pursuit unworthy of a gentleman. But there 
is a minority, and an energetic minority, who are so 
interested, and it is on their behalf that a plea is set forth 
in these pages, both to those who are unaware of their 
existence and to those who disapprove of it. 

This article, which aims at examining the amount and 
value of this interest, is concerned not merely with the Union, 
and in dealing with so-called politics at the University 
it is well to define exactly what is meant. Many people 
suppose that it is the Union, and this is a root misconception 
which ought to be removed. The political interest of under¬ 
graduates finds its main existence in the small debating 
clubs which exist to satisfy every shade of political thought, 
although they are little known beyond their immediate 
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circle. In these clubs the real interest is centred, of which 
the Union is only the shop-window, and therefore let us 
consider them first 

The time spent at the Union itself scarcely excites 
approbation or disapprobation, it is merely a weekly de¬ 
bating society. When people say they object to so much 
time being wasted by undergraduates on politics, they mean 
the time that is spent in getting up subjects, sometimes 
perhaps for the Union, but generally for the smaller clubs, 
where every political topic is discussed. 

Now, many people consider it a great waste of time for 
undergraduates to discuss a multitude of political questions 
of which they know singularly little. The objection is that 
an undergraduate has only four years’ existence, and has got 
to divide his time between working for his schools and 
keeping himself in health. Political discussions are an 
extremely unhealthy form of recreation; they occur during 
hours which ought to be dedicated to “work,” and thus 
seriously impair all chances of doing well in the schools. 
This statement may appear a little sweeping, but there is 
a strong feeling that any such occupation is a waste of 
time. 

It may be that for some persons who desire to get a 
“ first,” the only chance is to divide their day up carefully, 
and then studiously work, studiously eat, studiously take 
exercise, and studiously sleep the requisite amount of 
time. For the rest of their life they will in all probability 
have opportunity to survey and regret the glories of their 
achievement. 

For those who object to undergraduates interesting 
themselves deeply in things other than “ schools’ work ” on 
the ground that it will interfere with their degree, in reality 
beg the question, which is whether a first is the summit of 
earthly ambition, and whether life ends at twenty-three. 
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Ought Varsity men merely to aim at academic success, 
or ought they to regard their four years of residence as a 
time in which to prepare themselves for the rest of their 
life? That is in reality the question, the importance of 
which is overlooked. It is surprising that so many men 
who owe much to their friendships, associations, reflections, 
and experiences at the Varsity, apart from their academic 
career, entirely ignore those advantages when dealing with 
another generation. Of course it can be argued that a 
first gives a man an invaluable start in life. But it does 
not at all follow that to pursue some other occupation 
necessarily deprives a man of all chances of doing well at 
his school. On the contrary, it ought to improve them, and 
a man must for himself decide and weigh the merits of 
his choice, what he will gain and sacrifice, and let him 
remember that “invaluable start” seems rather a large 
expression when one considers the number of firsts who 
have never got any further. 

But to pursue the argument: the enemy’s attack is 
concentrated on those men who were hovering on the brink 
of a first or second, and who, by “ wasting ” their time on 
politics, secured the latter. Their name is not legion, 
though some classic instances can be cited. 

But if those men were really worth a first, they were 
surely all the better afterwards for the thought they had 
spent on politics; and if they were of the sort who only 
procure a first by the help of Heaven and by over-working 
themselves, they have in all probability escaped a great 
catastrophe. Nobody denies that it pays to secure a good 
class, but it is not worth throwing away all the other 
advantages of the Varsity. 

However, that is what in some cases it amounts to, and 
the value of those advantages should never be minimis ed, 
A University career differs from that of a public school in 
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that the victim is not at liberty in the latter to choose his 
own line in regard to life generally, while he is in the former. 
He has every opportunity to take up and benefit from 
research in any direction. 

No doubt for many men the ’Varsity is nothing but 
a second public school, though for that matter to some the 
whole world is as well; but it can hardly be doubted that 
the great benefit that is derived from Oxford and Cambridge 
is the fact that men who go there really begin to think, 
to find their own way, and to grow up generally. If a 
man does not do that he misses nearly the whole blessing 
that Oxford and Cambridge can give. 

On the other hand, there are a great many men who, 
while indulging in other occupations, refuse to interest 
themselves in politics, which they think will be less amusing 
and less useful to them, although they may be advantageous 
to a few. 

But that is exactly where politics are useful, in that they 
are essentially all-embracing, and must appeal to and serve 
the world at large. There is no other pursuit that can give 
a comparable training or experience, which will be useful in 
almost every walk of life. 

The field is so wide, and the interests are so many, that 
a man who takes them up and begins to tackle some of 
the problems mentally cannot fail to be benefited, both at 
the ’Varsity and afterwards. The difference between him 
and the “public school” man is immense, as is patently 
obvious to any one who meets them. 

A political training at the ’Varsity, then, is a most 
excellent training, both in reflection and experience. There 
is another side to it which ought to be mentioned, namely, 
the connections that men make which are always useful 
afterwards. 

If, then, a political interest at the ’Varsity is an excellent 
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thing for the ordinary man, how much more is it essential 
to the man who intends going into politics afterwards ? 
And yet there are many such who, while they are at 
Oxford or Cambridge, ignore them utterly. 

From a political point of view, it is everything to have 
sifted one’s opinions as early as possible. 

So much for the political clubs, but the Union has 
values of its own, the chief of which is the experience it 
gives in the art of speaking, and here it is unrivalled. It 
is a very common thing to hear men of every profession say 
they wish that they had spoken at the Union while at the 
’Varsity, and it is no exaggeration to say that to have done 
so pretty constantly is an advantage in nearly every pro¬ 
fession, not only at the Bar, in the Church, or in politics 
themselves, but practically in every walk of life. The 
Union is an extremely critical audience, which is quick to 
discover the weak points of every speaker and inform him 
of them, and yet it is an audience which is sufficiently 
lenient to allow a man to improve slowly and without 
interruption. 

It may be that the Union is too critical a house; several 
M.P.s have said that it was the most difficult house to 
speak in they knew, and were at once reminded of the 
fact if ever they returned there to speak, though in the 
capacity of honoured guests. 

It is an open question as to whether this can be altered, 
though probably every one would admit that it was desirable 
to make the Union less stony and more enthusiastic; but 
it has been suggested that a good deal might be done if 
the house would cheer as in the House of Commons instead 
of clapping. 

A cheer is a much more natural noise than a clap, and 
comes far more readily, and it would be interesting to 
hear the opinions of members of the Union as to whether 
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it would be a good thing for the society to make clapping 
out of order. However that may be, the Union will always 
remain the best possible place to learn to speak in, and will 
be able to give an experience that no other place can afford. 
For the man who is thinking of going into politics afterwards, 
political interest at the ’Varsity has a further advantage in 
the attention older politicians have always been kind enough 
to give to undergraduates. 

The trouble that they take in doing this ought to meet 
with more response from the latter, who could not fail to 
benefit from it. As these politicians come down to the 
universities with the wish to meet and encourage beginners, 
undergraduates are presented with an opportunity that 
they often fail to make frill use of. At any rate, neither 
University can complain of the attention they receive 
from London. 

Thus there is much to recommend the undergraduate 
taking up politics at the ’Varsity, especially if he is at 
all likely to have to do with them afterwards, and the 
advantages that he will gain are varied and numerous. 

Finally, such an interest is not despicable, disreputable, 
or disgraceful, as is very widely supposed, and though this 
assertion is not made under the delusion that any one 
will think the better of politics for that, yet it is to be 
hoped that more ’Varsity men will deign to study the 
political problems of to-day. 

Wolmer 
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W HEN Gibbon, preparing the foundations o£ his 
history , 1 distributed the views of religion, which 
prevailed in the Roman Empire before it was invaded by 
Christianity, under the triple division of the magistrates, the 
philosophers, and the people—defined, respectively, as those 
to whom all religions were equally useful, equally false, and 
equally true—how did it not occur to him that his enumeration 
was singularly defective ? He repeats his epigram in various 
forms again and again, and bases his whole account of the 
conditions, with which the invading doctrines had to deal, 
upon the assumption that the action of the State, the 
speculations of theorists, and the practices of the populace, 
include between them all those aspects of religion with 
which the historian is concerned. It is not surprising that 
the outcome of this procedure is to represent the evolution 
of the Graeco-Roman world into its Christian shape as a sort, 
of cataclysmic puzzle. A rival epigrammatist might say 
with at least equal Ijruth, that the historian’s catalogue ox 
mankind omits just all the “people” whose feelings are 
most important. And similarly, in the neatly numbered 
list of causes, by which the enigmatic phaenomenon is to 
be explained , 2 we note that the preparations and approaches 
upon the pagan side count apparently for little or nothing. 
It hardly seems to be thought worth mentioning, that, 
in various ways, that vast and influential part of society, 

1 Chapter II. * Chapter XV. 
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which is neither official, nor scientific, nor superstitious, 
had been long in training, when the new preachers came, 
to receive just such a gift as they brought. 

This exaggerated sharpness of division between Chris¬ 
tians and Pagans is characteristic of historical study in the 
times which follow the rupture of the Catholic world in the 
seventeenth century; and it attained its height in the 
eighteenth. The tendency is not confined to the sceptical 
side. Johnson, who roundly asserts that Horace, when 
he says— 

parcus deorum cultor et infrequens 
ins&nientis dum sapientiae 
consultus erro, nunc retrorsum 
vela dare atque iterare cursus 
cogor relictos, 

is merely playing with the idea of an awakened conscience, 
was as little disposed as Gibbon, his adversary in the 
Literary Club, to recognize that between “religion” and 
“the classics” there could be any material connexion or 
affinity. It is strange to go back five centuries, to an age 
of comparative ignorance, and to see how the students of 
the thirteenth century, with their scanty apparatus and 
defective method, could nevertheless read the records of 
the transition to Christianity in a reasonable way, simply 
because it had not occurred to them that the cause of 
Catholicism could be either fortified or impeached by 
misrepresenting the manner of its growth, or by arbi¬ 
trarily severing it from some of its natural and necessary 
antecedents. When Dante says that the poet Statius, 
by his studies in Virgil, had been led so far towards the 
coming revelation that he promptly recognized its truth, 
and was actually initiated by baptism into the religion 
which he had not the courage openly to profess, Dante 
asserts, no doubt, much more than is likely to be true, and 
his proofs (which in their general outline are not beyond the 
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reach of a fair guess) would have been rejected, and rightly, 
by a better critic of documents. But he has the root of 
the matter. He sees what to any simple and unprejudiced 
mind is obvious, that the Thebaid of Statius is a docu¬ 
ment of the first importance to the history of European 
religion. It does not, indeed, represent any of Gibbon’s 
categories; it is neither political thought, nor philosophic, 
nor popular. But it stands for something not less significant, 
as a prognostic of development, than any of these—the vague 
aspirations of classes disposed to think, but not disposed, 
or indeed able, to think with rigour. To represent such 
aspirations is necessarily the chief business of poetry which 
asks to be taken seriously and to achieve a permanent place. 
In a picture of the society into which Christianity came, to 
leave out the Thebaid, or not to put the Thebaid well in the 
foreground, would be like describing the England of the 
eighteenth century without notice of the Essay on Man, or 
the England of the nineteenth without In Memoriam. 

Every age has its own way of error, and we, no doubt, 
ours. But our way is not the Voltairian. If we do not 
read our jEneid exactly as Dante read it, we are at least 
aware that, when Dante described the visions of Virgil as a 
main contribution to the establishment of Catholicism, when 
he wrote that the journey of iEneas to Hades was “the 
occasion of the Papal mantle,” he stated a fact, and a fact 
of vital significance. How we read the Thebaid, it were 
perhaps best not to inquire. One cannot read everything; 
and it would appear that, in the whole repertory of import¬ 
ant European literature, no part just now lies more in the 
shade than the “ minor ” Latin epics. The Thebaid, indeed, 
does not deserve that epithet in any sense worth notice. 
But at present it goes with the rest; and for this reason a 
reminiscence, even of its main aspects, may have freshness 
enough to hold attention for a few minutes. If it should 
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even convey the impression, that to read the poem con¬ 
tinuously from beginning to end is a thing not impossible 
or unprofitable or unpleasant, that is no more than may be 
very fairly affirmed. 

The immediate purpose of the poem—a purpose which it 
completely achieved—was to satisfy the taste of fashionable 
audiences at Rome during that precise period, the latter part 
of our first century, when the stir of the Christian movement 
began to be felt there. It is in form a descriptive romance, 
and doubtless depended upon its romantic qualities for a 
first hearing. But the author aspired to more than this, 
and believed, before his work was complete, that he might 
modestly expect more. In the brief epilogue, which records 
his ambition and forecasts the future of his enterprise, he 
desires for his poem a place upon the same line, at however 
humble a distance, as the JEneid itself. To rival that 
“ sacred ” book the Thebaid will not pretend; but it does 
pretend to be of the same kind, and to have a post in the 
sacred procession. And in partial confirmation of this claim, 
the author adds that not only has his work obtained the 
notice of Caesar, but—what he justly estimates as more 
significant for his pretension—it has already made its way, 
like the jEneid itself, into the schools; already, he says, it is 
an instrument of education. No mere romancer, no mere 
story-teller, could have ventured to use such language. We 
cannot conceive the Lay of the Last Minstrel —a poem 
which presents, as a romance, some actual resemblance in 
type and method to the work of Statius—we cannot con¬ 
ceive even the Idylls of the King , put forward by Scott 
or by Tennyson as following, however distantly and 
respectfully, in the wake and track of Paradise Lost. They 
have not the “sacred” character. This character Statius 
attributes of course, as any one of that age would do, to 
the JEneid ; and for the Thebaid he claims that it is in kind 
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the same or similar; the Thebaid also (to translate his 
phrases into our language) is, he thinks, or may be, in some 
sort a gospel. 

It would have been strange if he had thought otherwise. 
The Thebaid attempts not only to latinize, but also to 
expand and deepen into larger significance, a story which 
for several centuries had held a chief place in the religious 
symbolism of that Hellenic or Hellenistic world to which 
Statius by birth belonged. 

This story, which here we need not tell, descends originally 
from a source now not open to investigation, the “ Theban 
cycle,” that portion of the ancient poetry passing under the 
name of Homer, which had Thebes for its centre of interest, 
as another portion, the “ Trojan cycle,” revolved about Troy. 
Whatever may have been the artistic merits of the Theban 
cycle—we have no reason to suppose them small—its moral 
interest seems to have been great from the first, superior 
probably to that of the Trojan. In that chapter of the epic 
narrative, which forms the substructure of the Thebaid, the 
subject was the doom of unlawful war, the defeat and 
condign punishment of a wicked confederacy, resolved, in 
despite of warning, to prosecute an unholy quarrel. In the 
earliest version which we now possess, the Seven Against 
Thebes of iEschylus, the ethical and humane sentiment is 
already powerful, much more so than in the Iliad or even in 
the Odyssey ; nor does it seem likely that this element is 
entirely assignable to the Athenian dramatist. 

But into these early developments we need not enter, 
because in the fifth century b.c., and in the latter part of it, 
later (that is to say) than iEschylus, a totally new colour 
was given to the story by the establishment, if not the first 
invention, of a sequel, devised in honour of Athens, and 
representing the spirit of that new humanism, of which 
Athens became the accepted centre and guardian. 
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In the original version, the wicked and defeated warriors 
incurred, as part of their natural punishment, the refusal of 
funeral rites. The poets of the cycle doubtless accepted 
this, like the poet of the Iliad, as an incident horrible indeed, 
but proper to war. But according to the new version, 
Athens, as the champion of humanity, refused to permit 
such an outrage, and enforced the common right of the 
race by forcibly rescuing the corpses from the insolent 
victors, and committing them solemnly to religious sepulture. 
The adoption of this supplement (whenever first propounded) 
as an article of Athenian religion can be dated with near 
precision. There is no trace of it in the Seven Against 
Thebes, which indeed would seem rather to exclude it. But 
about fifty years later it appears complete in the Suppliants 
of Euripides. In this play, and in the Children of Heracles, 
by the same author, where Athens plays a somewhat similar 
part as the vindicator of the oppressed and a respecter even 
of the enemy, we see for the first time clearly the conception 
of Hellas, and of Athens in particular, as the guardian and 
champion of humanity. Then for the first time it became 
distinctly visible, at least to an enthusiastic few, that the 
human world can be imagined, and might possibly be realized 
in fact, as something other than the sum of many hostile and 
internecine clans, more or less efficiently organized for 
mutual destruction. 

Upon the importance of this idea or sentiment, and the 
part which it played in the history of the Mediterranean 
peoples, up to and including the formation of a Mediterranean 
state under the protection of the Caesars, we need not insist. 
The Thebaid is entirely occupied with it. The whole 
story, as conceived by the author, is a preparation for the 
final interference of Athens, an ideal Athens, which figures 
symbolically as the sacred city of humanism and humanity. 

And now let us see precisely in what terms the essence 
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of this Hellenistic religion is described, for the edification of 
“ Italian youth ”, by Statius, a son (be it remembered) not of 
Italy, but of the Hellenic city of Naples. To invoke the 
interference of a defender on behalf of the dead, in whom 
humanity is outraged, the widows of the slain repair to 
Athens. There, and there only as yet (we are told), the 
conception of Godhead had been partly dissociated from 
that of mere superhuman power. There and there only was 
to be found, among the temples consecrated to force, one 
place reserved for compassion. 

“ In the midst of the city was an Altar, pertaining not 
to Might nor the powers thereof, but to gentle Mercy. 
Mercy there had fixed her seat, and misery made it holy. 
Thither new suppliants came ever without fail, and found 
acceptance all. 

“ There to ask is to be heard, and, dark or light, all hours 
give access unto One, whose grace costs nothing but a 
complaint. 

“The ritual takes no tax, accepts no incense-flame, no 
drench of blood, but only the dew of tears upon the 
stone, and the shorn hair of the mourner for a wreath 
above, and for drapery the cast robe, which sorrow puts 
away. 

“ With trees of kindness the ground is planted about, and 
marked for pardon and peace with the fillet-bounden bay 
and the olive’s suppliant bough. 

“Image there is not any; to no mould of metal is 
trusted that Form Divine, who loves to dwell in minds and 
in hearts. 

“Nor lacketh there perpetual assembly. For shaking 
fear and shivering poverty, these know that Altar well, and 
only happiness knoweth it not. 

“ The legend is, that it was the children of Hercules who 
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founded the sanctuary, in the city whose arms protected them 
when their sire had passed from the pyre to the sky. 

“ So the tale sayeth, but sayeth not worthily. Rather 
we should believe that it was those Visitants from Heaven, 
whom Athens hath ever made welcome to her soil, the same 
who there, in Athens, created law and the new man and 
the better way, they who thither brought the seed which 
thence descended upon the waste places of the earth—these 
(we will say) did in Athens likewise set apart a place of 
common refuge for souls that are sick, a sanctuary closed 
against wrath and threatening and tyrant strength, and which 
prosperity should not profane. 

“ Even in those old days that spot was known to the wide 
world. Thither the conquered came, and the exile, fallen 
power and wandering guilt. There did they meet, and prayed 
their peace. 

“The time was near, when the grace of that hospice 
should vanquish even the fiends of an (Edipus, should cover 
the corpse of Olynthus, and take even from an Orestes the 
torture of his mother’s ghost .” 1 

Prose does of course no justice to the fine melody of the 
Latin; nor is it possible for English words to convey exactly 
the native flavour. But the sense of this admirable passage 
(if we have caught it) will sufficiently show why we should 
not be too impatient with the scholars of the thirteenth 
century, or too ready to insist on our superiority in historical 
and philological science, when we find Dante searching for 
proofs that the Roman, who was expounding this religion to 
the society of Rome, within a few years after the prisoner of 
Christ Jesus was brought in by the Appian Way, had actually 

1 Statius, Thebais, xii. 481. The legend of Olynthus (?) is apparently 
unknown. It manifestly belonged to the same Areopagitic circle as those 
of (Edipus and Orestes, and symbolized the same doctrine of forgiveness. 
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been in touch with “ the new preachers ”, and had welcomed 
their message as the very , word for which he was waiting. 
Such an error is nothing beside that of enumerating a laboured 
list of causes, why the Christian doctrine should have rapidly 
made its way in the Graeco-Roman world, and omitting to 
specify, for one cause and the chief, that this world, so 
far as it had comprehended and embraced the Hellenistic 
culture, was more than half Christian already. 

It was not on this passage in particular that Dante rested 
his conviction that Statius was an actual convert; for he dates 
the baptism of the poet by an earlier part of the Thebaid, 
and before Book XII was presumably written. But doubt¬ 
less this description, the cardinal point of the whole poem, 
weighed with Dante, or with the authors of his theory, as 
general evidence towards their conclusion. And well it 
might. A Christian reader need not be either ignorant or 
prejudiced, to feel a shock of surprise or curiosity, upon 
reading, in a contemporary of St. Paul, and in what is 
manifestly intended for a declaration against paganism (as 
it was commonly held and understood), the allusions of 
Statius to the “ new man ” and the “ seed descending upon 
the waste places of the earth.” From the whole tone and 
method of Dante’s comments upon the Latin poets, 
especially upon Virgil and Statius, we must infer that he 
would have cited these expressions as consciously Christian, 
as betraying that secret acquaintance with the Christian 
mysteries, which he attributes to the author of the Thebaid — 
outwardly a courtier of Domitian but inwardly an adherent 
of the Apostles. It would, of course, be unpardonable, with 
our present lights, to repeat this error and exaggeration. 
The Athenian, or rather perhaps Eleusinian, symbols, to 
which Statius does really allude, the legendary restoration 
of the human race, and the mystic sign of the com-seed, 
were far older than Christianity, and by no means identical 
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with the Christian signs or doctrines which they superficially 
resemble; though, on the other hand, a historian, who should 
deny all connexion between the two systems, would be 
going beyond proof and indeed beyond likelihood. 

But upon dubious resemblances or solitary phrases there 
is no need to insist. What is solid and evident, what leaps 
to the eye, is the sentiment of the whole passage, the spirit, 
the general conception of religion, from which it proceeds. 
For this there is only one suitable word. It is exactly that 
sentiment to which Christianity appealed. To console the 
miserable and the guilty, to heal the wounds of the world 
and the sense of sin—these are the offices of that Altar, to 
which Statius directs the worship of mankind. “ I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice ”; “ Come unto Me all ye that labour 
and are heavy-laden ”;—for such inscriptions, and for such 
only, the shrine of his imagination is prepared. 

Imaginary, visionary, an ideal rather than a fact, we must 
evidently consider it, although it had an historical counterpart 
and actual existence. There were in Athens altars to more 
than one “ Deity ”, or spiritual abstraction, answering more or 
less to the “ Clementia ” of Statius—an altar of “ Eleos ”, an 
altar of “ Aidos ”. They are catalogued, as Athenian curiosi¬ 
ties, by the antiquarian impartiality of the traveller Pausanias, 
whose description of Hellas dates from our second century; 
and we hear of them otherwise. But it is not in the spirit 
of a Pausanias that Statius commemorates them. The 
Athens of his religion is a spiritual Athens, the imperfect 
symbol of that Hellenism by which he lived. The “ Altar 
of Mercy ” is not for him an object in a museum, an item in 
a "collection of miscellaneous antiquities. He scarcely cares 
to place it; it was “ in the midst of the city.” For the 
venerable legend associated with it, the story of Hercules 
and his children, he has nothing but scorn. The Altar of 
his thought not founded by the children of Hercules, 
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nor in fact by any earthly hand. Like other such emblems 
of aspiration, it was “ never built at all, and therefore built 
for ever.” 

And in the thought of the poet, it stands alone. We 
cannot miss, nor misunderstand, the sweeping depreciation, 
by which, in comparison with this Deity of the soul, and with 
the uncostly sacrifice of a broken heart, the whole art and 
ritual of polytheistic superstition are waved away. Such 
ornaments and offerings are for the patrons of power; and to 
these let those bring them who will. Nor can it be fairly 
said that there is anything in the Tliebaid that cannot, with 
reasonable allowance for the use of conventional literary 
forms, be reconciled to the position here finally taken up. 
The Apollo, the Juno, and the Minerva of Statius are no 
more real than those of Christian poets, of Dante himself for 
example. We can no more reason from the use of such 
machinery to the opinion of the writer, than we could infer 
the theological convictions of Scott from the spirits, which 
discourse upon the progress of the story, in the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. In this respect the Thebaid differs greatly 
from the JEneid, where, to the advantage doubtless of the 
story as a picture for the fancy, but to the detriment or 
confusion of the significance, the traditional figures of the 
Olympian gods have pretensions to reality, which in Statius 
they have lost. This difference among others was noted, we 
may presume, by Dante, who had his own practice and 
feelings, as a poet both Christian and classical, to guide 
him in such observations. He would naturally reckon it 
in favour of the opinions and theology of Statius, and 
attribute it to the advance, or rather the approach, of the 
true religion. 

But in fact we may suspect that this difference between 
Statius and Virgil is due not so much to time as to place. 
It is a difference in origin and native culture. The Thebaid 
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has nothing Roman about it, or almost nothing, except the 
language. Even the Latin has marked Hellenic features, 
and the substance is pure Hellenism. Allusions to Italy 
and things Italian, which might have been easily introduced, 
had such been the purpose, are almost entirely absent, and 
when they occur, are made as a Greek might have made 
them. Nothing else could be expected from a Neapolitan, 
from a writer so conscious of the difference between the 
Hellenic and the non-Hellenic elements in the civilization 
of the Empire, that, when he reviews the epics of Rome in 
search of a compliment to the memory of Lucan, he can 
remark that, “as a poem for Latins” (Latinis canens), the 
Pharsalia might claim a preference even to the JEneid. 
The work of Virgil would have been reckoned by the 
Neapolitan, not to its disadvantage, as largely Greek. 
Naples, described as a city still fully Greek in the time of 
Augustus, retaining the Greek constitution of society, 
Greek life, festivals, and culture, had presumably lost 
little or nothing of this character in the brief interval 
which brings us to Statius. Rather the marked patronage 
extended to its festivals by succeeding emperors, and the 
conspicuous imitation of them by I^mitian, the prince 
under whom Statius passed the time of his maturity 
and production, would strengthen the conscious pride of 
the Neapolitan in representing the chief centre of Greek 
learning and civilization within the bounds of Italy. It 
is worth noticing, that Naples claimed to have received 
a colony from Athens herself—the more worth noticing, 
because the historic fact is perhaps something more than 
doubtful. When we see what part is played by Athens, a 
somewhat imaginary and idealized Athens, in the Thebaid, 
we may suspect that, in the view of Statius, his pretension 
to an Athenian affiliation was at least as valuable as that 
Roman citizenship, which the Neapolitans, though faithful 
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“allies” of Rome, accepted late and with regret. The 
natural religion of such a person was the religion of 
Euripides, matured and enlarged: Hellenistic humanism 
in its latest stage of rational refinement and cosmopolitan 
scope. 

The part belonging to this type of sentiment and imagin¬ 
ation, among the influences preparatory to the adoption of 
Christianity as the religion of the Empire, might doubtless 
be overrated, but may be underrated more easily. It is 
certainly not from the actual leaders of the Christian move¬ 
ment, that we shall learn to depreciate the importance of its 
relation to that species of thought, whose ideal centre was 
the Areopagus of Athens. “ Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.” It does not belong here 
to consider the precise position in history which should be 
assigned to the Acts of the Apostles. But manifestly the 
author of that book, and those by whom it was invested 
with authority, did not desire to overlook or to minimize 
any advantage which the new religion might obtain from its 
claim to embrace, absorb, and satisfy that gentle doctrine of 
humanity, which had radiated, or was at least supposed by 
the world to have radiated, from Mars’ Hill. “Ye men of 
Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are exceedingly God¬ 
fearing.” To an exhaustive commentary upon these words, 
and upon the discourse which follows them, no small 
contribution should be furnished by the Thebaid. 

As we have had occasion to express the approval, which, 
when all reserves are made, is due to the historical appreci¬ 
ation of Statius and his position by the scholarship of the 
thirteenth century as represented in Dante, we ought not 
perhaps to leave unnoticed the strange and somewhat dis¬ 
concerting perversion, by which Dante, as commonly and 
naturally interpreted, attributes the origin of Statius, not to 
Naples, but to Toulouse— 
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“So sweet was the breath of my voice, that I, a 
citizen of Tolosa, was drawn by Rome unto herself .” 1 

It would no doubt be possible, without absurdity, to 
suppose that Statius, like Lucan, came from the far west; 
nor did Dante apparently possess the direct evidence, which 
we now have, to the actual fact. But even upon the 
documents which were certainly before him, and in view 
of what he himself infers and propounds, it is somewhat 
surprising that he should have accepted the supposed 
datum, and still more so that he should have thought 
it worthy of mention. However, it is enough here to 
note his error, which in any case is of little importance. 

A. W. Verball 

1 Purgatorio, 21. 88: “che, Tolosano, Roma asemi trasse.’* 
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I T is not clear that Cambridge is quite fair to the man 
who takes an Ordinary Degree. His Alma Mater is 
careful to exact fees with regularity—a matriculation fee of 
£5, a quarterly tax of 10s., examination fees amounting to 
£7 10s., and a degree fee of £7. If he shows his loyalty to 
the University by proceeding to the M.A. degree, there is at 
least £12 more to be paid; and if he likes, he may incur 
further outlay in order to have his name retained on the 
books. He need not indulge in such luxuries, however, but 
the normal course for his degree necessarily involves a pay¬ 
ment of £25 10s. to the University. During the last four 
years there were on an average 250 men, about 87 per cent, 
of those who obtained the B.A. degree, who were poll-men, 
so that the University receives more than £6000 a year from 
their fees; but it is not clear what she does for them in 
return. 

The University does indeed exercise a somewhat irregular 
supervision over the conduct of all persons in statu pupiUari 
by means of proctors ; and she admits them, at hours which 
can hardly be called convenient, to a library, where they can 
spend many months in trying to understand the system of 
arrangement, and cannot count on the help of assistants to 
bring them the books they want. Then the University is 
always ready to examine poll-men, and to report on their 
deficiencies. There is, however, one thing she makes no 
pretence of doing: she never attempts to teach them. We 
have heard a good deal, in discussions on London University, 
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about the difference between an exa mining and a teaching 
University. So far as the poll-man is concerned, Cambridge 
is merely an examining University. The colleges may do the 
teaching if they like, or the man may pick up instruction 
in any way he can. To all this the University is profoundly 
indifferent; but she is content, after interrogating the 
candidate on various matters, to give the stamp of her 
approval by granting a degree. 

There is a candid cynicism about the whole affair which 
almost suffices to disarm criticism. “ The poll-man,” as we 
sometimes hear it said, “ pays for the honour man.” This 
shows he has a meek and kindly spirit. The principle would 
be defensible if all who pay got the best they are capable of 
appreciating; there is no hardship if the man of greater 
ability gets more from his teachers than the man of less 
capacity. But when the poll-man receives no teaching from 
the University at all, and the honour man gets it all, the 
fairness of the arrangement becomes open to question. 

This practice of exacting payments, for which no specific 
return is given, might appear to the plain man—say to the 
Cambridge tradesman—to be palpably dishonest; but 
liberally-educated and liberal-minded men seem to have 
a different standard of rectitude. So long as there are 
no sinecure posts, and the money is divided among hard- 
worked men who are not overpaid, the academic conscience 
has no scruples about the unearned receipts which accrue 
to the University, and only wishes that they were larger in 
amount. It is true that those who send their sons to the 
University are under little misapprehension in the matter, 
and no very serious wrong is done to the sons of prosperous 
parents; even in their case, however, the injury may call 
forth protests when it is accompanied by insult. The 
standard of acquirement which the University dignifies with 
a degree is said to be low; the Cambridge B. A. does not 
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appear to afford such a guarantee of intellectual attainments 
as the degrees of less pretentious Universities. Hence self- 
respecting residents make no effort to conceal their scorn 
for this academic pariah. They wrap themselves in their 
virtue, and pride themselves on their austere refusal to do 
anything for the encouragement of the poll-man. “The 
poll-man,” as it is said, “ comes here at his peril; ” when he 
has dragged out three years of existence, he is assured in 
cultured circles that he is a discredit to the University, and 
that it is a mere impertinence for him to exercise his 
franchise on important matters of academic policy. If we 
admit that this complaint is well-founded, the question 
remains whether this state of affairs is entirely the poll- 
man’s fault ? May it not be to some extent his misfortune ? 
He paid all the* fees he was asked for without inquiring 
what became of them, and the University never attempted 
to teach him anything. If he has succumbed to the 
temptation to live down to the level of University require¬ 
ments, he is not entirely responsible for his failure to make 
his three years at Cambridge a good preparation for the 
work of his life, or a real help to the wise employment 
of such leisure as he may enjoy. 

Generalizations in regard to the habits of a class are 
proverbially dangerous, .but perhaps the opinion may be 
hazarded that the poll-man is not sensitive to academic 
ambitions. The honour man strives to attain a high 
degree, and when he has got it—especially if he has taken 
a lower place than he expected—he sometimes begins to 
consider what good it is likely to do him. The poll-man 
discounts academic ambitions beforehand; he is never 
disillusioned, because he has never had any illusions. He is 
not so clever as the honour man, but he has much more 
sense. He has not a keen intellectual interest in any form 
of book-learning, and he fails to see that it is likely to 
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serve any practical purpose, so far as he is personally con¬ 
cerned. He possibly suspects from his school experience 
that he could not count on getting more than a Third 
in any Tripos, and he does not see what good this would 
do him in the line of life he proposes to enter. This is a 
thoroughly reasonable frame of mind, of which the University 
authorities fail to take account, because they live in an 
unreal world of their own. Academic life has its limita¬ 
tions; the head of an Indian college hit off an academic 
career in the East with a few impressionist touches : “ We 
paltry officials live meanly in pen-and-ink sketches. Our 
life is bounded by a dream of promotion and pension. 
We toil, we slave; we put by money, we pinch ourselves. 
We are hardly fit to live in this beautiful world, with its 
laughing girls and grapes, its summer seas, its sunshine and 
flowers, its Garnet Wolseleys and bulbuls. We go moping 
through its glories in green spectacles, befouling it with our 
loathsome statistics and reports. The sweet air of heaven, 
the blue firmament, and the everlasting hills do not satisfy 
our poisoned hearts; so we make to ourselves a little tin- 
pot world of blotted paper, debased rupees, graded lists 
and tinsel honours ; we try to feed our lungs on its 
typhoidal effluvia.” 1 The honour man can adapt him¬ 
self to breathe such an atmosphere ; but the poll-man 
fails to respond to the stimulus it affords. The solemn 
grouping of men in the list of the General, and granting 
of First Classes, arranged in order of merit, in Special 
Examinations, may be the utmost which a merely examin¬ 
ing University can provide for the poll-man, but it is 
wholly inadequate as a, means of inducing the candidates 
to do their best. 

Are we forced to the humiliating confession that the 
resources of academic life are exhausted, and that nothing 

1 G. Aberigh-Mackay, Twenty-one Days in India, p. 11 0. 
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better can be made of the poll-man ? Surely the University 
might do something for him, if it would try, instead of being 
satisfied to give him no real chance. It is perfectly true 
that he does not display much intellectual interest, but it 
might have been supposed that some of the staff of this 
University were capable of awakening fresh intellectual 
interest. The material is not worse than that which is sup¬ 
plied by the schools to other Universities where this thing 
is done. At the Scotch, German, and American Universities 
large classes of men are taught by lecture; and just because 
large classes are taught together, it is possible to obtain 
sufficient remuneration for the instructor from the small fees 
paid by each student. In appealing to a large class and 
trying to hold their attention, the instructor is more likely 
to be at pains to rouse the interest of his audience, than in 
dealing with men individually or in very small classes. 
Cambridge has had considerable success in this very work 
in the large centres of population; the University Extension 
System has proved the possibility of arousing persons of no 
remarkable mental calibre to intellectual interests of many 
kinds. The same system of instruction by lectures and 
classes, could be easily adapted to the needs of resident 
undergraduates who are not reading for honours. Experi¬ 
ence from all quarters has shown that there are many 
subjects—scientific, literary, historical, and economic—which 
can be treated in this way, so as to appeal to the intelligence, 
and call forth a response. Insistence by the University on 
regular attendance at lecture, and regular paper work, as 
well as examination on the work done, would be at least an 
excellent alternative to the present course for the Ordinary 
Degree. The presentation of eighteen certificates of having 
satisfied the lecturer by attendance and attention to terminal 
courses of instruction, might be accepted in lieu of passing the 
General and the Special; so that no questions need be raised 
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as to alterations in the schedule of any examination. Colleges 
in which the teaching of the poll-man is well organized 
might prefer to carry on the instruction within their own 
walls, but there are many men who would gladly avail 
themselves of such a course of study, even if it proved more 
exacting than the present requirements. 

The one thing that would be essential to the success 
of such a course of University teaching is that the lecturers 
should make it their business to arouse the interest of 
the class and to hold it. The alleged failure of compulsory 
attendance at professors’ lectures in the past is not conclu¬ 
sive as to the impracticability of the proposed experiment. 
The merely learned man is apt to be content to lecture to 
the best student in his class, as any pedant can do. The 
really good teacher proves that he is a good teacher by 
carrying the worst man in his class with him. 

To make a serious effort to awaken fresh intellectual 
interests among a large class—more than a third—of the 
resident undergraduates, is a task that is not unworthy of a 
great University. Cambridge at present renders inestimable 
service to the nation in maintaining a high conception of 
scholarly attainment and of thorough work. At a time 
when so much attention is given to the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge, it is more important than ever that the duty of the 
University to aim at and encourage the advancement of 
learning should be constantly kept in view. But the fact 
that these things are being done is no adequate excuse for 
leaving others undone. Cambridge as a University is in 
danger of being condemned by public opinion for her failure 
to make much of the men who are devoid of academic 
ambitions. 

W. Cunningham 
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A CHARGE commonly made against our older uni¬ 
versities, especially by those who compare them with 
the universities of the continent or of America, is the absence 
of adequate provision for advanced, or, as it is sometimes 
called, “ post-graduate ” work. They are often accused of 
concentrating their attention upon the three or four years’ 
course of their students, as if the degree and the class to be 
obtained were the “end” of education, in more senses than 
one; and the great majority of the graduates thus produced 
give no more thought, it is said, to the subjects of a training 
that has served as a mental gymnastic, but has no further 
practical application, except in the case of those who have 
to impart to others what they have already acquired them¬ 
selves. The charge is doubtless exaggerated in many ways; 
and I do not propose to discuss at present how far it may be 
justifiable. But a conspicuous example of an institution in 
which graduates of our universities have an opportunity of 
continuing the studies to which their undergraduate career 
was devoted is offered by the British School at Athens; and 
the extent to which this opportunity is appreciated, and 
to which the school is dependent on Oxford and Cambridge 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that nearly 80 per cent, of 
its students have come from these two universities, the rest 
being about equally divided between other universities of 
the United Kingdom and the British Empire, and architec¬ 
tural institutions such as the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Royal Academy. The function of the 
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British School at Athens is then, for the great majority of 
its students, to serve as a centre of advanced study and 
research for graduates of our universities. Let us try to 
realize the manner in which this object is attained. 

The definition just given of the chief function of the 
School at Athens would not, indeed, be universally accepted. 
Some would prefer to consider this function to be the 
conduct of exploration and excavation, and the extension of 
the science of classical antiquity. The two views are, how¬ 
ever, by no means inconsistent with each other; for such an 
extension of knowledge is best attained by many students 
working together under skilled direction to a common end; 
and, on the other hand, nothing can be more stimulating 
to the student, more truly educative, if he is capable of 
appreciating it, than to be permitted to join in research or 
exploration which is actually adding something new to our 
sum of knowledge. Even those who cannot themselves 
contribute any original discovery of importance to the 
records of the School, may be inspirited by their association 
with colleagues, both in the School and outside it, who are 
making themselves a name by their researches or their 
discoveries. 

The society into which the student going out from 
Oxford and Cambridge is introduced is by no means restricted 
to the British School, though the national basis of organiza¬ 
tion is found convenient in what may churn to be, in the 
best sense, an international university. It is not, indeed, a 
university in any constitutional sense; for the different 
Schools or Institutes of which it is composed have no 
common organization, and are most of them more or less 
under the control of bodies outside Greece. But there is an 
interchange of courtesy between them which is in most ways 
equivalent to intercollegiate teaching and organization. 

The notion of founding an institute for common study and 
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reciprocal information as to classical antiquity is no new 
thing. The Roman Institute was founded as long ago as 
1829 upon international lines, Englishmen as well as French¬ 
men, Germans, Italians, and others being among its original 
members. Though the leaders of this Institute were, then 
as since, men of great learning and eminence, the rank and 
file were made up of rich dilettanti, rather than of younger 
students. As the systematic study of archaeology developed, 
and came to receive academic recognition, the international 
character of the Institute proved difficult to maintain; it 
has now become a branch of the German Imperial Institute, 
subsidized by the state. And as a natural consequence, 
other schools of a national character came to be founded, 
notably the French School at Athens in 1846. Some thirty 
years later the almost simultaneous foundation of the 
German Institute at Athens and of the French School at 
Rome established the principle that in each of these great 
centres of study and discovery each nation should be repre¬ 
sented by a national school, which should, as it were, form a 
college of an international university. At Athens there are 
now, in addition to the French and German Schools, others 
intended respectively for students of American, British, 
Austrian, and Italian nationality; and the hospitality of 
some of these, notably the French and German, is extended 
to some students of other nations which have at present 
no school of their own. These bodies all co-operate 
harmoniously, not only with one another, but also with the 
Greek authorities, upon whom rests the ultimate responsi¬ 
bility for the preservation of all antiquities and the con¬ 
struction and administration of museums. It is evident 
that a student who is duly qualified will find it both 
instructive and inspiring to take his place in so admirable 
a system. 

The notion of travelling as a part of a liberal education 
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was, in older days, represented by the grand tour of the 
continent; this, however, was usually a luxury reserved for 
those who could afford it. An attempt to extend this 
privilege to others was made by Mr. Worts, who charged 
upon his estate annual pensions “ of £100 a year each to two 
young Bachelors of Arts, to be sent into foreign countries 
and to continue there for the space of three years.” The 
history of this Worts Endowment at Cambridge is signifi¬ 
cant. The old conditions were evidently found unsatisfactory; 
for in 1861 it was decided that the Worts money should 
“ constitute a fund, from which the University may make 
grants from time to time ... for the promotion or encour¬ 
agement of investigations in foreign countries respecting the 
religion, learning, laws, politics, customs, manners, and 
rarities, natural or artificial, of those countries, or for pur¬ 
poses of geographical discovery or of antiquarian or scientific 
research in foreign countries.” These are the conditions 
under which the endowment is at present administered; 
but the last clause alone is in operation; for the income 
is now divided between the Marine Zoological Station at 
Naples and the British School at Athens, on condition that 
Cambridge students are admitted to enjoy the privilege of 
working at these two institutions. The relation of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to the School at 
Athens is, indeed, a very close one. Both contribute to 
its funds, and are directly represented on its governing 
committee, which also, it need hardly be said, consists 
almost entirely of Oxford and Cambridge men. In this 
way the British School has a status intermediate between 
that of the foreign schools, which are subsidized by their 
Governments, and the American School, which is mainly 
supported by universities: for its income consists partly 
of subscriptions from universities, societies, and private 
individuals, and partly of a Government grant; but this 
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grant was not given until it had, by doing its work 
for eight years on an inadequate income, shown that 
there was a demand for its existence, and that it was 
capable of meeting that demand. It must, however, be 
remembered that even the pecuniary support given by Oxford 
and Cambridge to the School at Athens cannot be measured 
by their direct contributions to its subscription list. The 
travelling fellowships, studentships, and scholarships, both 
of the universities and of their colleges, have frequently been 
awarded to those who were working at the School, and thus 
have taken the place of the subvention made to students, for 
similar purposes, by the French and German Governments. 

No account of the School would be complete unless it 
recognized the intimate relations between it and the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Both are the pro¬ 
duct of the same movement, which occurred a little before 
1880, towards a more thorough study of Greek life and art. 
In the opening address delivered before the Hellenic Society, 
Sir Charles Newton called attention to the opportunities for 
Hellenic studies in the widest sense, open to English travellers 
in Greek lands; and in the first article published in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, Sir R. Jebb advocated the 
founding of an English institute in Athens as a project that 
might be contemplated “without transgressing the bounds 
of reasonable hope.” This hope was actually realized only 
four years later; and ever since the Hellenic Society has 
been a regular contributor to the funds of the School, while 
its Journal of Hellenic Studies has from the first served as 
the organ, and until 1894, when the Annual of the British 
School was started, as the only organ, for the publication 
of the results of the excavations and investigations of the 
School. 

It is time, however, to turn from the constitution and 
organization of the British School at Athens to consider the 
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nature of its work, and the opportunities which it offers to 
the students who are admitted to enjoy its privileges. Such 
students are, according to the rules and regulations of the 
School, either (1) “holders of travelling fellowships, student¬ 
ships, or scholarships at any university of the United Kingdom 
or of the British Colonies ”; (2) “ travelling students sent 
out by the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, or other similar bodies ” ; or (3) “ other persons 
who shall satisfy the Managing Committee that they are 
duly qualified to be admitted to the privileges of the School.” 
The interpretation of this last clause is fairly strict; that is 
to say, no student is admitted who cannot show evidence that 
he has already done, or is capable of doing, advanced work 
in connexion with Hellenic studies. There is, however, 
another grade, that of Associate, to which those can be 
admitted who are actively engaged in study or exploration 
in Greek lands, and who desire to be associated with the 
School without accepting the responsibilities of its students ; 
and, even without such formal recognition, the Director can 
always admit qualified visitors to Athens to such of the 
privileges of the School as they may be able to profit by. 
On the other hand, there are also honorary students of the 
School, on whom this distinction may from time to time be 
conferred; and as this list contains the names of scholars such 
as Professor Bury and Dr. Arthur Evans, their addition to 
the society of the School must evidently be stimulating 
to their colleagues. The officers of the School, in addition to 
the Director, vary from time to time ; but the normal staff 
may be taken as an Assistant Director and a Librarian— 
both posts to which senior students may hope to be appointed; 
there is also frequently an architect or an architectural 
student attached to excavations. The School pays directly 
one endowed student from Oxford or Cambridge each year; 
then there are those endowed by the Craven or Prendergast 
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foundation, or by colleges. The total number of students is 
usually about eight to ten in each year; and a considerable 
proportion stay more than one season. They usually live 
together, during the season, in the Macmillan Hostel, 
attached to the School in 1897; the library of the School, 
splendidly housed since 1905 in the new Penrose Library, 
named after the first Director, offers admirable facilities 
for all kinds of work, and its hall is also well suited for 
the open meetings of the SchooL 

The course of study or research undertaken by a student 
from an English university on going out to the School at 
Athens will naturally depend very much on his previous 
training and interests, on the amount of time at his disposal, 
and on the career which he is subsequently to adopt. If, 
for example, he proposes to become a school-master or a 
college lecturer, and cannot spare more than one season 
between his degree and the beginning of his teaching career, 
he will probably wish to make a wide study of ancient 
geography and topography, art and antiquities, with a view 
to enlivening his teaching and giving it reality; he will wish 
to travel extensively on Greek soil, to study upon ancient 
sites and in museums, to attend lectures on those subjects 
in which he is especially interested. In addition to this he 
may wish to be present at excavations, even if he cannot 
take a share in their direction; and thus he may gain 
a practical acquaintance with the methods by which new 
details are constantly being added to our knowledge of the 
ancient world. He may, perhaps, carry out himself some 
small piece of research; at any rate he will associate with 
others, some archaeologists of high distinction, some students 
of his own standing, who are all working together for 
the advance of knowledge. The lectures too which he 
may attend are such as to stimulate his ■ interest and to 
form a basis for future study. For the intercollegiate system 
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of our university lectures is, by custom at least, applied in 
Athens as an international system; and the students of 
any of the Schools are usually welcome to attend the open 
meetings and the lectures given under the auspices of any 
of the others. At the open meetings he will hear the 
newest discoveries and theories set forth by those who have 
made them or are in course of making them. At the 
lectures he will hear, in many cases, those very men whose 
opinions are quoted wheresoever the subject on which they 
are lecturing is studied, and whose exposition is the basis 
of all discussion—one need only quote Professor Dorpfeld’s 
well-known course on the topography of Athens. Any one 
who has made the most of all these opportunities, even if 
his teaching work leave him little leisure or energy for original 
research, will be able to keep up a living interest in the 
subjects he has to teach; and when vacations, or the more 
extended leave which is now in some cases available, give 
him a chance to renew his first-hand knowledge of Hellenic 
things, he will be at no loss how to make the best use of 
his time. It would, indeed, be an excellent thing if some 
such preparation were demanded from all who are to teach 
classics in our public schools, instead of summoning them 
back, as is too often the case, when they have barely taken 
their first degree, to the same round from which they have 
only had their short three years of respite. Many others 
also, who in their subsequent profession have some oppor¬ 
tunity for keeping up their interest in the classical studies 
to which their university career was devoted, will find that 
a season in Athens places them in a position of advantage 
such as they could never have attained without it. 

Many of the students, fortunately for themselves and for 
the School, are able to spend two or more years in Greece, 
some to return many times. Their studies for the first year, 
in such a case, will not probably be very different from those 
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of students who only go out for a year, except that they will 
certainly make a beginning on the special work to which they 
mean to devote the following season or seasons, and will prob¬ 
ably gain such experience in excavations as will qualify them 
to take charge of some portion of the School excavations in 
another year. And a share in the conduct of excavations 
may mean many things beside the supervision and direction 
of the workmen and the collection of what they find. There 
may be surveys to be made and plans to be prepared; 
sculptures to be pieced together, dated, and criticized; 
vase fragments to be classified and studied; coins to be 
identified and inscriptions to be deciphered and copied. 
Beyond all this, there is the preparation of the results of 
all this work for publication, either in the School Annual 
or elsewhere, a process that must involve a complete 
and systematic record of all that has been done and 
found, and that may produce a distinct and valuable con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge of the ancient world. Other 
students will be employed in travel and exploration in the 
less-known regions of the Hellenic orient, in the identifica¬ 
tion of sites, the collection of inscriptions, and the study 
of geographical problems. Others, again, may prefer to 
work in the museums that are found not only in Athens 
but in numerous other Greek towns and villages within and 
without the Hellenic kingdom. In these are innumerable 
problems awaiting solution, the proceeds of many excava¬ 
tions to be sorted and studied, many unknown treasures 
awaiting publication. And the Greek Government always 
shows itself most liberal in welcoming the collaboration in 
these matters of the accredited representatives of the foreign 
schools. There are plenty of opportunities for interesting 
and useful work available; what kind each will choose must 
depend on his inclinations and on his previous training. 
Our English universities offer the necessary preparation 
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in classical archaeology and in other branches of study. Those 
who think of joining the School would do well to visit 
continental universities and museums, and also to acquire 
such conversational familiarity with French and German as 
will enable them to follow such lectures and papers as they 
wish to hear, and also to take their place in the inter¬ 
national society in which they will find themselves. If, 
with these advantages, they spend a time as students of the 
British School at Athens, they will not only give themselves 
a wider interest and a more advantageous position in relation 
to all classical studies, they will also have an opportunity 
of making friends and acquaintances of all nations, so that 
wherever they travel, they will find in any town that is 
an intellectual centre those who are ready to welcome them 
as old Athenian colleagues. In addition to their incalculable 
additions to our knowledge of ancient life and art, and of 
Hellenic lands, the foreign schools at Athens may well in 
this way add in no small degree to that international comity 
and mutual understanding which are frequently the aim of 
more temporary conferences. It is difficult to imagine any 
more fitting or more delightful termination to a distinguished 
career at Oxford or Cambridge, than a continuance of 
academic life upon a wider basis beneath the skies of Greece. 

Ernest A. Gardner 
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N OT long ago, a British minister consented, very re¬ 
luctantly, to receive a deputation of anthropologists. 
Some of them were also practical men. They represented to 
him the grave deterioration in the physique of their country¬ 
men, which has been detected by recruiting-sergeants and 
other responsible observers; the certainty that this change is 
partly due to the conditions of modem city life; the un¬ 
certainty which veils the precise operation of these and other 
factors in the process; and the need for more thorough 
study of the national physique, and particularly of the 
physique of the young; for it is known that the worst 
evil is being wrought in childhood and adolescence. Their 
practical recommendation was that facilities should be granted, 
and a microscopic grant assigned, for a biometrical survey 
of the children in the elementary schools. A similar but 
rather simpler survey, a quarter of a century ago, was one 
of the first scientific stock-takings of the new German 
Empire. Its cost was infinitesimal; and its results, which 
threw quite fresh light on the behaviour of mankind in 
masses, opened a new chapter of social science, and led 
to practical conclusions, whose weight is best measured in 
battle-ships. 

The minister, who shall be nameless, was in the mood 
which for charity we call facetious. He “admitted the 
importance of the subject.” He groaned over the micro¬ 
scopic expenditure; it would add nearly one five-thousandth 
to the estimates of the department concerned. But his 
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argument-in-chief was this: that it was impossible to inflict 
“ experiments ” on the children of the poor, until the process 
was compulsory for the rich! 

It was a wanton intrusion of the lowest party politics 
into a region which was purely scientific. It showed a lack 
of comprehension of the nature of demographical inquiry 
which is only excused by the traditions of the public services; 
and an ignorance of what is actually being done—not merely 
abroad, but in the speaker’s own comer of these islands— 
which is not excusable, even in a Cabinet Minister. 

To answer a fool according to his folly is however none 
the less advisable when the fool is the master’s man. Is 
there, in fact, any reason why one considerable sample, at 
least, of what the minister would describe as the “ children 
of the rich” should not undergo “experiments” of the 
harmless and instructive kind which it is the object of 
these pages to suggest ? Why should not the universities 
take systematic note of the physique, as well as the mental 
abilities, of that section of the population which matriculates 
and graduates in them. 

The utility of such a record of physique will, I think, 
be obvious from the outset; but it may be worth while 
to state briefly some of the current problems on which 
it may be expected to throw light The record itself, as 
we shall see, will not involve serious labour; but we are 
not justified in requiring any additional work from our 
universities without showing that it will have academic 
value. 

The health, in the widest sense, that is to say the 
growth and prosperity of the nation, depends in the first 
place on the physical well-being of its rank and file, and 
on the provision of conditions of living which, being 
healthy, in this sense, shall facilitate such growth in 
accordance with the best faculties of each. (I apologize 
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for the familiar phrases: for details see Aristotle, passim.) 
But the creation of these conditions, and the realization, 
thereby, of physical well-being of the masses, is primarily 
not the task of the masses themselves. It is the capable 
few who provide, in the strictest sense, by their foresight, 
for the prospective needs of the rest. For the upbringing 
of the capable few, therefore, political thinkers, from Plato 
onwards, have reserved their closest thought and their 
boldest imagination; and the current anxiety for university 
education—of which this Review is sign and symbol—is 
only the same problem in its latest phase. 

In the middle of the Victorian age the same anxiety 
gave voice to a simultaneous demand for reform of 
existing universities and for the creation of new ones in 
the modem centres of life; and the further movement, 
of which the late war was both symptom and stimulus, 
is beginning to take shape in a similar demand. Never 
since the Renaissance has it been so easy to find the means 
for higher education, once the end and the need have been 
made known; but never has the would-be founder been more 
exacting in his claim that the end shall be worthy, and the 
means adequate and rational, before opening his purse to 
supply them. And here are two contrasted ways of 
arranging university life: to a certain extent also, two 
contrasted types of university man, as a result. What 
is each of them doing, and what is each contributing to 
their common object, the training of the capable few for 
national service? 

One of the marked features of the ancient English 
universities has been, and is, their residential and collegiate 
character. It is this which differentiates them most from 
the new urban, or rather municipal universities—I use 
municipal in a descriptive and wholly honorific sense—this, 
which has brought them much of their prestige in the past, 
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and most of their modem anxieties; and this, which in the 
eyes of many gives them still their place apart, as nurseries 
of a national aristocracy. It is not what he knows, nor 
primarily even the studies he is supposed to have made, but 
the life he has led during those three or four years “at 
college,” that sets forward the “Oxford man” or the 
“Cambridge man” with a new starting-point for his life. 
He, and his like, alone know quite how much that means; 
but the rest of the world admits, in its practice, if not in 
its theory, that it means something, no less real because 
indefinable. 

Yet how little we know of what Oxford or Cambridge 
really is doing to the man. How little even of how the 
thing is done. How little, once again, of what happens, 
in the long run, to the victim of this mysterious process; 
of whether the whole thing was, in any instance, or in the 
majority of cases, worth while. We hear of the great 
successes, side by side with the great successes of the non- 
university men, of the Army men, and the men of the 
great apprentice-world. We are beginning to hear also, 
now, of the men of the non-residential universities; and the 
Scottish graduate we have had always with us. On the 
other side we hear something—not much, for these things 

hide themselves—of the more flagrant failures; of “ A- 

B-, 85; of no occupation: described himself as a 

university man,” for whom some one in court goes bail, 
“ because he knew him at college.” Of the average, how¬ 
ever, we know merely this, that the “university man” is 
a safer sort of “life” for the insurance offices; and that 
for certain sorts of employments it is “university men 
preferred.” But what we simply do not know, is whether 
it is the university training which is preferred, or the kind 
of man who normally comes to undergo it. All the data, 
without which a “ thoroughbred ” of any other species would 
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be barely saleable, are for the most part simply lacking. 
Teaching, athletics, and college existence generally go on 
literally by rule of thumb, “according to the tradition of 
the elders.” And then people complain that university 
education is unpractical, “ out of touch with realities ” and 
with modern life. 

I do not, in the least, mean that we are certain of 
finding any test for these things which will be infallible, 
or even accurate approximately. Many sides of human 
nature will doubtless remain, for our time, practically 
unexplored. But we do know enough, from analogous 
instances, and from the general advance of biology, as to 
the modes in which living beings grow and mature, to make 
it possible to select, out of the infinite variety, some few 
phases of the activity of university men, which are really 
measurable quantitatively, or describable by a scale of 
intensity. 

In certain departments, which in fact count for least 
in the making of a “ university man,” we have some 
fragmentary records. We have the examination statutes, 
the kaleidoscope of set books and special subjects, “ with a 
general knowledge of the universe,” which are one com¬ 
ponent in the parallelogram of forces of which the resultant 
is the class-list. At Christ Church, and probably in other 
colleges, we have records to inform us, term by term, of 
the actual volume of reading accomplished by a Gladstone, 
a Ruskin, or a Liddell; and of the marks they won in 
“ Collections.” The ordinary class-lists, too, presuppose that 
certain kinds of mental ability may be sorted by repeat- 
able tests into best, second-best, third-rate, dullards, and 
failures; and the ordinary records of college clubs show 
which of the men in all of these classes, and how many 
in each, are the oars, batsmen, chess-players, and debaters 
of their generation. The Bursar knows, or can find out, 
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approximately what each man costs in board and lodging; 
and the Dean, something of his home and school-days, 
when he was vaccinated, and whether he succumbed to 
“ the plague.” But these are the skeleton only. What we 
do not possess, for any individual at present, is any record 
of the actual physique, the health, and the growth of the 
man himself; we know nothing of the actual effect of 
athletics, of “ midnight oil,” of college life in general. And 
yet we are expending endowments like water, and trebling 
the cost of university education, in the belief that somehow 
these things profit a man. What is it that they do ? 

Yet with only the common knowledge enumerated 
above, and with only the simplest physical measurements, 
besides, of stature, chest-measurement, and size of head, it 
has already been found possible, at Cambridge for example, 
to reduce to statistical form, and approximate numerical 
values, a whole series of correlations between physique, 
ascertained by measurement, and mental ability as estimated 
by the class-lists. The results partly confirm popular 
beliefs about the qualities of university men, partly 
challenge these beliefs at the most unexpected points. The 
physical data, compared with similar statistics for non¬ 
university men, present in some respects surprising con¬ 
formity, in others very marked divergence. It all looks as 
if the effects of university life have been both exaggerated 
and misunderstood; and as if we had a clear case for 
asking, as in the case of the “children of the poor,” for 
more thorough systematic inquiry. 

In what directions do we chiefly need more data; and 
with what minimum dislocation of university routine is it 
possible to obtain them? University statistics abound, as 
we have seen, in certain directions already. There is no 
difficulty in finding out how much lecturing goes on, how 
long are the terms, how far the daily round of a classical 
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man differs from that of the man in a laboratory. What 
we do not know are certain well-ascertainable qualities 
of the man himself, and the outlines of his family history. 

My suggestion is that the whole of the inquiry which 
is involved may be made, without trouble, an integral 
part of the routine of matriculation and of the ordinary 
university tests. There is no reason at all why the ceremony 
of matriculation should not be made the occasion of a real 
overhauling of the new-comer’s antecedents and of his 
initial state generally: we profess to do it already, for his 
mind and for his estate; why not also for his physique? 
There is no reason, either, why “examination,” whether 
intermediate or final, should not include a similar stock¬ 
taking of the bodily frame; nor why the university should 
not amplify its present meagre and unofficial record of the 
careers of its old members, by continuing its records for 
so long as the subject of them is available. One common- 
room, at least, in Oxford, habitually weighs its non-residents 
now, whenever they come up. It is but a game, an occasion 
for wit, in no way suggestive of the thin end of the biometric 
wedge; but I mention it here to show that biometry in 
itself is neither terrible nor unacademic. 

In matriculation, too, a beginning was made long ago. 
In the days when status determined quality, and people 
did their duty in that state of life “in which they were 
made,” the university kept a sharp enough look-out for these 
matters, and the mystic symbol “ arm.Jil .,” “cler.Jil.” and 
the like, which followed the undergraduate’s name in the 
big book, stamped the man for what he was, according to 
the ideas of the time; and might even determine the cut 
of his gown or the length of his residence. Now, as in 
so many things, we have kept the form and lost the 
substance; and the mystic symbol testifies merely to the 
hereditary character of most university education. But 
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many college tutors, and not a few undergraduates, will 
recall with mixed feelings certain official-looking blue slips 
wherewith you satisfy the Registrar’s thirst for knowledge 
as to age, antecedents and parentage, before the Dean 
presents you to the Vice-Chancellor. I have even known 
ingenuous youth to be so far in advance of the age as to 
fill up the space headed “ Father’s Description and Present 
Residence ” with the words, “ about 5 ft. 10 in., dark, clean¬ 
shaven, dead”; to the destruction of the form and the 
Dean’s gravity. At present, so far as I know, no use 
whatever is made of these blue forms; perhaps the Keeper 
of the Archives treasures them; he has stranger things than 
these in his custody. But here, at all events, is the thin end 
of the wedge; and it would be very little trouble to amplify 
the Registrar’s form into a biometric schedule of great 
scientific value. 

What we want in the first place is the same kind of 
statement about the man himself and his family as an 
insurance office requires before making out a policy for him; 
the age, or age at death, of his parents and grandparents; 
the size of the family, and the position of the man himself 
in it; the nature and frequency of such “ family complaints ” 
as gout, or trouble of the heart or lungs. To this, however, 
we should add, as a very rough test of remoter ancestry, the 
place of abode of the nearer ancestors, on both sides of the 
family; and the approximate tint of the hair, eyes, and 
complexion. This is partly because coloration is one of the 
simplest means of recognizing race; partly because it seems 
to be associated with liability to certain diseases, and with 
temperament (and we want to know much about both of 
these); partly because we are concerned, as trainers, with 
the future destination of our students, as well as with their 
progress at college; and what we want to know, in the 
long run, is whether it is wasteful or not to devote blonde 
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giants to tropical administration, merely because they pass 
high into the “ Service ” at twenty-two, or because to fluftoeiSis 
in them is attested by their football record. What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and die young 
of malaria? 

We shall want also, eventually, to know more about the 
physique of the school-days. This, until recently, we could 
get, I think, from Marlborough alone. It will tell us some¬ 
thing of the boy’s rate of growth, and how far he has gone 
with it at matriculation time: it will give us in fact a sort 
of “initial velocity,” and a preliminary plotting for our 
growth-curve. But in this, as in much else, we are not 
going to wait for the head masters. Only parents who have 
been measured themselves will put the proper pressure upon 
them. 

Next we shall want, at matriculation, an exact record of 
the man’s physique as a freshman: his stature, girth, and 
principal limb measurements; with some rather subtler 
record of his head-piece; for it is his brains on which we 
hope to operate mainly at the university. We shall want 
also his weight, lung-capacity, and arm- and leg-pull. For 
these at least the college clubs will be grateful. We are 
not, as you see, the least confining our inquiry to the results 
of book-learning. We realize that much, if not most, of 
what a man gets from a residential university, he gets on the 
river or in the cricket-field; and conversely that the danger 
ahead of the urban universities is that they may specialize in 
brain culture, in the absence of facilities for athletics; so 
we want to know early, how real and of what kind the 
influence of athleticism is. For we shall expect, when we 
come to measure the man again “for his B.A.,” that his 
physique will record, no less rigorously than the class-list 
and his testimonials, what good he has got from it all. 

His athletic record we shall get without difficulty; perhaps 
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with a little help from the college clubs. The physical 
measurements are an expert affair; but most universities 
now-a-days have a Department of Human Anatomy, and 
most human anatomists of my acquaintance profess that 
it is the grief of their lives that they cannot get people 
for to measure. Those of them who have experimented with 
the duskier sorts of natives vie with each other in recounting 
their achievements in this sort per hour. So I do not antici¬ 
pate complaint on the score either of zeal or of time. Most 
important of all, the anatomists in this country have now 
very nearly agreed among themselves which measure¬ 
ments are really worth taking, and how, and why, and 
on whom. 

There is another set of inquiries, also, for which we are 
nearly prepared; for which also we shall be urgently in need 
of a long series of data, long before the new matriculation 
paper is statutable. Many mental qualities, such as concen¬ 
tration, retentiveness, promptitude, and the like, as well as 
the liability to certain forms of error and illusion, are already 
known to be measurable, and comparable as between 
individuals. These qualities are known to differ in their 
norma intensity, as between different classes and types of 
people. Further, they are capable of cultivation, in all men, 
to remarkable heights of perfection, by the use of proper 
exercises. Education itself, indeed, is essentially this process 
of cultivating natural gifts, and every educational system 
stands or falls according as it succeeds or fails in this task. 
It is therefore actually possible, as every psychologist knows, 
to test the results of an educational process, so far as this 
general enhancement of faculties is concerned, by simple 
psychophysical experiment. When, therefore, we hear 
business men complaining that university men are “no 
good in the office ” because of their want of concentration, 
their inability to stand long hours, and their defects of 
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attention, memory, and general alertness, we have it in our 
power to discover for ourselves whether this is due to the 
training which these men get at the university, or whether 
it is that only the dullards go from the university into 
business. If the latter, have these men any business to be 
at the university at all ? Ought we not to detect them, and 
eject them, at matriculation ? But if the former, then the 
case is conclusive for reforming university education. And 
it is our duty to the nation to know which. 

This brings me to the last class of information which our 
proposal is intended to supply. The immediate effects of 
university education we are to test, by examination and by 
measurement, at the beginning and at the end of the course; 
perhaps also, if the Moderators and the Torpids will help us, 
at one or more intermediate stages. But it is for a career, 
not for a degree, that the university prepares a man—a 
truism too often overlooked—and it is success or failure in 
life as a whole which is the only real test of the efficiency 
of a college, as of a man. The fallacies of the class-list are 
proverbial; and not only among the pass-men 1 Yet few 
universities keep any adequate record of what happens to 
their graduates. They keep their postal addresses, it is true: 
how otherwise could they apply to them for their annual 
dues? In most colleges, too, there is some one who is 
reputed, and can be trusted, to know “ what So-and-so is 
doing.” But how much more than this is practicable is 
shown in American universities, where “ class-mates ” keep 
touch with one another far more persistently and masonically 
than here; and that the same is practicable over here, the 
Rhodes scholars are showing already: for they have estab¬ 
lished from the first just such a record of their subsequent 
doings, by the simple expedient of an annual bulletin. I 
need not dwell on the value of enhanced esprit de corps 
among university men: it is as one who teaches, and would 
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gladly learn more of what happens to the taught, that I urge 
this addition to our scheme. 

There is one last question before us. From Plato 
onwards the inquiry into the nurture of talent has included 
that into its nature: and in the modem study of eugenics 
—to adopt the name by which Mr. Francis Galton and his 
disciples have labelled their life-work on this side of biometry 
—it has been, throughout, an ideal, to determine if possible 
the conditions under which exceptional ability is transmitted 
or created. This is no mere question of biology. An answer 
to it is presumed in all theories of society, in the practice of 
political administration, and in the views of the man-in-the- 
street about Education, the Budget, and the House of Lords. 
Every one admits that the nation is best served, and best 
ruled, when it secures for the public service and administra¬ 
tion the most copious supply of the most capable men. But 
here agreement ends; mainly because at present knowledge 
ends here also. If talent is hereditary, it seems necessary 
to infer that the nation’s object is best gained by concentrat¬ 
ing all that makes for wholesome maturity upon the families 
of the talented few; regardless of the sacrifice and suffering 
on the part of each less able one: ruy^dvei yap <ra>Tr)piag out tog. 
On this hypothesis, hereditary privilege and hereditary 
wealth are of direct demonstrable public utility, as instru¬ 
ments for the propagation of “ hereditary genius”: aristocracy 
(in the popular sense), and indeed most forms of oligarchy, are 
justifiable, if not imperative. But consider the alternative. 
Let us but suppose it demonstrated, or even probable, that 
genius comes unannounced and irrespective of antecedents, 
in the gutter, as in the palace; that not only genius, but 
talent, is common in the children of undistinguished families; 
and that the offspring of talented parentage, even where 
talent has mated with talent, tends to grow up, as often as 
not, talentless or of inferior ability; that the world’s experi- 
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ence of genius is of a cascade from an unknown source, 
dropping through progressive dilution into an abyss of 
mediocrity; grant this, and what becomes of most of our 
“ hereditary ” institutions ? How can they be described but 
as so many attempts to bolster up progressive incompetence 
with the by-products of exhausted talent; as so many 
obstacles in the course of the new talent, which on this 
theory is breaking out everywhere, just where it is least 
expected ? Ask any orchid-grower, for example, what he 
thinks about “hereditary genius.” 

Here again, as in most of the points of fact which underlie 
university theory, we simply do not know where we stand. 
The politicians think that they know, and say so, loudly; 
but their witness agrees not together. Ask them to demon¬ 
strate the theories on which they base their discordant 
practices, and they concur, again, in little else but abuse 
of the inconvenient “ scientist ”; or they put him off with 
sophistries about the “children of the rich.” Put it, for 
example, to any common democrat, that it is only on the 
assumption that men are bom unequal, that the carridre 
ouverte aux talents has any signification at all! 

Information, in default of experiment, is attainable only 
from observation. We shall accordingly add to our register 
not merely the record of the ancestry of our students, so far 
as we can trace it accurately—and for this we have made 
provision already—but also, so far as may be, the life-history 
of their descendants. Neither in residential nor in municipal 
universities will this be so hard as it looks; for parents 
incline to give their children an education like their own—is 
not this indeed the whole difficulty of educational reform!— 
and in due season we shall begin to find sons of graduates 
on our register. It will be long, of course, before we have 
an answer to our problem; it will not be we who will 
solve it; and it may be that the problem will have solved 
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itself by then. But the very length of the inquiry is a 
reason for beginning soon. 

To end somewhere near where we began, some of the most 
valuable of our results are going to come from the comparison 
of different universities with one another: for I assume that 
the same circumstance which inhibits a start—namely, that 
“ no one else does it,” will operate quite the other way when 
once “ they do it at-.” I would therefore urge in con¬ 

clusion that if, and when, biometric matriculation comes in 
vogue, it shall not be in our insular ostrich-like fashion, 
but on such lines that the results may be comparable; at 
least with the assistance of an actuary. For it ought not to 
take many years to determine how far the difference, if any, 
between the influence of urban and of practically rural 
universities results from their situation, or from differences 
of quality among the students who frequent them; how far, 
and in what ways, systematic corporate athletics facilitate or 
modify concurrent mental discipline; or, again, how far the 
accuracy and mental hardihood which some are inclined to 
claim as the monopoly of “ heuristic ” work in laboratories is 
not really being attained, with less atrophy of physique, 
when the laboratory is the boat or the wicket. 

Finally, the first thing that we require is, not to harm a 
good cause by compulsion. At Cambridge, and I believe 
also at some Scottish universities, very valuable records are 
being made already, on a purely voluntary basis. A fashion 
of this sort, once inaugurated by a fashionable person, spreads 
quickly, becomes a matter of course, and may then be per¬ 
petuated as a routine. In the meanwhile, probably we shall 
have to make a slight allowance for more than average 
intelligence among those who permit themselves to be 
studied. As for the reluctant, they have their reward: 
“their names are not written in the book of life.” 

John L. Myrfs 
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I T is one of the safest themes of an after-dinner speaker 
at a college gaudy to enlarge on the debt Oxford and 
Cambridge owe to the Public School Tradition. The object 
of this paper is to suggest that there is another side to the 
case. The writer is as fervent as any one in his attachment 
to the public school system and to the older Universities. 
Like so many public school men he regards his school as 
the best school in England and his college as the best in 
either University. But he believes that the influence of 
the public schools upon Oxford and Cambridge has tended, 
largely through the influence of some of the best elements 
in their system, to act injuriously on the development of 
the English Universities, and to lower our whole conception 
of the purpose and function of university education. 

To declare that two goods make an evil, sounds unduly 
pessimistic; perhaps the best way of making the position 
clear is to explain how the writer came to hold it himself. 
It arose out of the question which had been puzzling him, 
as it must have puzzled many generations of graduates before 
him: Why is there such a strange difference between school 
and college loyalty ? There can be no doubt that the 
difference exists. An assembly of old public school men 
comes together in a very different mood from the same men 
brought together in their capacity as graduates. Men who 
have been equally happy at school and at college, nearly 
always keep the warmest comer in their hearts for their 
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school They will visit their University on occasion, to 
exercise their vote, or to show a stranger the sights; but they 
will creep back periodically to their school, feeling half ghosts 
and half school-boys, to see “the old place”; they will 
cheerfully toss into the fire their University’s appeal for new 
laboratories, but they will respond with both hands to their 
school’s appeal for a new racquet-court; they will make 
inquiries and even accept advice about sending their sons to 
their old college; but they will be broken-hearted if he fail to 
secure admittance into “the school.” Yet the sentiment, 
they would admit, is entirely irrational. In calmer moments 
they might allow that they should owe an equal gratitude 
to both foundations, and that, if they had only stopped 
to think it over, the laboratories were probably even more 
necessary than the racquet-court. 

What is this irrational sentiment that we call public 
school loyalty, and which, at certain recurring anniversaries, 
or at the sound of certain melodies (however vilely sung), 
can stir emotions in the breast of the most unsentimental of 
Englishmen ? If we pierce through to the ground of what 
almost defies analysis, it is just a strange medley of memories 
of a common life—the life of a small, closely-knit, highly- 
organized and disciplined community, whose members are 
old enough to be intensely susceptible to impressions, but 
too young to stand aloof in criticism from the world in 
which they live. What are the things that public school men 
remember and which bind them to their associates? Not 
the ties of common interests or ideas or enthusiasms which 
draw maturer men together, across a thousand differences of 
past experience and occupation, into temporary associations 
for common action or enjoyment, into political clubs or 
shooting parties, into business connection or professional 
partnership; rather it is the memory of common habits 
and common feelings, of things done together and suffered 
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together, things which they were painfully compelled to do 
and suffer, in the recurring routine of a life that was as 
regular and seemed as fixed as the seasons themselves— 
elusive, inarticulate memories in which the great festivals of 
the school year, Founder’s Commemoration or the day of the 
big match, stand out against a vague background of learning 
and playing and feeding and praying, from September to July, 
through the dark mornings in December, when it was so 
difficult to get up, to the long summer evenings and the 
strawberries of July. 

It is in these memories, and in the common life which 
they embody, that the strength of the public school tradition 
consists. Despite its classical veneer, it is perhaps the most 
mediaeval thing in modem life—in its unity of conception 
and the intensity with which that conception is enforced. 
Perhaps nobody could define on paper the purpose for which 
any given public school exists; but everybody who comes 
under its influence knows and feels that it is a great institu¬ 
tion working harmoniously and unerringly towards a certain 
end, and that that end is the making of a certain type of 
man. No wonder men feel loyalty to their public school; it 
has made them what they are. If they had not been there 
they would have been different—better informed, some say, 
and with sharper wits—but without half the things which, 
as they dimly feel, enrich and ennoble their lives. 

So powerful a system of education cannot fail to exert 
an influence outside its own sphere; and every circumstance 
has combined to make the older Universities susceptible to its 
attraction. Ever since William of Wykeham founded his 
twin colleges, at the end of the fourteenth century, our 
university system has been linked with the great public 
schools, and college after college was afterwards founded, 
until the University practically became, what it still is 
for most people, a congeries of separate and independent 
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colleges. It was not unnatural that the authorities of 
the colleges should base their system so far as possible on 
that of the public schools, and attempt to apply, in a uni¬ 
versity, the customs and habits, the mode of life and of 
thought, which formed the strength of the public schools. 

It is to this attempt, conscious or unconscious, that 
many of the familiar characteristics of Oxford life to-day 
(for I wish to speak only of Oxford) are due—the rules 
of discipline which strike the stranger as so incongruous 
in a university, such as compulsory chapel or roll-call, or 
“leaves” or “lock-up,” the “in-college lecture,” avowedly 
disciplinary in character, the weekly visit to a tutor who 
can punish delinquency by fining or “gating,” the college 
examinations, to ensure that the undergraduate does at least 
a minimum of work, and the gentle pin-pricks, so cere¬ 
moniously administered, of end-of-term “ collections.” All 
these and much more are part of an organized attempt to 
transplant to a university atmosphere the of a public 
school, to make the undergraduate feel, when he comes 
fresh from school (as he nearly always does), that he has 
moved comfortably on to a superior sixth form, where he 
will have a good deal more liberty and a good deal less 
responsibility, but where, for all the changes and relaxations 
from the familiar routine, his life is still guided, controlled, 
and supervised by a paternal authority, and is hedged 
round by the same compulsions, and built up on the same 
basis, as in the society with which he is familiar. 

No doubt this attempt is to a certain extent successful. 
College life does succeed in preserving some of the fine 
features of the public school tradition; college loyalty, 
though nothing like so intense as school loyalty, is still a 
force to be reckoned with. This is nowhere more marked 
than in the sphere of rowing, where, unlik e most depart¬ 
ments of university athletics, college feeling is really stirred 
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to something like a public school pitch of enthusiasm. But 
the very example of rowing may serve to illustrate how 
the attempt can never be more than very partially success¬ 
ful Rowing demands a very strict and somewhat irksome 
discipline ; it demands, to a far greater extent than any other 
form of athletics, something very like the common life of the 
public school, with its fixed hours of sleeping and waking 
and feeding and exercise; and therefore rowing men rejoice 
in a store of common memories derived from common habits 
and common hardships. But how is it possible to extend 
such a system over the whole field of college life ? It is so 
clearly impossible that one wonders that the attempt was 
ever made. Yet it is just because we persist in regarding 
the university from this public school point of view that 
college life seems to many so incoherent and unsatisfactory, 
so lacking in a definite purpose and ideal of its own. 

Why is it impossible to carry on the public school 
tradition into college life ? Firstly, because a system 
framed for boys cannot be adapted to the use of men, 
even men so astonishingly young for their age as present- 
day undergraduates. The strength of the public school 
system lies in its inflexibility. Its laws are the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. They are not good or bad, wise or 
foolish; they are. When he first comes under their sway 
the victim is too young to question them; by* the time he 
is old enough to criticize it is his duty and privilege to 
enforce them. Obedience is either instinctive or self- 
interested. The machine moves on with a minimum of 
friction. Not so with the undergraduate. He is nothing 
if not a critic, and if he is not one already, his tutor’s 
business is to make him one If the rules made for his 
guidance were Solonian in their wisdom he could not be 
expected to refrain from the manly prerogative of criticism. 
The result is that the organized habits which are the life 
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of a public school are replaced by an uneasy regime of 
evasion and compromise, and discipline is debased into a 
game of give-and-take between the rulers and the ruled, 
which by the end of three years is apt to grow a trifle 
wearisome. 

In the second place, a college does not consist entirely 
of public school men. There is an element of the general 
uninitiated public, who may admire or despise, but who 
certainly cannot enter into the public school tradition. If 
the public school tradition prevailed they would be in it 
but not of it, or there would be factions and friction. But 
since circumstances are too strong for it, there is generally a 
process of assimilation; but this involves a new attitude 
towards college life, which thus becomes a meeting-place for 
men with common interests rather than a finishing school 
for men with a common past. 

Thirdly, there is the University. Those who regard the 
college as a continuation school forget the university. Yet 
the university is after all the object for which the college 
exists, and is bound to obtrude itself sooner or later, 
however much college feeling may tend to obscure it. 
University examinations are necessary for a degree ; univer¬ 
sity regulations, from “set books” and white ties in the 
schools to motor-car licences and banqueting-leaves, remind 
the most careless, sometimes rather rudely, that they are 
members of a larger whole which has a claim upon their 
loyalty. 

No doubt the colleges have done their best, whether 
knowingly or not, to meet these difficulties. They have re¬ 
laxed discipline, no further perhaps than was necessary, and, 
indeed, inevitable, but to an extent that would be startling 
not only to a public school master but to a public school 
monitor. They have despaired of introducing any system 
of mutual supervision and control, thus allowing the under- 
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graduates to remain public school-boys without the responsi¬ 
bilities of public school-boys. It is difficult to see how 
they could have done otherwise, in the nature of the task 
which they set themselves. They have abolished some of 
the more irksome features of the close public school life, 
such as common meals. To compensate the ex-monitor 
for having to do without his fag, they have provided servants 
and messengers, who grease the wheels of his life and relieve 
him from the necessity of doing anything, except his tip¬ 
ping, for himself. They have set themselves to employ a 
staff large enough to supply the whole teaching needs of 
the college, thus keeping the university professors as far 
as possible in the background and turning the college into 
something very like a miniature university; and finally, 
partly in consequence of these arrangements, they have 
made life within their walls so expensive that the majority 
of their inmates is still generally drawn from the public 
schools. 

Yet the result is not satisfactory. There is something 
wrong with the system somewhere. Most undergraduates 
are conscious that it does not really meet their needs; and, 
if they are public school men, they will bear reluctant 
testimony by confessing that somehow they felt more at 
home at school. It is not difficult to explain why this is 
so; it is because in the college system, as it has thus been 
developed, there is no unity or ideal. Nobody knows what 
a college exists for. It plainly does not exist for the same 
purpose as a public school; it cannot make men, for its 
men are too old for that when they come. But it has 
never set out to find a fresh ideal Hence the men that 
compose it, the teachers and the learners, the workers and 
the players, are all moving towards different goals. College 
life is full of contradictions and inconsistencies. One man 
is working for wisdom, another for the class-list, another to 
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avoid disgrace. One man regards the college as a hunting- 
box, another as a fashionable club, another as an institution 
for the promotion of athletics. Some prefer godliness to 
good learning, others (not without high authority) put 
manners above either. And nobody, from the dean to the 
rowing-coach, from the porter to the chaplain, is in a 
position to prove that his ideal is the right one. In theory 
a college is a body of men gathered together in a place 
of learning for a common end; its outward aspect, the 
homely quadrangle with the line of chapel and hall standing 
out over the rest, is the symbol of an ideal in the mind 
of its founder; yet in practice chapel is often a listless and 
perfunctory ceremony, hall the scene of the one meal where 
men feel least at ease, and the ideal of the founder has been 
watered down into a tacit recognition that “it takes all 
sorts to make a college.” 

Tolerance is a great and necessary social virtue, but 
preached in this form it is better suited to a hotel or a 
liner or any other fortuitous collection of individuals than 
to a place of education. Tolerance without sympathy, 
acquiescence without interest, is not a force that binds 
a society together; it is merely rather an insidious form of 
disruption. If this is as it would seem, the last expiring 
effort of the public school tradition to maintain its vitality 
in alien and impossible surroundings it is clear that we must 
look elsewhere to find an ideal for college life. 

Where else should we look than to the University, of 
which the college is a member, and which it was created to 
strengthen, to the University regarded, not as a vague and 
unseen force controlling and directing some of the lesser 
functions of college life, but as a leading and most necessary 
influence in English society and government. This sounds 
bombastic and paradoxical; for, if college loyalty is often 
half-hearted and always rather perplexed, university loyalty 
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can hardly be said to exist at all. How should it when the 
university, as apart from its upstart children the colleges, 
with its officers and professors, its government and its 
traditions, is kept sedulously apart from undergraduate life ? 
No wonder that the colleges should seem to be far more 
closely linked with the public schools than with their own 
parent institution. For the acceptance of university loyalty, 
if it does not mean breaking with the public schools, means 
breaking utterly and completely with the public school 
tradition. It means recognizing that public school life, with 
its intense and rigid conceptions and conventions, ceases 
absolutely and for ever on that last evening in July which 
lives in every public school man’s memory, and is not to 
be prolonged unto the delusive St. Martin’s summer of 
present-day college life. It means regarding the University 
as a new life, with new aims and fresh company, less self- 
contained and harmonious, more business-like and practical, 
more in touch with outer reality, than the cloistered 
seclusion of the public school. If a man comes to a 
University he must know why he has come and what he 
desires to find there; and it must be something that a 
corporation of teachers (for that is what the University 
is or ought to be) is in a position to supply. This does 
not mean that a man must not come to Oxford to play 
cricket and football, to row and to ride—the Oxford 
climate will preserve Oxford athletics against all the 
inroads of all the critics—but it does mean that he is 
not to drift there to do nothing else worth speaking 
of The University holds a definite position in the life 
of the country; it trains men for the higher kinds of 
thought and action, for government and the professions, 
for teaching and research. School is for every one; the 
University is for the few—not for “ all sorts,” but for some 
sorts. The man who enters where he cannot make himself 
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at home must expect a cold welcome ; and if he outstays it 
he must expect to go away with a grievance. He should 
have been quicker to think of the would-be student whose 
room he fills. It would be kinder in the long run to make 
it impossible for him to enter. 

It is the University, then, which by its influence, if not 
by specific enactment, should co-opt its own members and 
control its own society. It will never command a proper 
loyalty till it is master in its own house, till the colleges 
regard it no longer as a poor relation to be appeased with 
periodical crumbs from their endowments, but as the source 
and justification of their own existence. But what part is 
the college to play in such a development ? If the public 
schools choked its individuality under the old system, will 
not the University choke it still more under the new ? 

No doubt the adoption of such a point of view would 
involve readjustments of feeling, which to graduates, though 
not to undergraduates, might cause a certain amount of 
pain. If the house masters at a public school had been 
tyrannizing for centuries over the head master, and ob¬ 
scuring the real objects for which his school existed, the 
process of reducing them to dependence might involve pain 
in some quarters. Yet the colleges, morally, if not legally, 
speaking, are just the endowed “ houses ” of the University, 
and their true relation to one another is not as rivals 
(except in the friendly contests of athletics) but as allies 
in a common cause. 

In such a college, with much the same inmates and much 
the same staff as at present (for it is not men we are 
criticizing, but an attitude of mind), life would appear to 
the outsider to run on in the old groove. Only the spirit 
would be changed. Everybody who was there would 
know why he had come and what was the object of his 
training. Men would think for themselves, instead of 
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paying tutors to think for them; and tutors would work 
for the subject instead of working for the class-list. Even 
the “stimulus of examinations” might in time or in part 
be found unnecessary. A healthy body can afford to 
dispense with drugs. The university would be alive with 
that keenness which results when a body of men are de¬ 
liberately pursuing an object, and have their means ready to 
hand. The teaching unit would be the university; for the 
professors would co-operate with their subordinates in the 
colleges; but the social units would be the colleges, each 
with its own individuality and independence as at present, 
but regarded, not as a school with strict conventions and 
exclusions, but as a meeting-place controlled only by such 
necessary rules as clubs make for the convenience of the 
general body of their members, and held together by the 
common needs and interests which bring men to a University 
in every country. 

Those needs and interests were very different at the end 
of the Middle Ages from what they are now, and Oxford 
perhaps has drawn unduly away from them. But they are 
the necessary foundation for the social structure of college 
life. Only by recognizing their duty to the University, and 
through that to the nation and its schools, can the divided 
loyalties of college life again find harmonious expression. 

Advocatus Diaboli 
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A LIBERAL newspaper, commenting upon the recent 
orgie of the National Union of Teachers at Oxford, 
took occasion to contrast the excellent organization of the 
elementary teachers with the ineffectiveness of those who 
are engaged in secondary education. The contrast is 
striking, and the moral of it even more so. The propor¬ 
tion of the whole number of elementary teachers who 
belong to the N.U.T. is not perhaps ast onishing ly large; 
but a body of sixty thousand odd, all pretty well of one 
mind, is a formidable organization—as indeed its capture 
of the University of Oxford proves. It includes practically 
all the best elementary teachers, male and female, heads and 
assistants; and since there is nothing in its constitution 
that confines it to elementary teachers, it has attracted 
to its ranks some others as well. 

What have the so-called secondary teachers to show that 
will compare with this ? Not long ago Mr. Birrell, then 
Minister for Education, informed the world that there was 
no distinction between elementary and secondary education. 
The elementary teachers applauded; the opinion of secondary 
teachers remained unknown, because there was no organiza¬ 
tion capable of expressing it. If the University of Oxford 
desired, as a sequel to its Easter encaenia, to offer prize 
degrees to the most eminent organizers of secondary teach¬ 
ing, it could not do it. It probably would do it, by inviting 
the Head Masters’ Conference to put a few names into a 
hat, and drawing some of them out; but only compare that 
with the position of Mr. Pickles 1 There are fifty reasons for 
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the difference, most of them unsatisfactory; the best perhaps 
is that the great majority of secondary teachers are by birth 
and training disposed to a “ grin-and-bear-it ” philosophy, to 
which any sort of organization seems a nasty aggressive kind of 
activity leading to an undignified and even sordid view of life. 

Omitting for the present the other forty-nine bad reasons, 
what is the result ? The Consultative Committee is supposed 
to be representative of the profession. No representative 
of assistant teachers of either sex sits upon that committee— 
for retired teachers selected at pleasure by the Board of 
Education cannot be called representatives; but the instant 
that a couple of vacancies occurred a month or two ago, the 
National Union of Teachers was ready, and filled them both. 
That is entirely right; what is entirely wrong is that the rest 
of the teachers of this country should not possess an 
organization that it is worth any one’s while to consider. 

The energy and persuasive eloquence of Professor Sadler 
have got together a very large number of persons of both 
sexes to support a scheme for inquiring into the moral train¬ 
ing of boys and girls at every sort of school. An Advisory 
Council was formed consisting of some thousands—in fact of 
all who signified their willingness to support or co-operate in 
the inquiry; it is in no sense an official movement, for the 
Board of Education was left to find out about it from the 
newspapers. At the first meeting of the Advisory Council an 
Executive Committee was appointed, which has drawn up 
a comprehensive syllabus of questions to indicate the lines 
upon which information may be obtained and arranged. 
Now, if there is one set of people whose professional existence 
may be said to be dominated by this subject, it is the masters 
and mistresses, and above all the house masters and house 
mistresses of boarding schools; and it is incredible that if 
the secondary part of the profession had been properly 
organized that Executive Committee would have been 
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constituted with a total disregard of this fact. It is not only 
in matters affecting our own interests that we let judgment 
go by default—if that were all, it would not matter so much 
—the mischief is that because we are not organized we do 
not do our share of the work—and there is no particular 
arrogance in saying that the work suffers in consequence. 

It may be admitted at once that the women are better 
than the men; but the higher education of women, like the 
system of elementary education in general, is a new thing, 
and has not the Middle Ages round its neck. 

In matters of organization most school-masters still behave 
as if every school were a separate monastery, and not merely 
a separate monastery but the monastery of a separate Order 
having no more dealings with any other order than the Jews 
had with the Samaritans. The head masters encourage this 
attitude, and the people love to have it so. The Assistant 
Masters’ Association was founded sixteen years ago ; it has 
about 1800 members, drawn from secondary schools of every 
kmd all over the country, whose colleagues regard it, when 
they remember its existence, with a mild and sometimes 
benevolent surprise. Why do they not join it ? It cannot 
be because of the imbecility of its conduct, for they could set 
that right in a moment if they took it in hand, it is simply 
that they do not see the value of associating at all. They 
will form little private societies of a dozen at a time to read 
valuable papers to each other, they will join the Classical 
Association or the Modem Language Association or the 
English Association, but an association for the defence of 
their professional interests is altogether repulsive to them. 

Among the causes of this apathy must be reckoned the 
position and the attitude of the head masters. When 
Thring invented the Head Masters’ Conference, he origin¬ 
ated one of those good customs that corrupt the world; 
he made the unity of the profession impossible for two 
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generations. It seems absurd that a quasi-convivial meeting 
of head masters once a year should have so important an 
effect, but it has had that effect. It has stereotyped the 
isolation of the head masters; it has instilled into them a 
feeling, not entirely borne out by the facts, that they alone 
can constitute the organized part of the profession and be 
its active champions, and it has made it very difficult for 
them to accept as reasonable, or to join in, any combination 
with their less exalted colleagues. To blame head masters 
for this would be neither just nor useful. Many head masters 
are among the most sociable as well as the most unassuming 
of men; there are very few who do not in their hearts con¬ 
sider their assistants to be at least human, and some even 
regard the opinions of those assistants as an educational fact 
to be reckoned with. But history and the great head master 
of Uppingham are too strong for them. In one sense, the 
Head Masters’ Conference is no more an organization than 
the House of Lords. A man succeeds to a seat at the 
Conference as soon as he is appointed to a Conference 
school; he may, by dint of great perseverance, contrive 
never to take his seat, and this has been excused as evidence 
of an eccentricity not incompatible with true greatness; but 
if having been promoted from a smaller school he show 
an inclination to prefer the benches of the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters, upon which he was wont to 
sit and sometimes carry on serious business, he will be 
thought wanting, if not in dignity, at least in the sense of 
wfiat is due to his school. Yet though the head masters’ 
organization is defective from the mere fact that it is 
automatic, that no one has to take thought in order to 
belong to it, though it resembles rather the great city 
companies than a deliberately formed trades union, it 
possesses a sort of vitality of self-consciousness which, when 
unaccompanied by foresight or an interest in large questions, 
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is the most immovable of all imagined states of mind. An 
active-minded school-master was raging the other day about 
the attempt made by the late Government to set up a 
register of teachers. “ Why,” he exclaimed, “ cannot they 
let us organize ourselves, as other professions, such as the 
medical profession, do?” The answer to that question is 
simply “Because we won’t do it.” The most recent pro¬ 
posals in respect of this very question will prove the fact. 
Those proposals do indeed contemplate the organization of 
the teaching profession by itself, through a representative 
professional council. How is that council to be chosen ? 
The National Union of Teachers would have no hesitation 
in answering. What is the answer of the rest of the pro¬ 
fession ? No one can tell, for there is no means of finding 
out. It is true that with infini te pains there has recently 
got itself bom a Federal Council of Secondary Associations; 
but if that council were to become articulate and speak with 
a voice of its own, half the associations represented upon it 
would be thrown into a state of such violent trepidation as 
might cost it its life. It is quite easy to understand that 
the head master of a great school should feel misgivings 
about promoting an organization which he might have to 
respect and even to obey; his sense of loyalty is naturally 
bound up with his school, and he has little to spare for a 
profession of which he is not sine whether, if he helped it 
to organize, it would respect his opinions or not. It is 
difficult to blame men who consciously or unconsciously 
adopt that position. Those who are really to blame are 
the rank and file, who imitate the manners of Olympus 
without the excuse that they are gods, and who will some 
day wake up to discover that they have interests which it is 
too late to save, and even perhaps ideas about education for 
which they might have fought before the lists were closed. 
“ Here’s your subscription,” said one of these to a man who 
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had been pestering him to join the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, “ Here’s your subscription, and now pray let me 
hear no more of the thing !” The hero of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Country House was not more innocent of the world than 
are the great majority of those who teach the more intelli¬ 
gent children of this country. Why, many of them had 
never heard of the National Union of Teachers until the 
Oxford Conference; many of them have not heard of it 
even now. If you were to reproach them with this ignor¬ 
ance, and with the other things which this article is intended 
to cast in their teeth, they would probably say that their 
business was to teach their boys, and not to go about 
making half-political demonstrations to delude the innocent 
minds of university professors. But they do not understand 
that because of this lofty state of mind, and this unwilling¬ 
ness to get together and look into their beliefs and see what 
they amount to, and insist upon having them considered, it 
is not they and their kind who will be teaching their boys in 
a very few years, but the members of the National Union of 
Teachers. Mr. Birrell has said that there is no difference 
between elementary and secondary education; the next 
point is that there is no difference between elementary 
and secondary teachers, except, perhaps, a slight difference 
in favour of the former. It follows, and it was said and 
applauded at Oxford, that elementary teachers ought to be 
eligible for posts in secondary schools. If they are eligible 
they will certainly be appointed; 1 not to appoint them 


1 They are appointed in some cases already, in spite of the fact that the 
King’s Scholars are obliged, as the condition upon which they receive a free 
or nearly free training, to sign a bond requiring them to serve only in 
elementary schools, or pupil-teacher centres or training colleges. The 
bond is an absurdity, and the Consultative Committee (see the Report 
of the Board of Education for 1906) urged its abolition or modification; 
but the Board apparently prefers to retain the bond and allow those who 
have signed it to repudiate it when it suits them. 
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would be pandering to social distinctions, besides throwing 
away a chance of saving money now and then. It is all 
excellent, with reservations; but sixty thousand voices 
applaud the sentiment, and those who understand the 
reservations are dumb. Yet there are people who know 
that it is absurd to talk of the scholastic profession as though 
it were a club, which could be organized simply by making 
a rule that any one who had passed certain examinations 
should be eligible for every office. There must be people 
who understand that it is the children who really govern the 
situation, and that the real question is not whether teachers 
from one social grade—whatever that may mean—are fit to 
associate with teachers of another that has greater original 
advantages of culture and refinement, but whether the 
children of this latter class will consent to be taught by 
pedagogues of the former. To denounce social distinctions 
is natural, to talk of them as if they had been invented by 
the Board of Education is nonsense. But if you are properly 
organized you may talk that sort of nonsense to the 
University of Oxford, and the University of Oxford will 
think it must be true because it never heard it before, and 
will present you with M.A. degrees accordingly; and you 
will take the M.A. degree with resignation, although you 
may have been in the habit of saying that that same M.A. 
degree is the laughing-stock of Europe. It is just the same 
with regard to the Army. The Labour Party is of opinion 
that the officers of the British Army are socially exclusive, 
which is true, and that it is a pity, which is also true; but 
no organized body points out that the real obstacle to any 
change is the private soldier, who cannot be got to regard 
an officer promoted from the ranks as anything but a sort 
of traitor to his class, who knows too much about them, and 
is now going to “ give them away.” Until you can change 
the character of soldiers, until you can cure them of their 
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class prejudice, an efficient army is not to be obtained by 
behaving as if the only question to be considered were the 
justice or injustice of keeping men of ability in the ranks. 
Efficient education is not to be got by ignoring the vast 
mass of similar prejudice which extends through English 
society from top to bottom. It might be contended that 
the staff of Eton would be the better for an admixture of 
trained elementary teachers. Every man is the better for 
being able to enjoy contact with intelligent minds, especially 
if the mental quality is of a different origin to his own, and 
he finds himself learning where he hardly expected to do so; 
but what would be the result when those trained elementary 
teachers came to tackle Eton boys ? Eton, it may be said, 
is an extreme case; from one point of view it is, but it is 
not at all certain that trained elementary teachers would not 
fere better even with the fourth form at Eton than at any 
one of a couple of hundred other schools. In the country 
villages of Norfolk thirty years ago it was the small farmer 
above all who refused to send his children to the village 
school, he preferred to pay some one to teach them with 
the sons of other farmers. They were not generally as well 
taught as they would have been at the village school, but 
the farmer’s social sense was satisfied, and the farmer’s sons 
consented to learn. But the National Union of Teachers is 
an organized body; and when it ignores the facts everybody 
who is not organized must ignore them too. 

The Board of Education in its last report ventured to 
commend a system of schools calculated to make an efficient 
working-class. Unless the next generation is going to 
expunge the curse of Adam, and do without work, it would 
seem that this is not a particularly dastardly suggestion; 
but the National Union of Teachers cries, “ Who shall dare 
to say that the child of a workman is to be a workman 
too ? ” and behold 1 the hash of the Board of Education is 
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settled. It does not matter that 95 per cent, of the 
children will remain in the working-class, however much it 
may puzzle any of us to say which. It does not matter 
that an education constructed to fit the 5 per cent, would, 
unless it also fitted those 95 per cent., be a cruel and 
silly education; the essential irrelevancy of the rhetorical 
question strikes nobody, it is the question of an organized 
body, and must be respected. It is a prodigious thing to 
be organized. 

Possibly secondary teachers regard this kind of thing 
as a solemn warning, and fear that if they were organized 
they might be committing themselves to like absurdities, 
whereas now, with no solid army of voters behind them, and 
no spirited Members of Parliament in front, they have to be 
careful, and can always disown one another’s extravagances. 
If they think that they can afford to maintain that attitude 
they are mistaken; and if they think that it is a reasonable 
or a patriotic attitude, then also they are mistaken. But of 
course if they have nothing to say, or prefer to let the head 
masters speak for them, there is an end of it. 

Once more, the work done by the National Union of 
Teachers for elementary education is not easily exaggerated. 
The Head Masters’ Conference has passed a resolution 
about Greek, and one or two other associations have passed 
resolutions about Latin, and the question of the tenure of 
assistant masters has received some attention during the last 
few years, but it was not that to which my former sentence 
was meant to lead. Having worked with much success in 
the improvement of elementary education, the National 
Union of Teachers explained to the University of Oxford 
its aims for the future. Briefly they are these. The size of 
the classes in elementary schools is to be greatly reduced, 
and the education is by these and other reforms to be so 
much more improved that all classes, rich and poor alike, 
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will send their children to them, as is done in Scotland and 
in the United States. Now here again mark the value of 
organization. If any man without sixty thousand voters 
behind him were to say that kind of thing, he would not 
be encouraged to think himself right. A considerable 
reduction in the size of classes is at once one of the most 
desirable and one of the most costly reforms that can be 
suggested; we already spend more on elementary education 
than any other country in the world. Elementary education 
in an industrial country is bound to be more costly than in 
any other, and what signs does Mr. Pickles see that this 
country, which has already presented the employers of 
labour with the cost of free elementary education so far, is 
prepared to make a very substantial addition to that gift ? 
If we are prepared to save it on the Army and Navy, well 
anil good; it can be done that way, no doubt, but it will 
halrdly be done until we are in the mood to do it that way. 
it, suppose it done, suppose elementary education in 
;land to be made by some supreme effort twice as good 
of the United States or of Scotland, to imagine that 
hall be any nearer the spectacle of children of all classes 
tnding the national schools together fe to abandon judg- 
and capitulate to mere dreaming. In Sir Thomas 
’s Utopia , after explaining the institutions of that land 
jdds that the inhabitants all lived in great mutual love. 
Oth«r inventors of Utopias have sometimes forgotten that 
a radical change in human nature is the condition precedent 
of tile realization of their dreams. To say that Englishmen 
are ilot Scotchmen nor Americans may seem a barren state- 
of fact; but some centuries of history make it the one 
hat matters, and if educational systems or any other 
f system are erected in defiance of that fact they will 
o what is expected of them. Social prejudices may be 
ous and contemptible, but centuries of social stability 
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have rooted them firmly in the English character, and so 
long as they are there they cannot be ignored. Napoleon 
was once particularly desirous of establishing communica¬ 
tions with the Court of Vienna. He was surrounded by 
capable men, men who had learnt from him everything that 
was to be learnt of their business, first-rate generals, trusty 
servants, but he had to deal with the Caurt of Vienna, 
and he sent to it not one of his generals, but one of the 
old nobility. v 

I do not wish to emphasize with careful pedantry the 
distinction, real as I believe it to be, between elementary 
and secondary education, but I do wish to emphasize the 
value of organization, and the fact that there is a vast &ody 
of men and women who know things about education but 
are never heard because they are not organized. They nV&y 
not like organizing, they may feel that they lose something 
by it, but they owe it to the community. They have Jno 
business to be dumb. I 

R. F. Cholmeley 1 
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A THLETICISM plays so important a part in modem life 
that its advantages and drawbacks have been discussed 
ad nauseam , and the only apology for the present article is that 
an attempt is being made to treat the subject dispassionately. 
It is not my object to show that it is the cause of the 
degeneracy of the youth of the present day, nor to maintain 
that “Waterloo was won on the playing-fields at Eton,” 
but simply to state my personal impression on the effect 
of athletics as practised at the universities upon men’s 
character and development. 

Most things are tripartite: and consequently athletics 
may be allowed to fall into three great divisions: sport, games, 
and competitive feats of strength, skill, or endurance. These 
are the outcome of the two occupations which engrossed the 
life of primitive man; and athleticism in its modem sense is 
the organization of the exercise of these natural instincts of 
humanity under the form of amusements. 

It is for the anthropologist to trace games to the primitive 
instincts of humanity, to see in cricket, for example, the 
uncivilized man defending his family from the attacks of 
numerous watchful enemies ready to rush in and overwhelm 
his household should he quit its precincts. Football may 
also be regarded as a religious representation of the strife 
between the elemental forces before order was evolved out 
of chaos. But my purpose is at present to deal with facts 
as they are, and not to play the fascinating but precarious 
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game of theorizing as to origins. I merely throw out 
the above suggestions to show what I could do in a 
field of knowledge of which I have not the most casual 
acquaintance. 

Athletics seem to have begun to assume the modem 
form in the palmy days of the Fourth George, when that 
estimable personage was performing the functions of Prince 
Regent. Modem foxhunting and shooting under conditions 
somewhat resembling those now in vogue began in the 
days when the last century was young; games began to be 
played on a larger scale than formerly a little later, and 
gentlemen began to engage in competitive feats of strength 
and endurance, which had previously been regarded as 
the province of the lower orders. 

But the most unquestionably national sport was 
pugilism. To be able to use one’s fists was the test of 
English manhood high and low. It was considered the 
height of bravery for a gentleman to stand up against some 
gigantic butcher or bargee and administer a sound thrashing 
to him for some real or supposed insult. Even Lord 
Lytton’s supercilious aristocrats, who quote the classics and 
talk transcendental philosophy, do not disdain to knock down 
the bully of the neighbourhood and convert him into a man 
and a brother after having laid him senseless on the village 
sward. It is astonishing how great a space pugilism 
occupied in the life of our ancestors. Life at school seems 
to have been one long battle of fisticuffs. All the novels of 
the period which deal with school-life represent boys as 
ready to fight each other as the masters were to administer 
corporal punishment. The boy who had fought his way up 
to the position of “ cock of the school ” surreptitiously sought 
further glory by fighting young townsmen out of bounds. 
Old gentlemen blandly asked boys how many at their school 
they were able to “ whop ” when they gave them glasses of 
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port and those guineas, so abundant in fiction and so rare, 
alas! in common life. At the universities the professor of 
the noble art occupied a position to which none of his 
academic brethren could hope to attain, at least in the 
estimation of the young noblemen and fellow commoners 
who patronized Alma Mater by their presence. The ring 
was the greatest of all levellers; class distinctions disappeared 
together with those of race and religion. To know Dutch 
Sam, to shake hands with Mendoza, was a privilege only to 
be surpassed by being admitted to the society of such as 
Gentleman Jackson, and added lustre even to the coronet of 
a peer or the coins of a borough-monger. 

It seems right to make the “ring” the typical sport, 
because it was perhaps the first to be thoroughly organized 
with a solemn and unalterable ritual, laws Medo-Persian in 
character, with a graduated hierarchy known and admired 
of all men, with a literature read by the learned and to 
those ignorant of letters, in a word, with all the concomitants 
of a great sport in our more civilized age. 

But one feature of all sport in these early days was that 
it was the property of the aristocracy and the democracy: 
the middle class had neither part nor lot in it. The 
“cockney” and the man who was engaged in commerce 
or trade, or in any skilled handicraft, were supposed to know 
nothing about any manly exercises. From the days of John 
Gilpin the citizen on horseback was a fair butt. Dickens 
held up the son of a rich Birmingham wharfinger as the type 
of a cockney sportsman in the immortal Mr. Winkle. Because 
two tailors presumed to imitate their betters and fight a 
duel, that method of settling affairs of honour was laughed 
out of this country. Sport was the peculiar prerogative 
of the gentleman of fortune and the outcast of society, 
with which the sober middle class had no business to 
meddle. 
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The result of this was that all forms of athleticism were 
regarded as a delightful and manly form of immorality, which 
no really respectable person could view with approval. To 
be good it was necessary to be awkward and anaemic. 
Hence the admiration of the pale consumptive curate, the 
blameless Levite whose manners were ladylike and whose 
hands were encased in gloves of kid. Hence the studied 
aloofness with which dons and school-masters regarded the 
games of those committed to their care. Well into the 
thirties Eton masters professed to be ignorant of the fact 
that the boys so much as went on the river, which was 
nominally out of bounds, and studiously avoided the 
banks of the Thames lest they should see their charges 
in boats. To get to the Brocas an elaborate system of 
shirking masters was in vogue, as we learn from that most 
interesting diary which one of the Selwyns—a family in 
which scholarship is hereditary—kept in Greek, so admirably 
translated by Dr. Warre. 

Then came the age of Tom Brown’s school-days and 
muscular Christianity, and the athlete became the hero of 
the middle classes. Manliness began to be admired as not 
incompatible with virtue and industry. The Alpine Club 
included some of the leading intellectuals, people began to 
find out that judges had stroked winning university crews, 
and bishops turned back the battle from the gate in inter- 
university cricket matches. Perhaps at this period, say in 
the fifties and sixties, the halcyon days of athleticism are 
to be found. A manly spirit was in the air, the gambling 
which had done so much to injure pre-Victorian athleticism 
had disappeared, professionals were professionals, and gentle¬ 
men or amateurs played for the love of the game. It is of 
course a temptation to imagine the golden age as occurring 
before the time one was old enough to be aware of its 
presence; but in yielding to it I feel I am not going much 
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astray. The signs of the coming of the present age of 
athleticism seems to have been (1) the organization of sport 
at schools, (2) the recognition of the value of a “ blue,” (8) 
international competition, (4) a marked effect of athleticism 
on mental development. 

(1) The old arrangement was that boys managed their 
own affairs, out of school hours at any rate, at the great 
public schools, and that the masters were not supposed to 
interfere. In the smaller private schools a rather primitive 
playground was provided, and games which would move 
the contempt of the youth of to-day were played, when the 
more fascinating occupation of watching a fight was not 
available. In very genteel schools, like Dr. Blimber’s 
academy, no games were apparently allowed, and the 
recreation of the boys consisted in the “ Olympic ” game 
(the adjective is Dickens’s) of lounging up and down the 
parade at Brighton. 

Now, however, all is changed, and from the smallest 
private establishment to the greatest public schools games 
are organized at least as carefully as lessons. The masters 
take an active interest in every department of athleticism, 
and it is not too much to say that the success of a school 
in cricket, rowing, football, etc., is in almost every case 
traceable to the interest taken in the sport by some indi¬ 
vidual master. One result of inter-school contests is that 
the coming players attract attention even at their private 
schools, and their careers are for years a subject of public 
interest. When they are about to enter the university there 
is no inconsiderable excitement as to which college they will 
deign to select, and it is with a conscious flush of pride that 
the tutor of St. Simon’s informs his friend and rival of St. 
Jude’s that he has secured Scorer the cricketer or Hacker 
the half-back. Such a lad, if Heaven has endowed him 
with good muscles and inferior brains, is in great danger 
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of becoming one of those semi-professional athletes whose 
careers are as baneful to themselves as to the sport they 
follow. It is now practically impossible to continue to take 
part in first-class games after leaving the university without 
giving up everything else and devoting the whole mind to 
them. The devices adopted to induce a really first-rate 
cricketer to continue to play to the detriment of his future 
prospects form a painful comment on the value of over¬ 
specialization. 

Another effect of the extreme to which organization of 
games is carried in our schools is more widespread. What¬ 
ever may have been the drawbacks of allowing boys to 
organize their own amusements, and they were many, at 
least they learned thereby self-reliance and the sense of 
responsibility. The captain, who picked his team, trained it, 
and won or lost the match, learned more valuable lessons by 
success or failure than he could do with a master at his 
elbow to suggest every move. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that our public-school boys at the university seem 
in many cases younger than their years, and less resourceful 
and initiative than their predecessors, and I believe that the 
influence of senior men, and the management at any rate of 
the financial business, of almost all university and college 
clubs by dons, though in some ways advantageous, is not 
wholly salutary. 

(2) I have the honour of the acquaintance of an old 
cricketer, happily adhuc in vivis, who can remember the heroes 
of old time, and has taken part in important single wicket 
matches. For, I think, seven years he represented his school 
and university, and his fame as a cricketer was known to all 
his contemporaries. “ I never had a * colour ’ in my life,” 
this old veteran remarked to me one day, and knowing what 
importance is attached to these things now he felt it a sub¬ 
ject for honest pride. This desire for decoration seems to be a 
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real sign of decadence. The pride of a little boy who wins his 
house cap at school is a thing to smile at; but to hear men 
at the university talking of getting college caps, trial caps, 
half blues, blues, as the highest object in life is sickening. 
When a man of a certain type gets a “ blue ” he seems to 
cover every part of his body with the coveted colour. His 
cap, his tie, his socks, all become cerulean. For aught I 
know he dyes his body like an ancient Briton. There is a 
great danger in such a man caring more for the decoration 
than the sport which gained it. 

The fuss made over a lad getting his “ blue ” is absolutely 
pernicious. A parent who has the courage to tell his son 
that it is not the be-all and end-all of a university career is 
worthy to be praised and had in honour. The possession of 
this coveted and not always merited distinction gives a man 
sometimes an almost unfair start in life. Take two men 
equally good as athletes, one of whom gets the last place in 
a bad team, whilst the other was excluded from a good one 
the year before. Suppose the non-“ blue ” to be a fine 
character, a slightly better scholar than the “ blue,” whom 
will a head master welcome to his school ? Which will get 
the appointment to a position of any sort ? 

The knowledge of the value of a “ blue ” is in many 
respects deleterious. It leads to attaching an exaggerated 
importance to some inter-university contests, notably the 
boat race and the athletic sports, which demand a period of 
training. The expense involved seems to me to be out of 
all proportion to the importance of the event, and the time 
required for preparation excessive. It has become customary 
for both the Oxford and Cambridge crew to spend at least a 
week on the upper reaches of the Thames at Henley or 
Cookham, and then a fortnight at Putney. Those who take 
part in the boat race are frequently asked to sacrifice a term, 
a tax so heavy that a poor man could hardly be expected to 
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take an oar. I believe it would be a most desirable reform if 
all the members of the crews were expected to keep the term’s 
residence before the race, and that the practice should be at or 
near Oxford and Cambridge till the fortnight before the race. 

I am afraid the modem system of training also leaves much 
to be desired. There is a reaction against the old methods, 
which were in some cases as unwholesome as they were 
brutal, but it seems to have gone too far in the other direc¬ 
tion. Instead of the “ hard steak and harder hen,” which 
according to the Eton boating song formed the force of the 
“ the Eight,” men seem to be given too frequently whatever 
they fancy, and there is a tendency to regard champagne as 
a remedy for all the ills of life. A team or crew trained on 
really scientific principles under a man experienced in diet 
and hygiene would possibly stagger humanity. 

(3) From the “blue” the transition to the “ international ” 
is natural, and this raises a question which is imminent 
but not yet within the range of practical politics as 
regards our universities. The recent Harvard race was 
in many respects a success. It went off without a hitch, 
the rival crews became excellent friends, and young Eng¬ 
lish and Americans learned to understand and appreciate 
one another. But considering that several of the Cam¬ 
bridge crew spent nearly the whole year from October 
1905 to September 1906 in training for races an inter¬ 
national contest even at home causes too much time to 
be spent on athletics, and if these were to multiply there 
would be certain men who did nothing but practise for 
the fray, and the creation of a class of semi-professional 
athletes would be an unmixed evil. An occasional tussle 
with an American or Colonial university may be an 
excellent thing; but these contests have a tendency to 
become organized institutions and to multiply with alarming 
rapidity. 
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(4) As to the question whether athleticism retards 
intellectual development, it is not easy to give an answer 
offhand. After all, the conspicuous athletes are necessarily 
few in number, and the average man takes the exercise 
necessary for health and enjoys his games as games, and 
no more. There is, happily, no compulsion to play either at 
Oxford or Cambridge, and those who wish to work are 
able to do so. Nor do I believe that a man is prevented 
by his excellence in athletics from doing himself justice 
in the schools. Every class-list almost confirms the 
possibility of working hard and playing hard with equal 
success. But it does seem as though the interest taken 
in sports and the engrossing nature of over-specialized 
athleticism interferes with habits of reflection. The man 
who reads hard on principle yet devotes his entire leisure 
either to some game or to talking about it may do well in 
the curriculum of his school, but will not bring any work 
to perfection. Athletic “shop” to the exclusion of all 
intellectual interests is absolutely soul-destroying, and this 
seems to be one of the dangers of the present day. “ You 
can’t row,” said a prominent coach, “because you aren’t 
always thinking about it. Now, when you’re in lecture 
press your heels against the floor and think of bringing 
your body back with the feet firm on the stretcher.” 

It is all very well, however, to write philosophically on 
all the possible evils of athleticism, but imagine an Oxford 
or Cambridge full of mild effeminate youths intent on 
nothing but succeeding in examinations. How soon should 
we sigh for the old barbarism! Athletics at least keep 
the atmosphere pure and manly, and its effects for good 
are seen in almost every department. When one re¬ 
members that after an election to a professorship the 
unsuccessful candidate is often the first to rush off to 
congratulate the choice of the electors; when one thinks 
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of the kindness, the absence of mean jealousy, the brother¬ 
liness which marks every phase of university life, we 
realize that to be a good sportsman and to play the game 
means far more than the bodily exercise which, according 
to the Authorized Version, is to “profit little.” 

F. J. Foakes-Jackson 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S TRAVELS 

FJ1HE Generali Historic of Virginia, New England and 
the Summer Isles , together with the True Travels, 
Adventures and Observations, and a Sea Grammar. By 
Captaine John Smith, Sometymes Govemour in those 
Countryes and Admirall of New England. Two volumes. 
Glasgow: James MacLehose & Sons, Publishers to the 
University. MCMVII. (2 5s. net.) 

These handsome volumes, the mere sight of which 
must challenge the admiration and excite the covetousness 
of every true bibliophile, appear opportunely, just when 
Englishmen are stretching “ hands across the sea ” to their 
Virginian kinsmen, who are now celebrating the Tercentenary 
of the first permanent English settlement in the New World 
made yonder at Jamestown in May, 1607. 

The success of that venture, which Mr. James Bryce 
recently declared “one of the most momentous events in 
the history of the world,” was due, beyond question, in 
chiefest measure to the courage and constancy, the instant 
readiness of resource and the unfailing common-sense of 
one man—the English yeoman’s son, “John Smith of 

Willoughbie juxta Alford in the Countie of Lincolne.” 
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But for him there had been no “ Virginia Plantations,” 
no “Summer Isles,” no “New Englande,” for had that 
venture at Jamestown failed (as time and again was immi¬ 
nent) before August, 1609, when what is known as the 
“Third Supply” arrived, it is not merely probable, but 
well-nigh certain, as Mr. Edward Arber contends, that the 
“ Pilgrim Fathers ” had never sailed to New England, “ but 
if anywhere, to Guiana, there to perish among its forests 
and swamps.” 

Throwing overboard all the episodes in Smith’s career, 
which are so strenuously questioned by his detractors, 
allowing all the discrepancies between his earlier and later 
narratives, which these captious critics insist upon, there 
is still enough, and far more than enough, not only in the 
undisputed portions of his own books, but in the con¬ 
temporaneous “ Relaytions ” of his comrades (some of whom 
had served under him in Transylvania), to prove that the 
infant colony on James River was, during the first two 
years and more of its existence, held together by the iron 
will and dominant common-sense of this resolute young 
Englishman. Long before he was titular “ President,” 
Smith, by sheer force of character, had taken the first place 
in the actual management of affairs. 

Appalling as were the perils without from the wily red¬ 
skins, the danger was even yet greater within from the 
cowardly treachery and incapacity of a clique, who were 
constantly plotting his overthrow. 

To the stout soldier, who had seen service in France and 
in the Low Countries, who had fought the Spaniard on 
the sea, and had been left for dead on the stricken field of 
Rothenthurm, it was a new and joyous experience to beat 
at their own game the crafty Powhatan and ruthless 
Opecancanough, but it was a more perplexing problem to 
this blunt, straightforward, rough-and-ready pioneer how 
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to checkmate the cabals of Wingfield and Ratcliffe and 
malignant “Master Archer.” 

Thrice, within the first two years of settlement, the 
disheartened colonists (once under the leadership of their 
“President,” Wingfield), broken in spirit by famine and 
disease, plotted to seize the pinnace, the only vessel left 
them by Newport, abandon the enterprise, and sail for 
“ home.” 

But each time Smith came down upon the conspirators 
with a heavy hand, though at peril of his life, swearing 
curtly that he would sink the pinnace with “saber and 
culverin” if they persisted in their purpose. 

Yet, beset by these instant perils, within and without, 
Smith never for a moment loses his head, finding in each 
new danger but fresh device—daring, at times, to the point 
of seeming rashness in dealing with his wily foe, but only 
when his cool brain sees that the only road to success lies 
through sheer audacity—in all other cases, not only willing, 
but eager, to use peaceful methods with the Indians. 

His steadfast purpose is to found not a mere trading 
post, but a permanent English settlement, to the glory of 
God (for our doughty captain was a godly man), to the 
glory of king and country, and, no doubt, incidentally to 
the glory of Captain John Smith. And, pray, why not 
the last ? 

To that end he administers affairs with admirable common- 
sense and direct force of personal example—working with 
his own hands in planting, building, fortifying—at intervals 
exploring and trading—punishing sharply insubordination 
and laziness of gentle and simple alike—and, when unjustly 
censured by the officials of the London Company for failure 
to carry out their preposterous demands, telling them bluntly 
in his Rude Answer of their folly in expecting to “ finde in 
Virginia gold or a route to the South Sea.” 
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Just as things were looking brightest for the permanent 
success of the little settlement. Smith was grievously injured 
by the accidental explosion of a bag of gunpowder, and, as 
his hurt was beyond the cure of rude Virginian surgery, 
reluctantly sailed for “ home.” 

He had left things in a most flourishing condition, but, 
within six months, pandemonium had broken loose, the 
colonists reduced by starvation from five hundred to sixty 
souls, and the whole enterprise on the point of being aban¬ 
doned, when the arrival of the new governor, Thomas West, 
Lord Delaware, with his well-provisioned ships, saved 
Virginia to the King. It was in that six months’ “ Starving 
Time,” as it was called, that Smith’s fellow-colonists, friends 
and foes alike, learned, through dire disaster and “the 
repentance of tears,” to recognize the measure of the debt 
they had owed to the prudence, resource and courage of 
their old leader. 

And this is the man—a bit boastful here and there, if 
you please, according to our modem sophisticated ideas, 
but singularly modest according to the ideas of his time— 
whom a handful of complacent, “scientific” historical 
students, with their “ pettifogging intimacy with dates and 
frivolous accuracy of memory ” (as Sir Walter hath it), ask 
us to believe to be a common liar and braggart, some swag¬ 
gering Pistol, “ with a killing tongue and a quiet sword.” 

To these men of the closet, who know nothing of the 
dust and sweat of battle or the flaming breath of instant 
peril, and who in their placid experiences have faced nothing 
hotter than the weak tea of the domestic or the cloistered 
hearth, it is inconceivable that any sane mortal should ever 
have dared this or that, yet Smith declares with direct impu¬ 
dence that he did these very things, the “ pragging knave! ” 

To critics of this ilk, Smith’s story of his rescue by the 
Powhatan’s “dearest daughter,” Pocahontas—who, at the 
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moment when her father’s braves, by command, “laid his 
head on two great stones,” and were about to “ beate out 
his brains,” “ got his head in her armes and laid her owne 
upon his to save him from death”—is, perhaps, the most 
impossible of all his “romances”—the most desperate of 
all his mythic perils. To Smith himself, the man of blood 
and iron, it seemed no more desperate than many another 
experience that came to him in his career—such as that wild 
ride of fifteen days and fifteen nights^ across the Scythian 
steppes to reach the Russian outposts, after he had slain his 
cruel master, the Timour of Nalbrits, wearing still that 
master’s iron collar, filled with dread lest he might come 
upon some wandering band of Turks, who would return 
him to slavery, and having nought to sustain life but a bag 
of grain swung to his saddle-bow—or that equally perilous 
escape of his from his French captors off the isle of Rhd, 
when at dead of night, in the midst of the wintry storm, 
he dropped over the side of the caraval into a little boat 
without oars or food, and drifted out on the wild sea, 
trusting to the mercy of God, which did not fail him. 

But it is this story of his rescue by Pocahontas and the 
episode of his slaying the three Turkish champions at the 
siege of Regal, that Smith’s detractors have singled out for 
special attack, seeming to hold that if they can successfully 
discredit his account of these two events, he stands convicted 
of lying as to the rest of his adventures. 

With all of honest Jack’s “damnable iteration,” they 
point out again and again that Smith, in his True Relation 
(published in 1608), makes no mention of the Pocahontas 
incident, and that it was not until sixteen years after, that 
he told the “ romantic story ” of his rescue in the Generali 
Histone, published in 1624. 

Before considering the earlier True Relation , let us 
examine briefly the actual facts in the case. In 1616 
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Pocahontas came to England with her English husband, 
“Master John Rolfe, an honest gentleman of good behaviour,” 
and was made much of by fashionable London society, as 
being “a Princess, daughter of an Emperour.” She and 
Smith held a pathetic interview at Brentford, after which 
he warmly commended her to the favour of the Queen 
(Anne of Denmark) in a letter (“ a littel booke,” he quaintly 
terms it), an “abstract” of which he afterwards printed 
in the Generali Historic. In this letter he gratefully 
dwells on her many friendly services to the struggling 
colonists, and thus modestly alludes to his own deliverance 
from death, when a captive, through her tender commisera¬ 
tion : “ After some six weeks fatting amongst these salvage 
courtiers, at the minute of my execution she hazarded the 
beating out of her own braines to save mine, and not only 
that, but so prevailed with her father that I was safely 
conducted to Jamestowne.” None of Smith’s critics at 
first questioned the genuineness of this letter, contenting 
themselves with the cheap sneer that its author, finding 
Pocahontas had been received by the rich and powerful as 
a personage of great importance, wrote the letter in order 
“ to advertise ” himself by connecting his name with that 
of the Indian princess. 

But the shrewdest of them, Mr. Henry Adams, seeing 
at once that, if its genuineness were conceded, the letter 
settled definitively the truth of the rescue (unless Pocahontas 
was to be branded as a liar too), promptly assailed its credi¬ 
bility in the North American Review , declaring it a forgery, 
because no copy of it could be traced outside the pages of 
the Generali Historic. 

This amazing reason for such a charge indicates fairly 
enough the animus of Smith’s detractors. The Generali 
Historic , published in 1624, was dedicated to the Duchess 
of Richmond and Lennox. Can any dispassionate man 
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believe for a moment that Smith would have dared to 
insert such a forgery in a book dedicated, by permission, to 
a great lady, who had been a member of the Court in 1616, 
when Pocahontas was received by the Queen, and who must 
have often talked with the heroine of the story ? 

The King, too, was still alive; so was Prince Charles, as 
were also such grandes dames of the Court of 1616 as the 
Duchess of Bedford, the Duchess of Suffolk, the Duchess of 
Nottingham, and others of rank, men and women who 
must still have remembered vividly the gentle and dignified 
“ Emperour’s daughter,” and who would at once have exposed 
the falsehood, had Smith dared to print in the Historic a 
letter containing such a romantic incident that had never 
really been sent to the Queen. 

Again in 1622 (two years before the appearance of the 
Generali Historic), in his New England Trials, Smith 
makes reference to the rescue in these words: “ It is true in 
our greatest extremities they (the Indians) shot me, slue 
three of my men, and by the folly of them that fled tooke 
me prisoner; yet God made Pocahontas the King’s daughter 
the meanes to deliver me.” 

In 1623 the King appointed “Commissioners for the 
reformation of Virginia,” who were empowered to look 
into the affairs of the London Company. In his “brief 
relation ” to these Commissioners, Smith says: “ Six weeks 
I was led captive by those Barbarians, though some of my 
men were slaine and the rest fled; yet it pleased God to 
make their great Kings daughter the means to retume me 
safe to James towne and releeve our wants.” 

Many men, conversant with the affairs of the colony and 
with Smith’s share in its administration, were examined at 
the time, and the falsity of his statements would have been 
instantly detected by the Commissioners, had he not been 
telling the truth. 
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Finally in 1624, Smith published his GeneraU Histone, 
a composite work, made up of his own narrative and those 
of tried and trusty comrades, revised by himself. 

The book is a virile one and possesses the powerful 
charm of the simple, yet vivid, touch of an active participant 
in the scenes described. 

It at once excited keen public interest and went through 
edition after edition, but nowhere do we find any denial of 
the Pocahontas story, though some of Smith’s strictures on 
the conduct of affairs in Virginia were strenuously com¬ 
bated. 

Especially worthy of note is the fact that, within a year 
of its publication, Captain George Percy, one of the original 
Virginian colonists, and brother of the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, wrote a pamphlet in which he attempted to discredit 
certain statements in the Historic (he having quarrelled with 
its author), yet this “ honourable Gentleman,” as Smith still 
magnanimously calls him, who was constantly with* the 
latter at Jamestown and must, therefore, have known 
whether the incident described was true or false, utters not 
one word of contradiction touching his old comrade’s 
circumstantial story of the rescue. 

Nor did any other of Smith’s old Virginian associates 
utter any denial, though not a few of them were in London 
when the book appeared, some of whom were still in the 
service of the Company, which the Generali Historic had 
handled with gloves off. 

Gladly would these last have branded the story as a 
vainglorious lie, had they been able to do so, for such ex¬ 
posure would have effectually destroyed the credibility of 
the book and thus discredited its strictures on the Company’s 
mismanagement in certain specified cases. 

So far as can be discovered, the story was accepted at 
the time in its entirety, and remained thus accepted for 
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nearly two centuries and a half, when in 1866, Mr. Charles 
Deane of Boston (who had six years earlier, in a note to 
Wingfield’s Discourse, hinted a doubt as to its truth) 
brought out a reprint of “A True Relation of Virginia, by 
Captain John Smith,” edited with notes, in which he assailed 
with great vigour Smith’s veracity, pointing out that, in this 
True Relation, Smith not only made no mention of his 
immin ent peril and dramatic deliverance, but on the contrary 
explicitly stated that he had been used by his captors with 
all kindness and courtesy, and sent back to Jamestown 
laden with provisions. Other New England critics followed 
suit, and expatiated at length on the supposed inconsistencies 
of Smith’s two narratives of his captivity, winding up with a 
sort of jubilant ergo that the rescue story was simply the 
yam of an old campaigner, and Smith but a vainglorious 
liar. 

Why, they ask with triumphant disdain, did not Smith, 
when the event must have been fresh in his mind, make no 
mention of the rescue in this narrative of 1608 ? 

The answer is that most probably he did mention it (as 
well as three other incidents of far more importance in his 
eyes than the rescue) in the original letter (for such it was) 
that Smith wrote his friend in London, but that the 
unknown editor, one “ J. H.,” into whose hands the letter 
came surreptitiously, saw fit to suppress all of them in the 
interests of the Company and in accordance with its precise 
“Instructions” to the Virginian colonists. 

These three events, it is to be noted, are all well 
authenticated by testimony other than that of Smith, yet 
there is not one word about one of them in the Relation. 

According to this unknown editor’s own confession 
(prefixed to the third edition), he “happened” upon the 
original “by chance, at second or third hand,” attributed 
its authorship in the first two editions to writers other than 
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Smith (“for want of knowledge of the Writer”), and, in his 
bombastic fore-word “to the Courteous Reader,” coolly 
admits “somewhat more was by him written , which being 
as I thought (fit to be private), I would not adventure to 
make it publicke.” 

And it is upon this garbled printed version of Smith’s 
original letter (for the larger portion seems to be by his 
hand), published by an irresponsible friend of the Company, 
who confesses that it has been mutilated by suppressions 
made according to his own sweet will,—it is upon such 
flimsy testimony that the whole attack upon Smith’s later 
version of his captivity is based. 

Smith was a voluminous writer of letters,—tracts deal¬ 
ing with colonization, and when he came to put together 
his Generali Historie , he incorporated these verbatim in 
the larger work. But this one he ignores, save for a 
contemptuous allusion at the end of the “ Fourth Book,” 
to “fatherles and stolne relations.” 

The three other events that such a man as Smith, 
always jealous of his honour and credit, would have 
specially wished his friend over seas to know about, were 
(1) his triumphant acquittal (with heavy damages against 
his accusers) of the trumped-up charge that he had at¬ 
tempted to incite a mutiny on the voyage over; (2) his 
prompt suppression of repeated attempts to seize the 
pinnace and abandon the colony; and (3) the absurd in¬ 
dictment of himself by the Archer-cabal “under the 
Leviticall Law ” for the murder of his men, who had been 
killed by the Indians when he was captured, and how the 
doughty soldier quickly “ laid them by the heels.” 

As has been said, other witnesses than Smith attest 
these facts. 

But why should the editor suppress any of them ? 

The rescue story was probably suppressed because of 
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the explicit “ Instructions ” of the Company (drawn seem¬ 
ingly by Hakluyt) to “ suffer no man to write any- letters 
of anything that may discourage others .” To publish to the 
world that colonists ran the risk of having their brains 
beaten out if captured, would, no doubt, seem to “ J. H.” 
not only a defiance of the Company’s orders, but a bit of 
news little likely to encourage immigration to Virginia. 
The closing injunction of the “ Instructions ” was that the 
colonists should cultivate a spirit of harmony and “make 
themselves all of one mind.” 

To have printed any account of the three events men¬ 
tioned above would have been equally displeasing to the 
Company (with which “ J. H.” was connected), as indicating 
clearly how bitter were the feuds and dissensions of the 
colonists, who were very far indeed from being “ all of one 
mind.” 

In both the earlier and the later story, Smith says that 
he was, in the main, kindly treated by his captors, and such 
treatment we know to be in accordance with the usage of 
the American red-skins, who often pamper their prisoner 
with dainties and beguile him with a show of friendliness 
to give an added zest to their fiendish enjoyment of his 
agonized surprise and terror when suddenly bound to the 
torture-stake. 

In the earlier account, as printed, we are asked to 
believe the wildly improbable story that Smith, after 
killing with his own hand two savages, thereby incurring 
“ the blood-debt ” due to the tribe, is taken red-handed and 
carried before the Powhatan, who treats him “ with all the 
kindness he could devise,” and, for no reason whatever, 
sends him back, after some days of bounteous cheer and 
good-fellowship, to Jamestown, while both his white 
companions had been treacherously slain. 

The story is on its face preposterous, without some 
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explanation. Why should Smith alone be sent back 
unharmed and without ransom? 

As Dr. John Fiske has shown, “the blood-debt,” 
according to Indian usage, could be cancelled in two widely 
different ways: by putting the captive to death with fiendish 
barbarity, or by yielding him up to some squaw or brave, 
who might choose to claim him as lover or son, thereby 
adopting him into the tribe. “ Any member, old or young, 
had this right to demand the latter method as a substitute 
for the former.” 

Thus it was in this case. 

To the little Indian maid, the Powhatan’s “dearest 
daughter,” the handsome young Englishman, then in the 
flower of manhood (he was but eight and twenty), with 
his undaunted mien, his courageous blue eyes and tawny 
beard, must have seemed as some fair young god come 
down to earth, and so, with blended admiration and pity, 
she “laid her owne head upon his to save him from 
death,” claimed him as of right, arid had her demand 
heeded. 

So far then from accepting the earlier version of Smith’s 
captivity as the only true one, by which the credibility of 
the account given in the Generali Historic is to be tested, 
we do not doubt that the dispassionate reader will agree 
with us that it is this later account containing the story of 
the rescue, that alone makes intelligible the garbled and 
mutilated narrative as printed by “ J. H.” 

We have discussed this Pocahontas incident at length, 
because it is the chief point of attack by Smith’s enemies in 
their efforts to prove him a lying braggart 

Touching his “ deed of derring do ” in vanquishing the 
three Turkish champions in single combat in front of Regal, 
our limited space forbids our doing little more than ob¬ 
serving that the testimony adduced for disproving Smith’s 
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account of the incident is, if anything, flimsier than that 
advanced in the Pocahontas episode. 

As a matter of fact, the story of this exploit, as given 
in the True Travels, is not, save for a few unimportant 
touches. Smith’s at all. It was first told by an Italian, 
Francisco Famese, secretary to that Prince Sigismund who 
granted Smith his well-known coat-of-arms for that splendid 
feat of skill and daring. Purchas translated it from 
Famese’s Warres of Transylvania, etc., and published it in 
1 His Pilgrimes,' which appeared five years (1625) before the 
‘ True Travels' (1630). Smith, in the main, simply in¬ 
corporated in the latter Purchas’s translation of the exploit, 
as told for Italian readers by a disinterested contemporary, 
whose official position gave him the amplest opportunity 
of knowing at first hand the truth of what occurred at 
Regal. 

Surely such testimony must be deemed decisive by all, 
save those who have definitively made up their minds not to 
believe anything that reflects glory or credit on Captain 
John Smith. It used to be said that when the Kingsleys 
were at a loss for something to say they always said “ God! ” 
“With a difference,” whenever Smith’s detractors are put 
into a very tight place, they alway cry “forgery.” 

John Smith was not of the stuff out of which forgers are 
made. 

If one wants to know what manner of man he really was, 
and how he bore himself in danger or difficulty, one must 
accept, not the captious criticism of cloistered critics, but the 
testimony of the men who shared with him his perils and 
labours. After he left Jamestown because of his grievous 
hurt, this is what was said of him by two rugged soldiers, 
Pots and Phattiplace, who had long been his tried and trusty 
comrades: “What shall I saye,” writes Phattiplace for himself 
and Pots, “ but thus we lost him; that in all his proceedings 
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made justice his first guide, and experience his second, 
ever hating baseness, sloth, pride, and indignitie more than 
any dangers; that upon no danger would send them where 
he would not leade himselfe; that would never see us want 
what he either had or could by any means get us; that 
would rather want than borrow or starve than not pay; that 
loved action more than wordes and hated falsehood and 
coveteousnesse worse than death, whose adventures were 
our lives, and whose losse our deathes.” 

May England always have “ Pistols ” of such ilk in her 
hour of need! 

To those who care to go minutely into the whole dis¬ 
cussion of Smith’s credibility, we commend the “ Introduc¬ 
tion” to Captain John Smith's Works , edited by Edward 
Arber, to whom all students of Smith owe a lasting debt; 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbours, by the late John Fiske; 
the delightful True Story of Captain John Smith, by 
Katharine Pearson Woods; Charles Poindexter’s Captain 
John Smith and His Critics; and especially the courteous, 
yet pitiless, dissection of the hostile criticisms of Deane, 
Neill, Adams, and Warner, by William Wirt Henry of 
Virginia (to be found in the “ Proceedings of the Virginia 
Historical Society” for 1882). It is a just reproach to 
Englishmen that the majority of them know so little of one 
of the greatest men of their race. 

Apropos of the “Jamestown Tercentenary,” the daily 
and weekly press has teemed with articles dealing directly 
or indirectly with his career, yet there have been but few of 
them not disfigured by the most absurd blunders touching 
Smith himself, Rolfe, and Pocahontas. 

Only a few months ago, the oldest of English illustrated 
papers told us that Smith, after his rescue, married 
Pocahontas 1 As a matter of fact, Smith never married 
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anybody. He died a bachelor, and, so far as the records 
show, left not even collateral descendants. 

Naturally, during this Tercentenary celebration, there 
has been a great Smith revival in America. 

Let us trust that these attractive volumes will be the 
means of kindling a like intense interest in the land that 
Smith loved and served with such single-minded devotion. 
In that hope we cordially commend them to our readers 
as a veritable “human document” that should stir their 
English blood, and make them proud that they are of the 
same breed as this much maligned, but unconquerable, hero 
and patriot, who, in all perils and difficulties and disasters, 
whether by land or sea, proved himself to be in very truth 
what, with noble simplicity, he signs himself at the close of 
his Preface to his Accidence for Young Sea-men , 

“TO CHRIST AND MY COUNTRY A TRUE SOLDIER AND 
FAITH FULL SERVANT.” 

W. Gordon McCabe 


No. 2. 
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I 

T O those who take an interest in the problem of life’s 
mystery, there is no name at the present day more 
familiar or more respected than that of Ernest HaeckeL It 
is indeed unnecessary in these days of toleration that a great 
thinker should agree with us, in order that he should earn 
our affection and esteem. The one thing is that he should be 
in earnest, truthful and sincere; that he should be prepared 
to sacrifice the best interests of his own private life, to the 
worthier object for which that life may be devoted. That 
he should have some idea to propagate; an idea which he 
himself most firmly holds to be a true one; and one which, 
however it may differ from our own accepted faith or view, 
has at least the merit of presenting to us the aspect of 
another mind which has itself dwelt deeply upon it. Of a 
mind, indeed, which has acquired a distinct perspective of its 
own. That view may appear to us incongruous or unmean¬ 
ing, when tested by others which have taken a greater hold 
upon us. It may seem to us to be the very antithesis of the 
truth, when judged by our own peculiar estimate of it. It 
may indeed present itself to us as a refracted or distorted 
image of what appears to be the clear vision of daylight. 
But so long as those views are sincere views, our own 
predilections or convictions should, I think, give way, in 
conceding to them whatever claims may be put forward 
by our own. 

1 The Wondert of Life, by Ernest Haeckel. 
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Now Haeckel can claim that long years of experience, 
of study and reflection, have undoubtedly been his; and 
although, like all human beings, he is not without his limit¬ 
ations, what he has to tell us of that world which he has 
traversed during those long years of work and meditation— 
truthful, sincere and earnest as we believe it to be—does 
concern us, and it does indeed concern us most deeply. 

Now there are those, no doubt, who, in their strict devotion 
to truth, will not tolerate the view that various aspects of 
the truth may be maintained. They say, what is true is 
true, and there cannot be two views about it. Either a 
proposition is true or it is not true. And there is no use in 
talking of its different aspects. He who grasps the right 
view, grasps the truth and is right; he who does not, misses 
it, and is in error. There can be no question about it. A 
proposition is either true or false, as an action is either right 
or wrong; and to talk of the perspective of truth in which 
some points are more prominent than others is to deny that 
there is such a thing as truth at all. Does this not merely 
apply, however, to what can be directly proved to be true, 
like a proposition in mathematics? Are there not cases 
when the truth cannot definitely be ascertained ? In such 
cases it becomes a matter of probability; and the estimate 
of that probability depends upon the relative importance 
which we attach to the various points upon which the truth 
depends. In other words, if the expression may be used 
again, upon the perspective in which the question is perceived 
by the individual mind. There is no use in trying to ignore 
the fact; there are few questions of a debatable kind in 
which the truth can be ascertained, and none of that nature 
in which there are not some who will differ from us. Truth 
may or may not be the perspective of the vast majority of 
trained minds. But, so far as we can judge, coherency is 
its only test. And if Ernest Haeckel holds a view, his 
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perspective or opinion must appeal to us and carry that 
weight which is its due. We must dismiss from our minds 
every prejudice, dear as it may be to us, and; view the 
question as an honest attempt to knit together mere isolated 
facts into a coherent and connected whole. 

This view does give to our minds one definite aspect of 
the question. Like a great cathedral, the universe itself 
may be considered to present to different observers so many 
different points of view, according as it is viewed from 
the interior or the exterior, from the north or from the 
south, from the east or from the west. According even as 
the light in which it is seen is the clear daylight or only the 
foggy rays which have penetrated through a dense atmo¬ 
sphere, and perhaps denser intellect. Again, the shade, and 
tone in general, help to form not merely the true impression 
in our minds, but even the true inference we should draw 
from the resultant effect. This is perhaps the view to take 
of life. There is really in its ultimate aspect little definite, 
little that we can say is clearly proved and certain. And 
the relative importance we may attach to the various points 
at issue depends more upon our own environment, the place 
we start from, and the ideas we bring to bear upon the 
facts themselves than upon the real connection between them. 
In a word, the problem of life is at this day a mere intellectual 
puzzle or an indeterminate system of equations, which admit 
of more than one solution. But it is, for us at least, the 
problem of all problems when viewed not merely from a 
scientific point of view, that is as regards its phenomena, but 
from a higher point of view as regards its reality. Although 
it may be in the limit quite insolvable. 

The problem of consciousness is, I venture to think, after 
all the problem of life. And Haeckel recognizes this: but 
alas 1 only to ignore it. The real problem which philosophy 
presents, “how is knowledge possible?” is the one thing 
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which he dismisses without consideration. The antinomies 
of Kant are passed over as of no importance. Whereas they 
are, in fact, the difficulties into which all clear thinking is 
finally resolved. Quite aptly, indeed, Kant may be said to 
be Haeckel’s bugbear. For the latter, though he criticizes 
him, does not appear to realize or to recognize, the important 
place which the critical philosophy holds in the history of 
the development of human thought. In this sense he is 
regarded as an amateur amongst professional philosophers. 
But he replies with Schopenhauer that “ It is the true sign 
of a philosopher, that he is not a professor of philosophy.” 
Anyway, let us admit that he stands for a definite school of 
thought, and whether right or wrong, whatever his merits, 
he does give us what seems to be a case for Monism, as well 
as for Materialism. The only thing is that he does not carry 
either of them far enough to show the real absurdity of both. 

II 

Let us turn, then, to what Haeckel has to tell us of life, 
of its nature and its first beginnings, and of the bearing of 
all this upon that particular type of philosophy which he 
deems to be a representation of the truth—the philosophy 
of materialistic monism. 

He regards life as a phenomenon of matter, as much so 
as electricity or heat. He regards it as a mere manifestation 
of a complex, extremely complex, chemical process in pro¬ 
toplasm ; so highly complex, indeed, that its various modes 
of operation cannot easily be traced; but nevertheless he 
admits that it is chemical, as indeed it is generally admitted 
to be. 

The difficulty, however, is not so much as to whether it 
is ultimately a chemical and purely natural process, but 
whether that process can be said to be confined within the 
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narrow limits of the chemistry of to-day. He thinks it can. 
He believes that the process is in every case explicable by 
the laws of Nature, as we know them. Here, indeed, he 
differs from many other great thinkers, as for instance Sir 
Oliver Lodge, who maintains that life is no doubt ultimately 
explicable by natural laws, but that some of those laws 
have not yet been definitely ascertained. Lodge in particular 
holds, if we understand him rightly, that the laws of con¬ 
servation of matter and of energy may not ultimately be 
true, and that in that ultimate relation they may be 
dependent upon mind. The reader will find in that 
admirable little book on Life and Matter a lucid exposition 
of Sir Oliver’s own views. 

Haeckel does not, it must be admitted, confine his 
materialism to molecules and atoms; he is quite willing to 
extend it to electrons with equal facility. He does not 
limit the operations of Nature, and therefore those of life, 
to the grosser molecules—not more so than to other 
and much smaller types. He is indeed indifferent to the 
actual definition we may assign to matter, so long as we do 
not deny to it characteristics which are truly physical. It 
is of no concern to him whether the electron or the chemical 
atom is the atom of matter; for they are all equally matter 
to him. But he does maintain the conservation of energy* 
and of mass or substance, and he regards them as the 
fundamental principles upon which the whole of his 
philosophy must rest. 

Not so, however, with the opposite school who regard 
life as dependent upon ultra-mundane forces, call them by 
whatever name we please. 

Haeckel thinks, and we think quite rightly, that all 
Nature is a dynamical system of connected events. He 
regards this vast connected system as a great mechanical 
and well-adjusted whole. All its parts, its connecting links, 
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its pivots, so to speak, and its wheels, work together as 
an admirably-fitted and well-designed machine. He looks 
upon it as an organism with the separate organs all at 
work. Its every part as evenly balanced and its every 
constituent portion as well arranged. It is indeed at once 
self-acting and self-supporting, as self-sufficing as it is one. 
This is monism, and the monism of all consistent minds. 
But it is coherent only in so far as it professes to go. It is 
not philosophy, but merely science under a philosophical 
disguise. And it does not touch more than the border-line 
of that with which philosophy has actually to deal. There 
is something behind the veil which must ultimately form 
the basis of our knowledge. And there must be something 
immediately within our reach, which enables us to ascertain 
that that knowledge is knowledge, and not the baseless 
fabric of an empty dream. But let us take him with his 
limitations; let us examine whether that monism which he 
tries to impress upon us is really adequate so far as it can 
claim to go. Let us dismiss the delusion that his system is 
a system of philosophy, or anything more than an attempt 
to correlate phenomenon, and to give them, as phenomena, 
an apparent unity and coherent force. 

Life, to Haeckel, is not dependent upon ultra-mundane 
phenomena; it is a phenomenon of the material world. For 
there is no other world but the material. So long as the 
connection between phenomena is admitted it is of little 
concern where the line is drawn between the material and 
the immaterial; or, in fact, if it is drawn at all. The point 
is that the relation of cause to effect does exist throughout. 
It is all that concerns us for the present purpose. In this 
respect I t hink Lodge and Haeckel are at one. But Lodge 
would doubtless add that there exist independent sources of 
force, such as the human will, which, though not interfering 
with the energy of the system, can as constraining forces 
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control or regulate its various modes of motion, much in the 
same way that the rails can direct the train, or a string 
guide the motion of a stone in a circle without doing any 
work whatever on it. 


Ill 

Let us turn, then, to the physical aspect of life, assuming 
that all physical forces depend on each other, that the 
principle of action and reaction throughout holds good. 
What then ? He starts by emphasizing that the chief dif¬ 
ference between biology and “ a-biology ” is that “ organisms 
accomplish peculiar, periodically repeated, and apparently 
spontaneous movements, which we do not find in inorganic 
matter. Hence life may be concaved as a special process of 
movement. Recent study has shown that this is always 
connected with a particular chemical substance, plasm, and 
consists essentially in a circulation of matter or metabolism. 

. . . The word ‘ organism ’ being equivalent to ‘ living thing,’ 
and connotes essentially the visible life-activity of the body, 
its metabolism, nutrition and reproduction.” 

He very rightly complains that the modem “machine 
theory of life ” which is raised on the familiar comparison 
of an organism with a machine, has given rise to very 
serious errors, and has been made the base of false dualistic 
principles. “ If one is disposed to assume for the molecular 
structure and function of a simple chemical substance 
(protoplasm) a deliberate design, and an ‘ intelligent natural 
force ’ for cause, one is bound to do the same for powder, 
and say that the molecules of charcoal, sulphur and saltpetre, 
have been purposively combined to produce an explosion.” 

“ Life is sharply defined physiologically by its metabolism 
and chemically by its plasm,” but the indefinite varieties of 
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which it admits are, I think, not explicable on these grounds 
alone. The almost infini te varieties which now exist, and 
the greater varieties that have been eliminated to account 
for all we see, do, as I say, imply that there are processes 
at work of which we know absolutely nothing. This, no 
doubt, does not justify the dualistic assumption against 
which he fights so hard. It only shows that there is some¬ 
thing more we should look for, and not rest content with 
the assumption that chemical and physical forces, as we 
know them, can give rise to life. When it is borne in min d 
with Weismann and the majority of biologists of to-day 
that “acquired habits” or “acquirements” are not trans¬ 
mitted, the difficulty becomes still greater owing to the 
vast extension of time which it thus entails. Given sufficient 
time one might explain anything on the principles of 
“variation” and “natural selection.” But the time would 
require to be almost infinite. This, however, is no serious 
difficulty in the light of recent discoveries. It is easier with 
Haeckel, who still believes, with Darwin and Lamarck, and 
at the present day M. Le Dantic of the Sorbonne, Paris, 
that the habits acquired by the individual are transmitted 
to its progeny. 

But Weismann’s work would seem to have overthrown 
all that, though Haeckel does not believe in it, and passes 
over it almost with a sneer. Cases may no doubt be cited 
in which an apparent transmission of acquired habits may 
be found; as for instance when the germ plasm is affected 
by the acquirement of disease when the circulation of the 
system of the parent cannot but affect, to some extent, the 
germ plasm from which the offspring springs. It may be 
difficult to prove it, but however slow the process, it is 
sure, I think, in the long run, to have its limited but 
decisive effect. Such cases, however, are rare, and, speaking 
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generally, I think it will be admitted that the transmission 
of acquired habits, as assumed by Haeckel, does not actually 
hold good. 

The biogens or hypothetical molecules of living matter, 
of which more anon, are regarded by him and by Hering 
as endowed with memory; the former calls them plastidules, 
the latter tells us that “The biogens are the real vehicles 
of life. In their constant decay and reconstruction consists 
the process of life, which expresses itself in the great variety 
of vital phenomena.” 

The nucleus of the cell or biogen is the regulator of the 
metabolism and the central organ upon which the charac¬ 
teristic features of the cell depend. It is at once the 
source of life and the means by which it is maintained ; the 
substance to which its varied qualities are chiefly due and 
the matter by which these qualities are preserved and 
transmitted from generation to generation. It is, in fact, 
the alpha and the omega of all life, the speck which controls, 
moves and animates the highly-developed organ in its 
subsequent course. This mysterious particle of germ plasm 
is sufficient to give rise, in the proper environment, to all 
the variations of which life admits. And Weismann main¬ 
tains that this nuclear substance, germ plasm, is unaffected 
by any acquirements in the parent source. It is, indeed, 
as independent of the latter as the seed planted in the 
garden is of the walks and the walls which surround it. In 
truth, if Weismann’s theory be correct, the germ plasm 
is as independent of the organism which contains and 
propagates it, as the atoms of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 
and nitrogen, and the other chemical elements of which 
protoplasm is composed, are independent of these same 
acquirements. 

There is no such thing as “memory” or retained im¬ 
pressions in germ plasm, which Hering has maintained, and 
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the fact that it does not occur is in itself a powerful argu¬ 
ment that the germ plasm is of extremely simple chemical 
composition, notwithstanding the remarkable potentialities 
which it must nevertheless possess. The germ plasm 
molecule is supposed to contain not more than a thousand 
molecules. This is really too small a number to account 
for its extraordinary properties. But I am inclined to think 
that the number is still smaller, because the size of the 
nuclei or determinants must approximate closely to the 
order of magnitude of the wave-length of light; whilst the 
biophoridce , still smaller particles, must be of an order of 
magnitude approximating to that of molecular dimensions. 

IV 

If this line of thought be followed up in various ways 
it would appear to lead, by whatever path it may be pursued, 
to the same identical result. That result is that the immense 
varieties we perceive in living types are unquestionably due 
to the remarkable characteristics of the nucleus, which, as 
we have seen, is of the nature of a large molecule. The 
molecules are therefore supposed to be endowed with an 
elementary form of life, in order that the indefinite varieties 
in the comparatively small molecular groups of which the 
nucleus is composed should be possible. 

The problem of biology appears to be the problem of 
heredity. And the problem of heredity, when thus clearly 
understood, is found to be a problem of the properties of 
matter of molecular dimensions, and necessarily not only of 
chemistry but of physics too; however consoling it may 
be to the ordinary physicist if not the biologist to be told 
so to-day. Most of us are so much accustomed to regard 
the two forms of matter with which we have to deal as 
totally distinct, one as living and the other dead; one 
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endowed with the peculiar activity we call life-activity, the 
other inactive and inert; that the suggestion should seem 
to many not a little surprising. Such, indeed, are the 
prejudices which stand in the way of the development of 
new ideas in this direction. 

But to claim that the problem of heredity is a problem 
of chemistry and physics, is to introduce a new idea of the 
nature of the molecule—nay, even of the atom; and to 
maintain that there is a principle underlying them which 
has not yet been found and understood. This I believe to 
be the case. 

The atoms of the same element have all the same 
physical and chemical properties, but it is possible, and, 
I think, probable, that they may nevertheless differ, to 
some extent at least, in other respects. Amongst these 
there may be a process analogous to natural selection, by 
which in certain circumstances the combinations of the most 
elementary vital atoms are favoured, so as to retain the vital 
principle when once formed. Till by such combination of 
naturally selected living compounds the still more highly 
complex forms arise, and manifest themselves as the 
phenomena of vital actions which are now observed. The 
phenomena of reproduction may have been an accident, and 
a happy accident, in such chosen combinations; and the fact 
that they should arise from such a variety of atomic types, 
would account for the vast, nay, almost indefinite, variations 
of which they subsequently admit. 

This is a theory of natural selection, selection in inorganic 
matter. It accounts for the appearance of life from the 
apparently lifeless in days gone by. Whilst it suggests 
that even at the present day evolution may be slowly 
but surely taking place around us, though from the results 
of most experimenters very slowly, if it is taking place at alL 
We must not regard spontaneous generation as having taken 
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place at a bound, and Professor Arthur Thomson is amongst 
those who t hink that this development of living protoplasm 
is most probably taking place to-day. 

Now the theory which I have ventured to put forward in 
the Origin of Life , that such nuclei are optically asymmetric 
atoms, of a spiral form, bearing much the same relation to 
the ordinary atoms that spiral nebulae do to solar systems, 
enables us to form a physical conception of the way in which 
such varieties of types may exist although as physical and 
chemical units they may be the same. 1 

If the direct influence of the environment upon the 
organism is not transmitted, then we must look for the 
cause of variation in the germ plasm and ultimate nuclei. 
And in order that this should be possible it appears necessary 
to descend to the properties of the atoms themselves. 

Darwin, like Haeckel, however, believed in this transmis¬ 
sion of acquired habits, and had to put forward the provisional 
hypothesis of pangenesis. This theory requires that every 
cell in the body of the organism is represented by a gem- 
mule in the germ-cell. The body-cells dispatch their 
representatives in the germ-cells, which is the seat of the 
gemmules. Darwin laid much stress upon this, but it has 
now been abandoned by biologists as unnecessary. 

Haeckel’s theory oiperigenesis is that in the last instance 
the plastidules are the vehicles of heredity—that is plasma- 
molecules which have the property of memory already 
alluded to. He says, “ In this I found support in the 
ingenious theory of the distinguished physiologist Ewald 
Hering, who had declared in 1870 that 'memory is a 
general property of organic matter.’ I do not see still how 
heredity can be explained without this assumption. The 
very word 'reproduction,’ which is common to both pro¬ 
cesses, expresses a common character of psychic memory 
1 See Knowledge, March and April, 1907. 
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(as a function of the brain). By plastidules I understand 
simple molecules; the homogenous nature of the plasma .. . 
and the primitive simplicity of their life-functions do not 
dispose us to think that special groups of molecules are to 
be distinguished in these cases.” Verwom, as he reminds 
us, regards the action of plasma-molecules, which he calls 
biogens, to be the ultimate individual factors of the life- 
process. He is convinced that in the simplest cases the 
plasm consists of homogenous biogen molecules. But, as 
we have said, these molecules cannot be the result of 
ordinary chemical combination, since they must have come 
together in an unique way, and having once been formed 
have been retained and sifted out from the other molecules 
by a process somewhat analogous to that known to biologists 
as natural selection. Just as the polymers differ from each 
other in so many aspects, so should these vital molecules, 
which, though of precisely the same composition as the 
inactive molecules, and still possessing many characteristics 
by which they differ from them largely, differ too. The 
vital principle would appear to be in the atoms, but more 
so in some than in others, by which they have been sifted 
out by the natural process of suitable combinations. The 
chosen few amongst the millions survive to tell the story of 
the hidden life within them alL 

This theory is much more closely in agreement with 
those of Naegeli and Weismann than with Haeckel’s. 
According to the two former the ultimate “ vital units ” or 
individual vehicles of the life-process are not homogeneous 
plasma-molecules, but groups of molecules, made up of a 
number of different molecules. Naegeli calls them micellce 
and assigns to them a crystalline structure. He supposes that 
these micellae are combined chain-wise into micellar ropes, 
and that the variety of the many forms and functions of plasm 
is due to their different configurations and arrangement. 
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In Weismann’s words, “ Life can only win by a definite 
combination of different kinds of molecules, and all living 
matter must be made up of these groups of molecules. A 
single molecule cannot live, can neither assimilate, nor grow, 
nor reproduce.” To which Haeckel very justly replies that 
he does not see the justice of this observation, for “ all the 
chemical and physiological properties which Weismann 
attributes to his biophora may be ascribed to a single 
molecule just as well as to a group of molecules.” He 
adds that Verwom’s biogen hypothesis seems to him quite 
satisfactory “when it represents the primitive molecule of 
living matter as really the ultimate factor of life.” 

But Haeckel nevertheless maintains that the influence of 
the environment on the organism can influence these biogens 
and have an impression upon them like that of memory. 
If the variations which occur are all pre-existing potentially 
in the nucleus, then we come no nearer their explanation, 
unless we can account for the formation of these varieties in 
their potential form. Naegeli belongs to this class of 
thinkers. He rejects Darwin’s theory of selection altogether, 
and would explain the origin of species by an “inner 
definitely directed variation, independently of the conditions 
of existence in the outer world.” This of course is vitalism. 
But if we apply the principle of natural selection to mole¬ 
cules themselves we should, I think, be able to see that the 
laws of the organic are equally applicable to the inorganic 
world, and that vitalism merely represents a stage in the 
development of our ideas themselves. 

The formation of albuminous substances and of plasm 
must have taken place at a high temperature. But given 
protoplasm, the formation of cellular structures and differen¬ 
tiation still remains; and then there are strong reasons to 
believe these are dependent upon the inherent properties of 
the nuclei. The experimental results which I have obtained 
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by the action of radium salts upon albuminous and proto¬ 
plasmic bodies: the cyclic process through which they pass, 
their growth, multiplication and decay, are of great 
interest, 1 think, and of much utility in illustrating the 
method by which cellular bodies have been evolved from 
protoplasmic substances. It must not be supposed that the 
bodies thus formed are really alive in the sense that they can 
perform all the functions which life entails. But it is not too 
much to ascribe to bodies like them a place amongst those 
types that have long since been eliminated in the evolution¬ 
ary process. They suggest the presence of other but similar 
nuclear substances, which can perform the vital processes in 
a perfect manner; thus preserving their kind through 
countless generations in that evolutionary series by which 
they have been handed down to us. 

Efficiency is the most important characteristic of those 
bodies which belong to the evolutionary series. And of the 
inefficient there must have been countless types eliminated 
in the process of natural selection. Hence the gaps between 
the living and apparently dead forms of matter; gaps, how¬ 
ever, which to our mind do not indicate a greater distinction 
than those between the various species which represent 
organic matter itself. 

Considerable misapprehension has existed as to the 
nature of the bodies thus produced by the action of radium 1 
on protoplasmic substances. It has been urged that they 
throw no light whatever on the problem of the origin of life. 
A statement so pointed as this, however, has come for the 
most part from those who apparently have been acquainted 
with the subject at second hand; for the formation from 
protoplasmic substances of cellular bodies that undergo a 

1 Mr. Rudge’s experiments were on gelatine, which does not contain 
protoplasm or albumin. For further remarks on this point see my article 
on "Artificial Cells and Artificial Life/’ World 1 s Work, Sept. 1907. 
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cyclic change and assimilate and reproduce themselves 
cannot but be associated in our minds with the similar pro¬ 
cesses, though of a more complex kind, by which in the 
remote prodigious vista of the past the cellular bodies we 
now call living had their origin. 

The mystery is in the nucleus. And the results of these 
observations suggest by extrapolation, the presence of some 
other substance which possesses some of the characteristics 
which the simpler nuclei may display. That substance 
would seem to behave, as I have emphasized in the Origin 
of Life, much in the same fashion as the emanation, in 
bringing about the subdivision of the nucleus. To dwell 
upon this now would take us far beyond the limits of the 
present paper. It may, however, be mentioned that 
Haeckel agrees with us in ascribing to cyanogen, according 
to Pfluger’s well-known theory, the first signs of the 
beginnings of life. 

V 

The similarity between cyanic acid and proteid is so great 
that Pfluger says, “ I might describe cyanic acid as a living 
molecule.” The nitrogenous decomposition products of 
living and of dead albumin are totally different, although 
the non-nitrogenous ones are very much alike. As Verwom 
remarks, “ Uric acid, creotin, guanin, and other decomposi¬ 
tion products of plasm contain the cyanogen-radical; and 
the most important of all, urea, can be artificially produced 
from cyanic compounds, as Woller showed in 1828. From 
this we may infer that the living albumin always contains 
the cyanogen-radical, and that dead nutrition albumin does 
not 

“ Both substances break up in the presence of water into 
carbonic acid and ammonia; both produce urea by dis¬ 
sociation (by the intramolecular surroundings of the atoms, 
No. 2. 33 d 
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not by direct oxydation). . . . They grow in the same way 
by concatenation of the atoms, homogenous groups of atoms 
joining together chain-wise in large masses.” 

VI 

Upon such molecular conceptions does the mystery of 
life’s origin as well as its nature resolve itself. We do not 
t hink these speculations, though they may carry us a step 
farther, will give us a clue as to the ultimate, principle 
which should explain them. Still less should it be 
supposed that Haeckelism, the last remnant of Lamarckism, 
will do so either. Far as it leaves us from that desired field 
of knowledge, farther still does it place by its would-be 
monism that goal of real unity towards which we can only 
aim. It leaves us where we were so far as the philosophic 
conception of this world is concerned. It does not reach 
difficulties in the province of the metaphysical; it does not 
approach the real problem of being. But it does give us for 
the present a rough attempt, and an honest attempt, to unite, 
though it does not unify, the phenomena which the riddle of 
the universe presents. Bearing these limitations in mind, 
the debt we owe to Haeckel is in some respects con¬ 
siderable ; though we ourselves regret that the good which 
his writings convey is, perhaps, in consequence of their 
dogmatic tone and philosophical one-sidedness, not unmixed 
with a still greater evil that that good can scarcely counteract. 
But he stands for a definite school of thought; however 
much we may be compelled to differ from him. Time will 
yet enable those who are to come, to judge him in a truer 
perspective. We shall have done our duty with full justice, 
we hope, to him, not less than to ourselves, by presenting 
in the fairest and most impartial light the place which his 
position occupies. Devoid as it is on the whole of a true 
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philosophical basis, we fail to see that rationalism as he 
understands it has any rational foundation. As a philo¬ 
sophic system it is inadequate. But as an attempt to unify 
Nature, its aim is in the right direction. 

Here again we find ourselves face to face with the 
question, which we are for the present trying to avoid. 
Let it be admitted once for all that Science does not afford 
sufficient evidence that the apparent design we may per¬ 
ceive is really the result of a designing mind; but rather 
the result of an unconscious purpose or design of individuals 
working for an end—their happiness—in the struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest. What then? Well, 
it means that the question of a single designing mind 
does not enter into the Science of the question, but that, 
as we think, it must be sought for in a sphere of knowledge 
outside that of Science. And one, in fact, which is the 
basis of all Science, for it forms the basis of all knowledge. 
This Haeckel ignores or passes over as irrelevant. Then so 
be it. We agree with him, anyway, that Science, as we 
understand it to-day, does not afford sufficient reason for 
such a belief. We hope he will concede that if such a 
belief can be held, it must be on those grounds which he 
has not considered, but as we say dismissed. 

John Butler Burke 
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M R. M YRES has written an effective plea for biometrical 
inquiries at the university, and remarks that “ we ” 
(who, is not defined) “ shall want also eventually to know 
more about the physique of the school-boy.” By way of 
satisfying, in process of time, this thirst for knowledge, it 
may be interesting to those of whom Mr. Myres is writing 
to know that almost before this article will see the light some 
120 new boys at Eton will have been duly measured: their 
height, weight, size of head, colour of eyes, girth of chest, 
etc., etc. It is a new departure for us, though something 
of the kind has been begun elsewhere. For many years 
interesting figures were collected and most ably analyzed 
by my former colleague Mr. C. Hawkins at Haileybury. 
Very likely similar beginnings have been made elsewhere. 
It is, of course, early yet to give any account of the new 
thing, but some facts may be useful for other schools. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Gray, the Secretary of the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Association, some 
£20 worth of strange instruments have been bought, and 
no less than ten masters have volunteered to form themselves 
into a measuring staff, or Biometric Board, or Anthropo¬ 
metric Committee. Arrangements are devised whereby 
each of this Council of Ten shall be equipped with a 
particular instrument, designed to be applied to a par¬ 
ticular limb or defined area of a new boy’s person: the hope 
being that with the biometric decemviri planted in a row 
each boy will be passed rapidly along till he is deftly and 
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sufficiently measured and noted as to weight, colour of hair 
and eyes, etc., and that the whole 120 will be disposed of 
in a few hours. Of course it will be necessary to extend 
this ordeal by degrees, as one of the objects in view is to 
ascertain the differences in rapidity of growth, and perhaps 
we shall be enabled to compare the boys who have gone 
through Swedish drill with those who for one reason or 
another have not. 

But what is going to come of all this ? Who will be the 
better for a mass of figures being dispatched to London to 
be pigeon-holed by some weary biometric clerk in South 
Kensington? Well, it must be admitted that if we stop 
short, as Englishmen are prone to do, at externalities it is 
possible that a vast deal of effort may be expended for many 
years with no result. But everything must depend on the 
area of investigation, and the thoroughness and patience with 
which it is carried on. Much spice is added to the pro¬ 
gramme by the prospect of mental qualities being correlated 
with physical facts. Suppose, for instance, that the desire 
of the British Association should come to pass, and a mass 
of figures pointed towards the interdependence of red hair 
and a hot temper; or of brown eyes and unconscientiousness 
or of a certain shaped head and a retentive memory; or of 
a certain sized foot with the power of visualizing faces or 
detecting a logical fallacy: no one would deny that such a 
connection would be very interesting, and if pursued far 
enough would give materials for the most important doctrines 
to be established. 

And there seems no insuperable difficulty in the way of 
establishing either the connections or the fact that there are 
none. Either conclusion would be valuable as an addition 
to knowledge, though, of course, as the French shopwoman 
remarked when an Englishman ordered three Jdlomttres of 
sausage: “II nous faudra un peu de temps.” Certainly 
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no results of value can be expected under a good many 
years. 

And even so, the chances of erroneous inference will be 
numerous. Supposing there is a connection between the 
colour of the hair and the heat of the temper. It is not 
unlikely that some of the recruits to the public school may 
have been bom with fiery tempers, but have learnt long 
before thirteen years of age a good deal of self-control. Are 
we to suppose that while this self-conquest goes on the hair 
changes colour? that every time expletives are suppressed 
at football or golf the head becomes browner ? This is hardly 
credible; but if the hair remains the same colour, obviously 
the register of irritability made at thirteen will be vitiated 
by being too late. The only way the truth will be arrived 
at will be by some data being supplied in childhood, before 
the natural temperament has been affected by training. 
Who is to do this? I cannot quite fancy the Belgravian 
mother punctually informing the Bureau of Biometricity 
that her red-haired child gets into rages with his nurse at 
six years of age. But if she does not, somebody will have 
to; and if it be an official from Whitehall commissioned 
to inquire into these and s imil ar facts there still will be 
difficulties, let alone the expense. 

In short, it comes to this: that though the facts to be 
registered at the universities, which is Mr. Myras’ forecast, 
will be a great deal better than nothing, those to be gathered 
from public schools will be more useful still; and yet we 
shall soon be crying out for biometry of children unless our 
data are to be very imperfect and very misleading. 

It is not to be denied, therefore, that we are beginning 
something which promises to be exacting of effort and beset 
with difficulties. Not the difficulties of getting the facts 
recorded: as far as I can see, both at the universities and in 
the schools the physical measurements will be easily secured, 
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and some few mental characteristics also. The real difficulties 
will be the drawing of trustworthy inferences. 

What, then, is the object of it all ? I think that one of 
the strongest arguments in its favour is that the object is 
hardly yet in view at all. The movement is a singular 
indication that Englishmen are beginning to believe in 
knowledge for its own sake: to trust that facts patiently 
gathered, carefully tabulated and intelligently studied will 
some day yield results worth having—worth all the trouble 
of many previous years. Of course there are sanguine- 
minded anthropometricians (the word, by the way, is fit to 
take a worthy place in literature by the side of * undenomin- 
ationalism ’) who believe that before the present generation 
has gone we shall be able to diagnose the actual truth of 
the scare of physical degeneracy: how far it is a fact in 
society at large, or only in certain strata; how serious and 
widespreading are the effects of unrestricted marriage among 
the morally or mentally deficient. Certainly, if statistics as 
to this latter point would be potent enough to move England 
to some safeguarding measures against the present multipli¬ 
cation of the hopelessly unfit, they would be worth fifty 
times over the trouble involved in compiling them. And it 
may well be expected that proofs of this terrible state of 
things will be among the first to be gained. The doubt is 
whether legislators. Treasury officials, wire-pullers. Labour 
members and the rest will be moved by statistics if they are 
still able to resist the arguments of plain common-sense, 
which are already vocal in the air. All the same, it is a part 
of our ’hope that definite unassailable knowledge of the 
physical and mental condition of the children of criminals 
and idiots and semi-imbeciles will anyhow show us in what 
direction to press. Anything better than feebly looking on 
while the unfit gaily multiply and the burden round the 
neck of society grows more and more insupportable. Indeed, 
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the historian of the future will have difficulty in deciding 
which of the two groups—the imbeciles or the spectators of 
their increase—were the more insane. 

It is also clear that if the measurements are undertaken 
with proper care they will yield information valuable in 
other directions. Any marked division from the normal will 
be noted, and among individuals so divided there will be some 
requiring the care of a medical expert. We might also hope 
that standards of physical health might be made between 
different schools, throwing light upon systems of gymnastics, 
hours of sleep, and the like. Nor should it be omitted that 
there is an ethnological side to the question on which data 
are urgently required if progress is to be made. 

But, however this may be, the main meaning of this 
measurement movement must be that it is a united act of 
faith in the desirability of knowledge for its own sake. The 
present generation are beginning to gather facts, that their 
grandchildren may enjoy the results and open their eyes in 
wonder at many things which we now-a-days do not see or 
suspect, but which we shall enable them to see. So far as 
that goes the movement is unselfish: an instance of sic vos 
non vobis; and there is so much of hasty clamouring for 
results in teaching and learning in our generation, that we 
may feel relief in an undertaking which promises very little 
to ourselves, but large though dim results to posterity. And 
if the fruition is bound to be a long way ahead, it is all the 
more needful to set to work on the ingathering without 
delay. 

E. Lyttelton 
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I 

I F the Social Revolution should ever pass from the region of 
vague sentiment into that of crude and cruel fact, there 
is at least one class of learned man whose extinction may be 
prophesied with as great confidence as that of priests and 
kings. When the amiable exhortation of the French 
revolutionist has been acted on, and the neck of the last 
king has been constricted with the entrails of the last priest, 
the last millionaire will no doubt have been smothered with 
the unsaleable remainders of the last professor of philosophy. 

Such at any rate is the estimate of the value of philo¬ 
sophy which the editor of the Clarion , Mr. Robert Blatchford, 
very distinctly manages to convey. His pamphlet, Not 
Guilty, A Defence of the Bottom Dog, is an appeal on behalf, 
not merely of the down-trodden and unsuccessful, but also 
of the degraded and criminal classes, and an indictment of 
what is, or passes for, “justice,” human and divine. He 
defends his clients on the ground, mainly, that they , are the 
helpless victims of heredity and environment, whose brute 
instincts have been further brutalized by the horrible 
conditions under which they have been nurtured. And he 
denies in toto the right of society to condemn and to punish 
those who could not have been other than they are. 

In other words, Mr. Blatchford (and with him presumably 
the whole party of militant Socialism) is essentially concerned 
with the old philosophic theme of Freedom and Responsi¬ 
bility, complicated though it is no doubt for modem minds 
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with the problems of atavism, heredity and variation. But 
he scorns to seek the aid of technical philosophy. He is 
weary of the learned who darken counsel with technical 
verbiage. He has no use for useless learning, for “ the 
tangle of Gordian knots tied and twisted by twenty 
centuries full of wordy but unsuccessful philosophers” (p. 
169), nor can he understand (p. 16) why “ the world is pay¬ 
ing millions of money and bestowing honours and rewards in 
profusion upon the learned and wise and spiritual leaders 
who teach it to believe such illogical nonsense ” as a man’s 
responsibility for his acts. He prefers instead to argue the 
whole matter out again for himself, to reiterate the old 
fallacies, to repeat the old inconsequences, to be stopped at 
the old dead-locks. 

Mr. Blatchford would possibly be surprised to find how 
much precedent there is for all his positions, if he had the 
curiosity and leisure to trace them back to their origins. 
Even his condemnation of the futility of philosophy is no 
new thing, and is mild compared with the things which 
philosophers have been in the habit of saying of each other. 
The opinion which the greatest philosophers have entertained 
of the efforts of their colleagues has usually been a low one. 
Heraclitus, the great Ephesian, used all his predecessors as 
illustrations of his maxim that much learning did not teach 
intelligence. And the philosopher-pedant has never been 
denounced more brilliantly and incisively than by Plato. 

As for the use of Determinism by way of an excuse for 
the bad man, it has been one of the earliest inferences to be 
drawn from moral philosophy. No sooner had Socrates put 
forward the suggestion that virtue was (a sort of) knowledge, 
and thereby laid the foundation of a scientific study of 
morals, than this dictum was improved into a reductio ad 
absurdum of morality. It was at once pointed out that if 
virtue was knowledge, then vice must be ignorance, and that 
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no one was vicious willingly, any more than ignorant. Vice, 
therefore, was involuntary, and no one should be blamed for 
being vicious. The retort, fixed for us in the Ethics of 
Aristotle, that by the same reasoning virtue might be proved 
involuntary, could not arrest the controversy: it had merely 
to be accepted (as it promptly was by the Stoics) to bring 
upon the scene full-blown Determinism, and to inflict upon 
ethics a perennial problem which the majority of philosophers 
at the present day probably regard as insoluble, to wit that 
of reconciling the strict determination of every event with 
the moral demand that it shall, nevertheless, be possible to 
break the chain of circumstance in order to choose the right. 

Clearly, therefore, Mr. Blatchford’s contentions have 
abundant plausibility as well as many precedents. And 
there is much excuse also for the lapses of his logic. The 
spectacle of human folly, crime, and misery is so harrowing 
that only the coolest intellects can bear coldly to criticize 
and carefully to examine proposals that promise a wholesale 
alleviation of the burden of man. And yet unless Mr. 
Blatchford’s clarion is merely to create confusion and dissen¬ 
sion in the ranks of the army with which man is battling 
with his secular foes, these are just the points to be 
scrutinized. The chief source of human suffering is not 
social. It is not a consequence of man’s imperfect control of 
his own nature, nor of the imperfect development of his 
social sympathies and the resulting inhumanity to his kind. 
It springs from our inadequate control of the forces of 
nature, and can be relieved only by the gradual growth of 
the knowledge which is power. If the Socialists could 
prevail upon the nations of the earth to abandon the folly of 
their internecine strife, to put down their monstrous arma¬ 
ments, and to devote a tithe of their annual cost to scientific 
research, they would achieve more for the advancement of 
humanity, and even for their own aims, in twenty years, 
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than they are likely to accomplish by centuries of merely 
political agitation. 

But even in dealing with those evils which are either 
social in their nature or capable of being mitigated by social 
expedients, we must be cautious. We must beware of 
letting our sentiment run away with our logic, and of adopt¬ 
ing a philosophy which would ultimately stultify and sterilize 
all efforts at reform. We must not, therefore, allow our 
sympathy for the weak to unman us. We must not allow 
our pity for the degraded to drag us down. In making 
allowances for the victims of unfavourable circumstances we 
must seek to brace, and not to relax, their powers of resist¬ 
ance. We must, therefore, preach Freedom to them and not 
Fatalism, Effort and not Acquiescence. Still less must we 
ourselves begin by acknowledging the omnipotence of Fate. 
We must not despair of victory. We must vindicate the 
power of our persistent efforts to reshape the world within 
us and without us. In other words, we must uphold the 
reality of Human Freedom. 

It is not, therefore, from any lack of sympathy with the 
humanitarian aspects of Mr. Blatchford’s argument that it 
seems to us open to criticism. What we desire to attack is 
the logical inconsequence of his position. What we desire 
to show is that Robert Blatchford the Determinist cuts the 
throat of Robert Blatchford the social reformer. And what 
we desire to establish is that, whatever politics we favour, 
any advocacy of practical interference with the existing 
order of nature, nay our whole rational life, presupposes and 
implies the reality of our Freedom and the rejection of 
Determinism. But, of course, it is one thing to exhibit the 
practical importance and necessity of Freedom and another 
to establish its theoretical validity as a philosophic interpret¬ 
ation of the facts of life, and this larger undertaking, in the 
course of which we shall have to encounter the arguments, 
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not merely of Mr. Blatchford, but of many of the philo¬ 
sophers of the past and nearly all of the present, will have 
to be postponed for the present. 

Meanwhile let us at once proclaim that there is an 
enormous logical gap between Mr. Blatchford’s theoretical 
position, and the practical consequences he seeks to draw 
from it. If we grant the former, we not merely need not, 
but cannot, assent to the latter. If we contend for the 
latter, we must begin by ignoring the former. 

If it is true that “ no man is answerable for his own acts,” 
because he has had “no part in the creation of his own 
nature ” (p. 10); if it is true that “ law is based upon the false 
idea that men know what is right and what is wrong, and 
have power to choose the right,” whereas really men are not 
good or bad, but merely weak or strong, fortunate or unfor¬ 
tunate (p. 19); if it is true that wrong-doers are “ ignorant ” 
or “diseased” or “insane” or “mentally deformed,” and 
hark back “ atavistically ” to the savage and the beast; if 
it is true that our social conditions are bad, and acting on bad 
natures, create much vice and crime; if it is true that our 
“ justice ” is imperfect and ineffectual, and that our “ punish¬ 
ments ” largely fail either to reform the criminal or to protect 
society—if all this is true, does it follow that “all praise 
and blame are undeserved,” and that no one ought to be 
punished (p. 208)? And does it follow that Mr. Blatch¬ 
ford’s client, the “ Bottom Dog,” would fare better if he were 
transferred from the jurisdiction of morals to the tender 
mercies of Science, and were “ entitled to be judged by the 
standard we apply to beasts ” (p. 207) ? 

Mr. Blatchford is very confident: he defies us (p. 209) 
to deny one statement he has made, “ to break one link of 
the steel chain of logic I have riveted upon our meta¬ 
physicians, our moralists, our kings, our judges and our 
gods,” and tells us that “if all those (inferences) are not 
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true, this book is not worth the paper it is printed on” 
(p. 203). 

Well, let us see. Let us appraise the value of human 
beings according to the new ideals, with the coldly com¬ 
mercial and unsentimental eye of natural science, regarding 
no man as an end in himself and every one merely a3 an 
instrument to social well-being, and let us see where the 
“ Bottom Dog ” will come out. 

The answer is not hard to get. For Mr. Francis Galton 
has studied the social value of the different types of human 
being. He has calculated that the average value to the 
community of an Essex labourer’s baby at birth is about 
£5, i. e. that moderate sum would be the “ present value ” 
of the surplus of his production over his consumption of 
wealth during an average life. A baby genius (or even talent) 
would, of course, be worth buying up at many thousands 
of pounds by an intelligent society, and Mr. Galton’s new 
science of Eugenics has for its ultimate aim an increase in 
the natural supply of such valuable infants. A baby 
criminal, on the other hand, or idiot, or lunatic, or weakling, 
or wastrel, clearly possesses only negative value for social 
purposes. Such creatures are a dead loss to the com¬ 
munity, which has to keep up prisons, asylums and hospitals 
for their sakes, and to employ judges, doctors, clergymen 
and policemen to cope with them. Not only do they fail 
to enrich the community by useful work, but they are a 
heavy burden upon it, and probably have to be supported 
for the greater part of their lives at the public expense. 
Clearly, therefore, society would be better without them, 
and if Science could prevent their birth, it would un¬ 
questionably do so; if it could detect them after birth, 
it would extinguish them as speedily as possible. No 
sentiment of pity or prejudice about justice and right would 
stand in the way of its mercilessly reasonable calculations. 
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The darker the colours in which the wretchedness of the 
“ Bottom Dog ” is painted the more urgent would become 
the case for his scientific and systematic suppression. 

But we may doubt whether this conclusion would 
commend itself either to Mr. Blatchford or to his client. 
And yet he comes very near to confessing that such, on 
scientific principles, would be the right and rational way of 
dealing with the problem of criminality. If the criminal is 
a recrudescence of the beast in man, and comparable to a 
tiger or a shark (p. 218), why on earth should he not 
be treated as such? Surely Mr. Blatchford would not 
preserve him from extermination merely in order that 
he might provide sport for our judges and our police? 
In one passage (p. 215) Mr. Blatchford admits that 
“although the prisoner ought not to be punished, it is 
imperative that he be restrained.” Quite a sensible con¬ 
clusion, no doubt; but as an argument for leniency to 
the evil-doer how verbal and how feeble! Mr. Blatchford 
can, of course, insist on reserving the word “punish¬ 
ment ” for the retribution inflicted on misdeeds, and deny 
the application of the name to the treatment which 
aims at the protection of society and the reclamation 
of the offender. But such a defence would savour too 
strongly of the hair-splitting of the philosophers whom Mr. 
Blatchford so despises. Besides, he has no right to ignore 
the facts that the actual treatment of anti-social conduct is 
largely inspired by the preventive, and even by the reform¬ 
atory, views of “punishment,” and that even a spice of 
vindictiveness, if there is fore-knowledge that the commis¬ 
sion of a crime will lead to social execration, may act as a 
powerful deterrent from crime. 

If, moreover, it is admitted to be “imperative” to 
“ restrain ” offenders, surely the cheaper and more effective 
the means the better. Science could certainly suggest 
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modes of prevention far more efficacious than the punish¬ 
ments now in vogue, while at the same time cheaper and 
socially more advantageous. But it is probable that they 
would strike us all as strange and cruel. For example, it 
would be cheaper to brand or to mutilate than to imprison, 
and far more terrifying to vivisect than to hang. Moreover, 
in cases where even this deterrent failed, society might con¬ 
sole itself with the thought that it would reap great benefits 
from the advance of knowledge derivable from scientific 
executions. In the present state of moral sentiment, while 
the criminal is regarded as a responsible person who can to 
some extent control his actions, there is little or no prospect 
of any such scientific revision of punishments. But on 
what grounds could Mr. Blatchford object to schemes of 
this kind? Surely by appealing from current morality to 
Science he has hurled his protigt from the frying-pan into 
the fire. 

But even this is not alL Mr. Blatchford has fallen into 
what is logically a still graver inconsequence. He has so far 
argued—and we, to humour him, have joined with him— 
quite in the ordinary common-sense way, as if the mode 
and amount of the punishment of offenders were an open 
question and dependent on the arbitrament of society. But 
this whole mode of reasoning involves the assumption of human 
freedom and the denial of Determinism l He and we have 
both assumed, that is, that even though the criminal could 
not but commit his crime, yet society at least was free to 
punish him, or to pardon, or to send him to a hospital. But 
if Determinism is the true philosophy, this assumption is 
utter nonsense, and an alternative to the punishment is just 
a& unthinkable as to the crime. Society can no more help 
itself than the criminal. Whatever is and happens, must be 
and happen. Nothing could possibly be otherwise. The 
murderer must commit his crime, the police must catch 
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him, the jury must convict, the judge must condemn to 
death, the executioner must hang, Mr. Blatchford must take 
society to task and scold it and denounce its institutions, 
and fail to carry conviction; he must contradict himself 
and use just the bad arguments he does—and all this must 
have been predestined from all eternity! 

It is astonishing that so good a reasoner as Mr. Blatchford 
should not have perceived the incongruity; but like most 
Determinists he has tacitly assumed freedom enough to 
grease the wheels of justice and to retain a meaning in 
responsibility. 

Hence it is by no momentary lapse that he falls into an 
affirmation of Free Will. He is forced repeatedly to use 
arguments which are nonsense unless Freedom is real, 
because his whole case requires him to use them. He 
could not be a social reformer without them. How else 
could he argue that the social order can and should be 
changed, or assert that disease may be prevented (p. 9), or 
say that we ought not to blame or punish (pp. 19, 99, etc.), 
or declare (p. 236) “ man cannot be blamed: society cannot 
be blamed. But both can be altered: by environment,” or 
bring forward any measures for the altering and improve¬ 
ment of the social order ? For all these things imply that 
at least two courses of events are possible —possible really 
and not merely to our ignorance—and that it depends on 
human choice and action which of them is to be realized. 
But in a fully-determined world where are they to come 
from ? It is vain to suggest that somewhere or other there 
may be “ a man with reason and knowledge and inclination 
for the task of improving society or the individual by teaching 
one or both.” 

If such a being exists, he will be one of the determined 
forces of the universe, and as powerless as any of t’ v»oCu 
to alter its predestined course. The universe ied; and if 
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to be saved or to be damned—we do not know which. 
And if we did know, it would not matter, seeing that we 
could not act otherwise than we do. That, inexorably, is 
the implication of Determinism. If we wish, then, to think 
the world as alterable for the better, as capable of varying 
its course, we must introduce some free agency into it to 
produce some indetermination in it. A very little will 
suffice. A very little freedom will falsify the doctrine that 
everything is foredoomed in one single and inevitable way, 
and that nothing can change its character. Once there are 
real alternatives, and real choices, and real freedom in the 
world, man can master his fate and remould himself 

This is the ennobling faith which every reformer must 
hold; but it is not Determinism. It is utterly incompatible 
with Determinism of any sort or kind; and if Mr. Blatchford 
wishes to be consistent, he must choose between it and 
Determinism. His choice will be a free and most moment¬ 
ous one, but this need not prevent him from weighing the 
alternatives which are put before him. 

If he chooses Determinism, he renounces the attempt to 
“ alter ” society and to guide its fated course. But he may 
think that he has saved himself and the world from the 
taint of irrationality which the belief in Freedom would 
set upon it. But this surely would be a delusion. If it is 
impossible and irrational to choose, then his very choice 
of Determinism commits him to at least one irrational act 
of choice. If he replies that this seeming “choice” too 
was determined, and that he could not have chosen other¬ 
wise, then the belief that he did really choose at least was 
an illusion. 

Moreover, he will find that although he, by some fortunate 
necessity, was impelled to think (what he believes to be) the 
t-nHi others are by that same necessity constrained to 
murderer and to believe in a freedom which is 
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irrational and impossible. Thus, one way the world has 
of exhibiting its rationality to a Determinist is to engender 
necessary errors and delusions 1 

Again, in spite of his enlightenment, he will find it just 
as impossible as heretofore to avoid relapsing into forms of 
speech and modes of thought which have meaning only if 
the freedom they imply is not an illusion. To be consistent, 
Determinism should erase from our language all such terms 
as “can,” “may,” “ought,” “should,” “need not,” “if,” 
“ either . . . or,” “ perhaps.” And this is no mere question 
of words; when we use them, we really mean them and 
really imagine, however mistakenly, that we are speaking of 
real possibilities and alternatives. But this is all wrong, if 
Determinism is right. We should cleanse our minds of the 
attitudes of thought which correspond to all this Libertarian 
language. Doubts, hypotheses, possibilities, choices and 
alternatives should be as impossible in thought as they are 
in reality. If, however, as is probable, Mr. Blatchford also 
should despair of clearing his mind of these delusions, must 
he not resign himself to regard a universe which of necessity 
engenders and harbours them as truly expressive of the 
nature of things ? But why in this case should a universe 
which fosters such illusions strike him as particularly hopeful 
or ration^ ? 

If, on the other hand, he chooses to believe in Freedom 
and prefers a world in which there can be real alternatives, 
he will choose a world which can (perhaps) be altered and 
improved. In such a world, of course, the desire for reform 
can be rational, and the ordinary assumptions of his words 
and thoughts and acts will not be stultified. 

But he will not, even so, escape from the charge of 
irrationality. For the first move of the Determinist will be 
to bring this indictment against the “ free ” universe. Such 
a universe cannot, he contends, be fully determined; and if 
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there is to be detected anywhere within it the slightest trace 
of indetermination, its rationality is compromised beyond 
redemption. If, he declares, there is anything anywhere of 
which the behaviour is undetermined, to however small an 
extent, the rational order of the world is irretrievably ruined. 
Everything must be absolutely fixed; or else everything 
must get so loose as to dissolve itself in chaos. The menace 
is so terrible, the danger is so imminent, that it would seem 
to need the recklessness of a sceptic to reply that since the 
irrationality of the universe was manifest in either case, he at 
least considered himself free to choose whichever form thereof 
best pleased him; while it would require an unusual amount 
of philosophic courage to resist intimidation and to dare to 
question the conclusiveness of the deter minis tic plea. 

Here then we come to the great antithesis of Freedom 
and Determinism, which may well claim to be the “ blue- 
ribbon” problem of philosophy. Its claim to this proud 
position rests, in the first place, on the fact that it is one of 
the few philosophic problems which are capable of interesting 
the ordinary man. Every one is capable of feeling its central 
difficulty, the conflict and compulsion of motives and the 
apparently “free” decision of the “will.” Every one also 
can perplex himself with the apparently unanswerable 
arguments for Determinism. And so, secondly, the problem 
seems a typical example of the inherent debility of human 
reason, which here is driven to assert the impossibility of 
what seems plain fact, and involves itself in irrationality, 
whichever of the alternatives it chooses. 

This, however, is by no means wholly displeasing to 
the ordinary man, who readily reconciles himself to a 
situation which puzzles the professors of philosophy. He 
can the better enjoy this speculative deadlock, that it 
causes hardly any practical inconvenience. For in practice 
we all agree to use language which (as we saw) implies the 
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reality of possibilities, alternatives and free choices. The 
Determinist no doubt uses (or should use) all this phraseology 
with a mental reservation. He believes it to be an illusory 
consequence of our mortal ignorance, and consoles hims elf 
with the thought that if he knew everything, all this 
evidence of Freedom would disappear. But this pious 
hope cannot be said to make any practical difference. As 
an agent he must, in the actual state of his knowledge, 
behave as if there were real freedom in the world. 

Hence it has been, very plausibly, contended that the 
whole question is devoid of practical importance. If, 
whatever the speculative position we may prefer, whether we 
are Libertarians, Determinists or Sceptics, we are all bound 
in our action to assume that some acts are free and some 
alternatives real, while others are determined and calculable, 
what need is there to solve the theoretic problem ? Has it 
not practically solved itself? What difference does it make 
which theory is true, if they all lead to the same behaviour ? 
Nay, upon the latest and most approved principles of 
“ pragmatic ” logic, must we not hold that theories which 
lead to the same results in practice are not really different at 
all, but only verbally various ways of saying the same thing? 

This attractive way, however, of cutting the Gordian 
knot appears to rest upon a misconception. The believer in 
Freedom at least cannot admit that his belief makes no 
difference to his acts, nor believe that the Determinist’s belief 
has no influence on his behaviour. He must point out that 
if it is true that the alternative theories make no practical 
difference the reason is that one of them, viz. the Determinist, 
cannot be acted on, and that therefore the pragmatic test 
cannot be applied to it. If and so long as the Determinist 
acts as if he were free and able to choose between alternative 
possibilities, the theory his acts imply cannot be discriminated 
by its results from that implied in the Libertarian’s acts. But 
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as soon as the Determinist feels that he has no choice, and 
acts on his belief, the Libertarian holds it will make a distinct 
difference in his action. He will subject himself to all the 
paralyzing influences of Fatalism. He will abandon the 
attempt to control his impulses. He will relax his efforts 
to overcome the “ natural ” tendencies of his character, and 
to resist the pressure of his environment. And if one 
considers what the natural tendencies of the average man at 
present are, it does not seem probable that the effect of such 
self-indulgence will in the main be good and elevating or 
even conducive to the survival of Determinists. And so the 
preaching of Determinism may do much harm, by relaxing 
the fibres of men’s moral nature and by tempting them to 
let themselves drift upon a current of lazy habit, which they 
take to be the irresistible stream of Fate. No doubt in 
practice a consistent Determinist will hardly be found. But 
this is not to show that Determinism is harmless, nor is it an 
argument in its favour: and even temporary fits of “ slackness ” 
may be morally disastrous. 

Of course, however, no harm will come of a merely 
theoretic Dete rminis m. To be refuted by its results a theory 
must be acted on. Until it is acted on, its truth remains in 
suspense, as a claim which has not been tested, or as a play¬ 
thing of idle speculation. And to show that it cannot be 
acted on is to show, not that Determinism is harmless, but 
that it is false or meaningless. 

It would be too much, however, to expect Determinists 
to assent to this conclusion. For it follows logically from 
their assumption that no moral revolution will result from 
the adoption of Determinism, because no man is free to 
adopt it, or not, as he pleases. Whatever view any one 
adopts, he was fated to adopt from the beginning. Whatever 
the moral degeneration or dissolution the future may have 
in store for us, was provided for and predestined by the 
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immutable order of the universe. Hence it must seem idle 
to a Determinist to deprecate or to deplore what no skill 
or thought could have averted. It is silly to resent 
the inevitable, and this does not become less silly if we 
perceive also that our very resentment was inevitable too. 

We come, therefore, finally upon one of the most 
remarkable peculiarities of the Free-Will controversy, 
namely, the fact that an argument which is valid and cogent 
for those who have adopted one set of assumptions has no 
cogency at all for those who have adopted the other. 
Superficially this seems a paradox which lends itself to 
sceptical conclusions: and these have accordingly been 
drawn by most of the philosophers who observed this 
singularity. But this is really a mistake: the true sig¬ 
nificance of the fact is quite different. We shall find that 
in the end it turns out to be a legitimate consequence of 
the reality of choices. It merely means that, when we have 
chosen, we can abide (up to a certain point) by the con¬ 
sequences of our choice, and keep at bay the interpretations 
which would stultify it. Hence we must expect to find that 
in a sense a consistent Determinism cannot strictly be 
refuted, refuted, that is, by the purely, or merely, intellectual 
considerations which it would itself accept as a conclusive 
refutation. But we shall also find that the demand for such 
refutation is itself an error, and that the possibility of a wilful 
(and not necessitated) Determinism is quite consistent with 
the reality of our Freedom. We shall also attempt to 
vindicate the plain man’s faith in Freedom by explaining 
what is the real nature of our Freedom, by defending it 
against the objections of philosophers far subtler and more 
dialectical than Mr. Blatchford, and by showing how it may 
be conceived as a rational doctrine. But we must first of 
all explore the strength of the Determinist position. 
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II 

We have so far dwelt primarily on the incoherence 
of the version of Determinism prepared for popular 
consumption by Mr. Robert Blatchfbrd in the Clarion , 
and secondarily with the defects of Determinism generally 
as a practical guide to life. We tried to show not 
only that it was grossly inconsistent in a Determinist to 
propose to reform the world, but also that he could not 
act, either rationally or at all, except on the assumption 
of Freedom. But we made no attempt to explain either 
the truth contained in Determinism and the reason of its 
plausibility, or the real nature of Freedom, nor did we 
try to answer the case against Freedom as it is commonly 
presented. The whole question, consequently, may well 
seem to have been left in a thoroughly inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory condition. 

We may now proceed to consider the case for 
Determinism. Why is it that we all so frequently assume 
that the future is fixed, that events can be calculated 
beforehand, and that predictions can be made which will 
come true? Why is it that so many philosophers go 
further still and assume that all events are in this way 
fully determined, and regard the idea that any event 
should still be indeterminate, uncertain, incalculable or as 
they technically say “ contingent,” as fatal to science and as 
the very height of irrationality and absurdity ? 

The answer to this question will easily be found by any 
one who has trained himself to note that the “ truths ” we 
assume are always relative to some purpose in which we 
are interested, and are not asserted aimlessly and at random. 
Now mankind has always been intensely interested in 
forecasting the future—for the best and most cogent of 
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reasons. For if we had been unable to devise methods 
of prediction, we should have remained the helpless sports 
of circumstance. It is very unlikely that we could have 
survived, and it is certain that we could not have prepared 
for and controlled the course of experience, even to the extent 
we now can. Hence foreknowledge of the future is man’s 
capital achievement, an achievement of the greatest practical 
and vital value. Man is distinctively the animal that “ looks 
before and after,” that observes the present, and studies 
the past, in order to control the future. Naturally enough, 
his intelligence has been adjusted to and moulded upon 
this vital necessity. And not only his intelligence, but his 
whole nature. He has grown a strong intellectual and 
emotional bias towards any idea that helps him to achieve 
his purpose. He is willing and eager to hail it as “true.” 
Hence there has arisen a desire for prediction, a passion 
for certainty, which in some selected spirits (philosophers 
to wit) may be over-developed and often rises to quite 
unreasonable and self-defeating heights. 

But how was this desire to foretell, and so to control, 
the future, to find its satisfaction ? Well, mankind did not 
know; but mankind was willing to try. It tried in all sorts 
of ways, and very queer and superstitious most of them now 
seem to us. What oracle have human faith and human 
craving left unconsulted, what mode of divination have they 
failed to think of, from what mode of propitiation have 
they shrunk, to what mode of magic have they scrupled 
to immolate their dearest and their best ? A potent array 
of institutions and observances, a long list of pseudo-sciences, 
an astounding record of irrational absurdities and atrocities, 
attest the reality and persistence of the human desire to lift 
the veil of the future. For this purpose the noblest of the 
ancients did not disdain, as augurs to watch the flight of 
birds, as haruspices to inspect the sacrificial entrails; they 
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were proud to keep the Sibyl’s prophetic books or to trick 
the fates and to pamper the prescience of the sacred chickens 
with skilfully diluted gruel. As soon as man looked at the 
stars the thought which at once occurred to him was that 
these wonders of the sky must be fraught with significance 
for his terrestrial fortunes. And so he proceeded to con¬ 
ceive the marvels of their rhythmic motions as instruments 
of calculation, until the wisest of the ancients did not 
deem it a waste of time to observe the conjunctions of 
the planets that determined the fates of men, or the 
portents of flimsy comets that were supposed to take a 
keen interest in the fortunes of the solar system. Modem 
astronomy is even more indebted to astrology for its birth 
than to the practical necessity of determining the length 
of the year and so the recurrence of the seasons and the 
right time for the exercise of agricultural foresight. Most 
of the ancient modes of divination, such as chiromancy, 
geomancy, catoptromancy, rhabdomancy, sortilege and in¬ 
cubation, have become merely learned names to most of 
us. But their equivalents still survive, sustained by their 
occasional success in satisfying human desires. The law, 
even now, does not think it derogatory to its majesty to 
persecute the poor palmists and fortune-tellers who try to 
make a precarious living out of the curiosity of those who 
despair of calculating their personal future by more scientific 
means. And whenever a gathering of undergraduates has 
inspirited a table to turn, it is always asked to indicate 
what horse is going to win whatever is the next important 
race. 

But it must not be thought that the history of human 
credulity is merely a sickening and abject record of human 
folly, which has no value for Science. For out of all this 
mass of wild experimenting experience has selected what 
was workable. By outcasting superstitions Science segregates 
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itself. Magic is the mother of Science, much as Error is of 
Truth; it is inferior to its offspring, not in its conception 
or its pedigree, but in its efficiency. Science is a system 
of magic formulas, which after many trials and with many 
tribulations man has made. But the formulas (or “ laws ”) 
of Science really and habitually work, and so verify them¬ 
selves and are accepted as true: those of its unsuccessful 
and discarded rivals are only occasionally supported by a 
“ coincidence ” or by the psychic tendency of many beliefs 
to verify themselves. 

A scientific formula which does not work is impossible by 
definition. For if a formula fails to work when applied to 
the phenomena it was devised to control, it is condemned as 
false, and we seek to supersede it with a better. Neverthe¬ 
less the fundamental ideas of Science are the same as those 
of pseudo-science or of magic. They are all ineradicably 
and intensely human, as befits the descendants of the human 
passion to control experience. Astrology, for example, rests 
on the same assumption as the most scientific Determinism, 
and only carries it one step further. It represents as 
calculable fact what Science as yet is content to treat as 
an unattained ideal, and so far from being intrinsically 
absurd the claim of astrology should be what every man 
of science must in theory aspire to. For if it is true, as 
Science assumes, that the universe is a frilly determined 
and connected system, it ought theoretically to be possible 
to start in it from any changes which occur at any point, 
and, if we know them well enough to trace out their 
connections, to calculate out the determinate alterations 
they must entail at any other point. Why not, therefore, 
observe the wanderings of the planets, and predict thereby 
whether our neighbour’s dog is destined to recover from 
the mange ? Nothing can be so lofty as to tear itself away 
from the causal connection wherewith Science grasps it, 
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nothing so mean as to escape from its clutches. Scientific 
“law” cares for the least as for the greatest. 

The conception then of “law” has proved our magic 
passport to the order of nature. It has worked so well that 
many of us have quite forgotten its homely and human 
origin, and abstracting it from its context, have grown to 
regard it with superstitious reverence. It is often looked 
upon as a magical and a priori thing, which has no origin 
in the experience it controls and no dependence on the 
nature which “ obeys ” it We even hope by thus exalting it 
to extract from it a guarantee that the course of nature, 
which has heretofore behaved conformably with our idea of 
“ law,” will for ever continue to show itself thus amenable to 
our needs. But we may postulate and proclaim a priori 
necessities of thought as much as ever we please; we cannot 
prove that it is an a priori necessity of thought that the 
course of nature should for ever conform to our a priori 
necessities of thought And even if it were, it would not set 
at rest the question as to what can guarantee a complete 
harmony between our thought and things. 

But of all such a priori thinking our wishes are the 
fathers. The truth is much simpler and more prosaic. We 
have found that by assuming all events to be determined by 
“laws” which (by a process of continuous approximation) 
we can “ discover ” and formulate, we can reduce, chaos to 
cosmos, and control our lives. But Law means Deter¬ 
minism. It means that there are series of events such that, 
once we know their “ law,” we can start from A and predict 
B, and then C, and then D, and so on for ever, in an abso¬ 
lutely certain sequence. If we choose to believe that any¬ 
thing was able and likely to follow upon anything else, the 
conception of law would be abrogated. But if we choose 
to believe in law, we believe that the course of events is in 
principle calculable and predictable. And if we “ discover ” 
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enough “ laws,” i. e. hit upon formulas which work, we can, 
more or less approximately, forecast what is going to happen 
and take measures accordingly. 

This then is the true reason why we all have a bias to¬ 
wards Determinism, in so far as we sanction and pursue the 
aim of Science. We will to believe in law, and law involves 
determination, so that Determinism seems to become the 
price of prediction. So whenever we want to forecast the 
future, we turn Determinists, and calculate as though the 
future were already determined. We must do this, or give 
up the attempt at prediction. In so far as a thing is “ free ” 
to act thus or otherwise, its action is unpredictable. This 
then is the meaning of calling Determinism the universal 
postulate of Science as such. 

But are the postulates of Science true ? Of this nothing 
can assure us but experience, and experience pursued to the 
point at which nothing new can happen any longer. In 
our experience this is not (yet ?) true. Novelties are still 
intruding on us daily. And so, in point of fact, our scientific 
guesses are often wrong in detail, and deficient in exactitude. 
In all the sciences “laws of nature” are being rejected, 
re-enacted, revised and remodelled daily. They are “ true ” 
only in so far as they work, and are able to anticipate results 
which experience confirms. There is no more mystical or 
higher test of their truth. 

Nor does the general postulate that there are specific 
laws really rest upon any other ground. It too is held to 
be true, because it works. And no cunning of philosophic 
system-building can really safeguard it or any other a priori 
truth. Our postulate might cease to work at any point or 
time. However dear and indispensable it had been to us, 
however deeply we had grafted it upon the roots of our 
being, however strenuously we might protest against a 
failure that would put us to intellectual confusion, we 
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should have to submit to the rulings of experience and to 
recognize the de facto limitations of our principle. In point 
of fact our intellectual deb&cle would not be quite so terrible 
as it is often represented. If our postulate ceased to be 
usefully applicable to our experience, we should say that it 
had only seemed to be true, but was not, and search for some 
more tenable assumption. Or again, it might work for some 
things and not for others. There is nothing inconceivable 
in a universe only partly “subject to law.” It would be 
inconvenient , no doubt, especially if we were uncertain about 
the limits of its law-abidingness, and we should therefore 
admit the existence of this defect only in the last extremity. 
Some heroic souls might even persist to the last in their 
faith that the whole must be subject to law, though no 
mortal vision could ever detect its laws. But the majority 
of men would judge it better to get half a loaf than no 
bread, and would content themselves with believing the 
world as calculable as they could practically make it, and 
would not declare the world irrational and Science vain, 
merely because they could not calculate everything. 

If then the world, or any part of it, happened to be 
“free” and therefore incalculable, we should so far find it 
inconvenient. But the inconvenience need not be consider¬ 
able, if in point of fact the sphere of Freedom is restricted 
and its amount is not great. Hence the inconvenience of 
abandoning a complete Determinism may easily be less than 
that of believing our direct experience of Freedom, our im¬ 
mediate consciousness of the reality of choices, to be quite 
illusory. For, as we saw above (p. 51), Determinism also, 
by implying this consequence, administers a severe shock to 
our faith in the rationality of existence. 

In point of fact and as things stand, the inconvenience 
of the belief in Freedom is wholly sentimental from the 
standpoint of the Determinist, and wholly imaginary from 
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that of the Libertarian. For all practical purposes the belief 
in Freedom does not cause the slightest inconvenience. For 
owing to the limitations of our actual knowledge, there is 
always a great multitude of events which we consider to be 
theoretically calculable, but either cannot calculate at all 
in practice, or can calculate only so roughly as to leave 
extensive scope for what might be “free” variations. If, 
therefore, some of these events were really incalculable, it 
would make no practical, but only a sentimental, difference 
to us. For, alike whether we thought them free or not, we 
should of course continue to treat as calculable all of them 
we wanted to calculate, and so should score as many successes 
as heretofore. 

Secondly, and this is a still more important mitigation of 
the alleged inconvenience, we often as it is find ourselves in 
the position of having to deal with what we believe to be 
fully determined events, but with a knowledge of their 
nature so imperfect that we cannot but distrust the accuracy 
of our forecasts. But we do not on this account despair of 
calculating. For it is often possible, nevertheless, to calculate 
within what limits the actual result is likely to lie, or again 
to work out the alternatives which the defects of our 
knowledge leave open. In both these cases, therefore, 
all that is affected is not the deterministic method of 
calculation, but only the confidence with which we regard 
its results. 

If now we abstain from conceiving Freedom (wrongly) 
as an agency which is by nature infinite and unlimited, either 
in its power of breaking down habit and upsetting expecta¬ 
tion, or of suggesting alternatives, what reason is there why 
the admission of a certain degree of Freedom, of a certain 
flavour of indetermination, should seriously interfere with 
our actual practices of calculation? Consider e.g. the case 
of human action. There is no practical difference in the 
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way we regard it, despite the tremendous contrast of our 
theories. As it is, both Determinists and Libertarians are 
fully aware that they hardly ever know the character and 
circumstances of their fellow men well enough to make sure 
of foreseeing their exact behaviour. Both agree also that 
it would be preposterous on this account to regard human 
actions as utterly incalculable. Both parties are agreed that 
whether there is freedom in human action or not, human 
action is more or less exactly calculable; both parties hold 
that it presents to our knowledge a finite number of alter¬ 
natives and a limited extent of possibilities. And both 
parties are fully entitled by their theories to come to this 
practical agreement. Which is of course the reason why 
both parties can live together sensibly in society. 

The Libertarian, however, would be disposed to declare 
the whole inconvenience an imaginary creature of the hostile 
theory. For he would deny the necessity of conceiving 
“ free ” acts as quite incalculable. He would claim that his 
theory also was fully competent to satisfy the practical and 
the scientific demands for a foreseeing of events, even 
though it was bound to reject the metaphysical theory into 
which they had been perverted. 

For why after all, he might urge, should Freedom be 
conceived as an infinite and uncontrollable force which is 
radically disruptive of all rationality and order in the 
universe? Because certain philosophers desire to conceive 
it so for controversial purposes? Because Determinists 
cannot bear to be deprived of a bogey which forms their 
sole argument against Freedom? Why should what he 
believes to be the truth be sacrificed to the interests of a 
philosophic party? How thoroughly characteristic of a 
certain type of philosopher! Your philosopher is a most 
exacting creature. If you give him an inch, he at once 
takes an ell. and claims the all. He must have all or nothing. 
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He will not compromise with the clearest facts. If the facts 
refute his favourite theory, he denounces the “ scepticism ” 
of their upholders. So here. A world that is not absolutely 
determined, he is determined to treat as a chaos. Nothing 
like our actual world can satisfy any of his demands. For 
he is never satisfied to use a principle just for what it is 
worth and in cases where experience shows it to be applic¬ 
able. He is always wanting to make it absolute, and to 
apply it to the universe without reservation and discretion, 
dogmatically and a priori. And it is little enough he 
knows about the universe! His “ metaphysical ” knowledge 
is a gigantic bluff. For it is one of his oddities that the less 
he knows, the more confident he grows. If, for example, 
there is the least ground in his experience for holding that 
the world is (in some one) sense one, his imagination will 
forthwith proclaim it as a universal and necessary truth that 
the universe is one also in innumerable other senses and 
under an a priori pledge to behave itself according to his 
desires and expectations also in a multitude of other respects, 
which he has not inquired into and about which he knows 
nothing! Those, of course, who love the philosophic type 
of mind will understand engaging little idiosyncrasies such 
as these, and make allowance for them. But to the plain 
man’s common-sense they must often prove perplexing and 
alarming. 

In this case, moreover, the metaphysician’s “logical” 
temper works very unjustly. He refuses to regard the 
forecasting of human action as a matter of practical con¬ 
venience and its principle as a matter of scientific method. 
He insists on taking it as something absolute and meta¬ 
physical, as an indefeasible revelation of the ultimate nature 
of things. And so he is not only driven to misconceive its 
meaning and to exaggerate its scope, but is blinded to 
obvious facts which every one else has no difficulty in seeing, 
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and beguiled into a most outrageous and indefensible travesty 
of the indeterminist position. 

During the last thirty years quite a number of distin¬ 
guished British philosophers have set out to discuss the 
question of Freedom. Most of them have confused the issue 
by playing upon the different senses of the word. Not a 
few of them have attempted to hoodwink the public by 
assurances that “self-determination” was the only kind of 
Freedom thinkable or ethically needed. But every one of 
them has propounded the same caricature of the freedom 
of indetermination. And not one of them has made the 
slightest attempt to show that the doctrine they denounced 
was actually held by any Libertarian, or formed a logical 
deduction from which no Libertarian could escape. 1 

Now the caricature of Freedom which is in vogue for 
controversial purposes is, briefly, this: If you allege that 
there can be anything, however slight, undetermined about 
any action, you allege the reality of motiveless choice. But 
this, so far from safeguarding responsibility, is really to 
render responsibility impossible. For you allege that there 
is nothing in the character or circumstances of the agent to 
determine his act in one way or the other. But if any 
choice is motiveless, all choice is motiveless. Any one, 
therefore, may do anything. The Pope is as likely to 
advocate atheism in his next Encyclical and to make a 
Cardinal of Mr. Blatchford as to condemn “modernism” 
and the writings of M. Loisy; the Tsar is as likely to 
declare for the Social Revolution as for further repression, 
and to become a Jew as to rebuild his navy. Thus all 
reasonable expectation is defeated; all continuity of char¬ 
acter is destroyed, and with it all responsibility, which rests 

1 Prof. Henry Sidgwick forms an honourable exception, to whom these 
remarks have no application. The discussion in his Methods of Ethics is 
scrupulously fair, and excellent as far as it goes. 
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on the connection between action and character. In short, 
the inevitable conclusion is that a world, into which the 
least taint of Freedom enters, lapses into chaos. 

Now though common-sense might find it pretty hard to 
dissect this sort of argument and to refute its premisses, it 
has little hesitation in declaring that its conclusions are 
absurd. Nobody has ever believed that in declaring in 
favour of “ free-will ” he was committing himself to any such 
consequences. Nobody, therefore, could possibly be a Liber¬ 
tarian, if this were what Libertarianism meant. Probably, 
therefore, the Determinists have merely caricatured their 
opponents’ position. 

Investigation speedily raises this probability to a certainty. 
The grotesque cockshy which serves as the type of Liber¬ 
tarianism- for the purpose of deterministic refutations is an 
absurd exaggeration of certain of its implications. But it is 
probably prompted, not so much by conscious unfairness as 
by an unconscious bias. It is derived ultimately from an 
unwillingness to take from experience our notions, either of 
the nature or of the range, of our Freedom. For if “ abso¬ 
lutist” philosophers had only been willing to admit that 
alike what our freedom was, how much of it we had, how 
powerful it was, how far it baffled expectation, how far it 
loosened the joints of the universe, were all questions to be 
decided by empirical observation, they could hardly have 
helped seeing that their proof of the impossibility of Free¬ 
dom was fallacious, and that Freedom, so far from being 
a hard thing to understand which led to terrible consequences, 
was involved in every unbiassed description of the act of 
choice. 

The central fallacy in the Determinist argument lies in 
the assumption that if a choice is real, it is necessarily 
motiveless. This assumption, however, rests on a confusion 
as to the relations between three distinct conceptions—choice, 
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absence of motive, and indetermination. Choice (in the 
Libertarian sense) implies indetermination, but not absence 
of motive. A choice is necessarily between alternatives, 
but these would not be such if they did not appeal to the 
chooser and influence his character. It is a choice, therefore, 
between alternative goods, and these goods are motives to 
action which cannot all be realized together. Choice, therefore, 
implies motives, but if it is a real choice, it is really “ free ” 
to choose between them. Motiveless choice, therefore, is an 
implicit contradiction. Now all the terrible consequences of 
Libertarianism as depicted by the Determinist, follow not 
from the choice, but from its assumed lack of motive. They 
are repudiated, therefore, in repudiating the latter. 

Again, it is an error to conceive indetermination as 
absence of motive. Lack of decision is not the same as 
lack of motive. What is indeterminate in the act con¬ 
templated as “free,” is precisely what is determined by 
the choice between the motives. The act, therefore, is 
indeterminate until we choose, and determine it. The 
indetermination is real, but it is determinable. 

Now that such is the nature of the indetermination in 
acts of “ free ” choice is precisely what introspection reveals. 
We never feel that we have to choose out of an infinite 
expanse of possibilities. The alternatives, which appeal to 
us and are real for us, are never numerous. Our character, 
our circumstances, our history, our habits, our ideals and 
notions of what is “good,” do by far the greater part of 
the selection and immensely narrow down the field of 
abstract possibility. This is a simple fact of direct observ¬ 
ation. But it is no less obvious that though all these 
forces determine by far the greater part, say nine-tenths, 
of our conduct, and form a fairly rigid framework which 
our “freedom” pre-supposes and with which and upon 
which it operates, yet they nevertheless do not determine 
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everything, but allow scope for apparently “free” choices, 
which are accompanied by a heightened and peculiar sense 
of power and responsibility. Why, then, should we refuse 
to acknowledge this fact? Why should we not admit it 
as evidence that the choices, which seem real and feel real, 
are real? 

Certainly the “convenience” of conceiving events as 
determined affords no cogent reason for blinding ourselves 
to the facts. We have seen that there are limits to the 
convenience of methodological fictions. Nor does the 
difficulty lie in the conception of our nature which 
we have to entertain, if we would think it capable of 
Freedom. 

For we have merely to think our nature as partly 
plastic, and such that all its reactions have not yet grown 
rigid. We know that habits grow upon us, and that 
when they are firmly fixed, they irresistibly control our 
conduct. But while they are growing, may there not be a 
stage in which our response is still variable and really indeter¬ 
minate, however determinate it may grow afterwards ? And 
why regard this as “irrational”? Is it not the essential 
function of “ reason ” to keep habits plastic in their responses 
to the requirements of life ? Do we not know that, if any¬ 
thing can raise us out of the rut of hampering habit, it is 
“reason”? Is not “reason” continually breaking up the 
habits which have grown too rigid for our good, restoring 
the plasticity of youth, and clearing the ground for fresh 
growth? This, if we look not to the abstract word, but 
to what it really does, is the true meaning of “ reason.” 

This, moreover, is why the experience of Freedom is 
so closely bound up with the moral struggle. For at first 
the old habits and desires, which have become “ bad,” will 
frequently prevail over “ reason ”; in the end they will be 

transformed into new habits which are “ good.” But while 
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the process lasts, there will be a plastic stage in which 
action will be variable and indeterminate. 

Clearly, therefore, Freedom is a concomitant of mental 
and moral growth, a consequence of an incomplete and 
therefore plastic nature. The alternatives, moreover, be¬ 
tween which we “freely” choose, will be the outcome of 
that nature. Both will always spring from that nature, 
and remain connected with it by psychological lines of 
descent which our logic can retrace. Our choices, there¬ 
fore, will be real for our natures under our circumstances. 
Whichever alternative our action selects, will seem con¬ 
tinuous with what we were and did before. It will not 
appear upon the scene as an unforeseen irruption from 
nowhere. It will seem to us a probable and reasonable 
thing to have done. It will astonish no one who knows, 
or thinks he knows, us. But we should not have judged 
the alternative which was rejected otherwise. Had it been 
enacted, our friends would still have said they quite ex¬ 
pected it. Before the event, therefore, either event seems 
equally probable. After the event, both still seem intel¬ 
ligible, though (according to the Determinist) only that 
which actually occurred was ever possible. But is it not 
absurd to say of such a doctrine that it destroys the con¬ 
tinuity of character and the rationality of the universe? 
Has it not rather succeeded in satisfying the demand for 
a calculable order of events by representing Freedom as a 
choice between alternatives all of which are calculable and in 
a manner rational ? 

It would seem, therefore, that the conception of Free¬ 
dom, just as the plain man experiences and understands 
it, is quite rational and philosophic, and that it can be 
“refuted” only by being travestied. But can we assume 
the offensive in our turn and refute Determinism? 

The difficulty of this undertaking is due to a very 
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simple cause. We have seen that the truth underlying 
metaphysical Determinism is its usefulness when conceived 
as a method of Science. It follows from this use that 
every fact presented by every Science is capable of being 
conceived deterministically. Consequently we never seem 
to get at any facts which can be used against the deter¬ 
ministic view. Even our “freely chosen” alternative may 
be represented as the only one which could have been 
chosen. Hence a direct disproof of Determinism seems 
impossible. 

Our attack, therefore, must be more subtly planned. 
We may ask why does any one choose to be a Deter- 
minist? Now any one regarding Determinism merely as 
a postulate of Science has, of course, a cogent answer. 
If we desire to know and to predict and to prepare, we 
have no other choice. We must adopt the assumption 
which enables us to attain our end. So far from question¬ 
ing this assumption, the Libertarian must try to show that 
his own position is not incompatible with it. 

He may, however, draw attention to the voluntary 
character of this fundamental postulate. Apparently, he 
may infer, the power of choice and the desire to attain 
ends are superior even to this great principle. For they 
select and constitute it. We can choose to adopt the Deter- 
minist principle. We do choose to adopt it, because we prefer 
it to its alternative and it yields us what we want, viz. 
the power to control events. Now perhaps it may be 
denied that this refutes Determinism, because even though 
our choice seems free, it may really be determined. But 
still the fact shows that our human contribution to our 
conception of reality cannot be quite a negligible quantity 
and not worth mentioning. Is it not strange that the 
helpless victims of Fate should play such a leading part 
in the making of that Fate? 
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A still more curious fact for Determinism to consider 
is that though the whole world may be thought of as 
determined, it is just as easy and just as reasonable to 
think of it as pervaded by a streak of Freedom. The 
Libertarian view, as we have described it, is just as possible 
and as rational as the Determinist; i. e. it is just as capable 
of interpreting the facts. If one or the other is to be 
preferred, it must be by an act of choice. But this choice 
cannot be determined by logical considerations. For as a 
purely logical theory either will work. Our choice, there¬ 
fore, must be a logically undetermined, i. e. a free, one 
between theories whose intellectual appeal seems equal, 
because both yield consistent interpretations which cover 
the whole field of nature. 

Even, therefore, if a Determinist should never choose 
again, must he not exercise his freedom at least once in 
adopting his theory ? Must he not prove its truth and make 
the interpretation which supplies his evidence, by a fiat of 
his will? But is not a Determinism which depends for 
its establishment on a free choice a self-contradiction of 
Determinism ? We can be Determinists only because 
we are determined to deny our freedom. And because we 
are free , we are free to do even this ! 

In any case is it not a humiliation for Determinism to 
have to recognize a free choice underlying its whole fabric ? 
For it has defined such choices as irrational. To a Liber¬ 
tarian on the other hand the situation seems quite reasonable. 
He has not defined choice as irrational as such, and has no 
prejudice against a “free” one. Nothing could be more 
natural to him than that both the affirmation and the denial 
of Freedom should be free choices. As William James 
aptly says, “ Freedom ought to be freely espoused by men 
who can equally well turn their backs upon it.” 

Nor is the philosophic situation we have reached a 
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paradox. It is quite in accord with the results of examining 
other fundamental questions. It is becoming clearer and 
clearer that ultimately our convictions everywhere rest upon 
acts of faith and of choice which make demands upon 'the 
moral virtue of courage and must precede what is called the 
“proof” of their truth. The fact that we must believe that 
we are free to some extent and that our consciousness of 
choice is not delusive, and so must choose Freedom rather 
than Necessity, does not stand alone. We must, for example, 
have faith also and must choose to believe that the world is 
orderly rather than chaotic, in order to acquire the notion of 
the uniformity of nature; i.e. we must choose Science 
rather than impotence. We must choose to believe that our 
experience is real and no dream, and that its incidents are 
not the figments of a nightmare; *. e. we must choose a 
society rather than a solipsism. And lastly, we must choose 
to believe that the struggle of life is worth living and worth 
trying, and not worthless; i.e. we must choose a sort of 
optimism, and not a pessimism . 1 

In none of these cases, perhaps, can our position be estab¬ 
lished coercively against the contrary bias. For in all of them 
we have to make our venture and to choose our side, before 
we get the evidence which verifies and confirms our choice. 

But what finer proof could there be of the fact that the 
functions of our intellect are intimately bound up with those 
of our will and our moral qualities, and that our “ reason ” is 
designed to co-operate with our feelings and our instincts, 
and not to hold stupidly aloof and to criticize without under¬ 
standing the dumb faiths of the living creeds which guide 
man’s responses to the requirements of life ? 

F. C. S. Schiller 

1 For a farther discussion of the question of Freedom, which lays more 
stress on the technical aspects and philosophic affinities of the subject, I may 
perhaps refer to my Studies m Humanism, Essay xviii. 
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N O one need apologize for insisting at the present time 
on a full discussion of the needs, the organization, 
the defects and the ideals of Oxford. Every one knows that 
there is a great probability that, whether we desire it or not, 
there will before long be a Commission inquiring into our 
ways and our resources. It is of the utmost importance 
that those who desire to maintain the position of the 
University should realize that this can only be done by a 
certain amount of adaptation to new circumstances and new 
requirements. Unless we can produce such adaptation one 
of two things must happen, either we shall remain out of 
touch with the nation, and the conditions of our time, or 
else a reforming Parliament will take the matter out of 
our hands, and introduce such sweeping changes as will 
alter the whole character of the University. 

Hitherto there has been something like a conspiracy of 
silence on the part of the academic Conservatives. There 
have appeared two series of articles in the Westminster 
Gazette criticizing especially the way in which the funds 
of the colleges were expended. It was regarded as a 
sufficient reply to point out that the writers had made some 
mistakes in their figures, and under-estimated the amount of 
money contributed by the colleges to university purposes. 
Recently there has been a more serious and sympathetic 
set of letters in the Times , 1 showing the need of great 
reforms. To these letters no answer has been made. The 

1 Reprinted as a pamphlet, Oxford and the Nation, price a shilling. 
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recent debate in the House of Lords was in tone excellent; 
but few of the speakers seemed to have an accurate know¬ 
ledge of the conditions and working of the Universities. 
Nothing then is more needful than free discussion of the 
whole matter. 

In the present article I shall speak only of Oxford. 
Although the two old Universities stand for the same 
principles, and have a parallel history, yet in many points 
they are differently organized. Some of the changes which 
are desired by reformers at Oxford have already taken place 
at Cambridge. In any case a man cannot venture to speak 
of present-day Cambridge unless he knows it thoroughly 
and from within, which I do not. 

Nor shall I try to speak of all phases of university 
reform. Obviously this is not within the scope of a single 
article. As regards the necessity of adapting Oxford better 
to the needs of the nation I am in general agreement with 
the writers to the Times and the Bishop of Birmingham, 
and I need not repeat what they have said so well. Nor 
shall I on this occasion deal with Oxford studies, and the 
prevalent attitude towards research. I propose, from the 
mass of questions involved, to separate two for a brief 
discussion, first, the relations between the University and 
the colleges, and second, Oxford’s antiquated machinery. 

I 

At the meeting held in London on May 16, to discuss 
the needs of Oxford University, Lord Curzon is reported 
to have said: 1 “ I dare say that the ordinary University 
man, whose memories and affections are for the most part 
centred in the college of which he was once a member, 
hardly realizes what is the University, as distinct from the 
college to which he formerly belonged. And yet it is the 

1 Time *, May 17, 1907. 
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University—its governing body, its statutes, its institutions 
and buildings, its examinations and degrees, its professors 
and lecturers, its noble library, and its liberal press—it is the 
University, even more than the colleges, which is the real 
air and spirit, the real guardian of the traditions of Oxford. 

The Chancellor of Oxford has supplied me with a text, 
on which I have but to enlarge. His words emphasize 
the eclipse which the University has suffered behind the 
colleges, and the need that it should be strengthened and 
organized if it is to resume or maintain its ancient place 
in the intellectual life of England. 

The Commission of 1877 produced some reforms at 
Oxford, and did some things which we might regret; but 
for this, at all events, it is to be praised, that it emphasized 
the needs of the University as distinct from the colleges. 
There was set up that invaluable institution, the Common 
University Fund, for the encouragement of teaching and 
study outside the limits of the ordinary curriculum. The 
Professoriate was enlarged, and provision was made for its 
partial support by the colleges. But though something was 
done, much was left undone. 

I need not apologize for assuming that further progress 
in this direction is necessary. I know very well how valuable 
the colleges are to the life of the country. No one who 
has read recent biographies of Oxford and Cambridge men 
can fail to see how college associations, college friendships, 
college training, have deeply affected the lives of the men 
brought up in such surroundings. We must retain as much 
as we can of these advantages. But the general trend of 
things makes it of supreme importance that the University 
as well as the colleges should have a strong corporate life, 
and deeply mark its alumni. Among other things, the 
rise and rapid growth of new universities, such as those of 
London, Manchester, and Liverpool, put us on our mettle. 
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Our colleges individually cannot hold their own in com¬ 
petition with these young and vigorous institutions. Only 
by a closer union of colleges, by the growth of a common 
life, can we hope to retain the academic hegemony of which 
in past times we have had something like a monopoly, in 
common with Cambridge. As the world grows smaller, 
every university must take its part in bearing the common 
responsibility for intellectual progress; and a university 
which is a loose confederation of colleges is unsuited to this 
duty. 

In spite of what has been done by legislation and by 
successive Commissions, the relations of the colleges to the 
University are still unsatisfactory. The University is still 
far from being mistress of her own destinies, or capable 
of adopting any continuous policy. She is weak and inert; 
and the weakness arises largely from want of organization 
and of a central direction. Let me take a few examples. 

Of late several colleges have amended the statutes 
framed at the time of the last Commission. The governing 
body of a college can pass amendments to its constitution, 
and such amendments after lying before the Privy Council, 
unopposed, for a certain time, become law. Of late a 
Standing Committee of Council has been appointed to con¬ 
sider such amendments, and to appeal against them if they 
adversely affect university interests. Therein lies the asser¬ 
tion of a principle. But the principle should be carried 
further. Any change in the statutes of a college must 
needs affect the University as a whole. It is not satisfactory 
to leave the origination of such changes almost entirely in 
the hands of such small corporations as the governing 
bodies of colleges. Doubtless, the Fellows of colleges are 
honest and conscientious, but their outlook is often limited, 
and there is no guarantee that they will not prefer a smaller 
college interest to a larger university interest. 
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Again, in recent years most colleges have been willing 
to devote some part of their funds to furthering university 
purposes, by electing Professors or Readers as Fellows, 
by awarding fellowships for research and the like. But 
this is done without unity of purpose or control. Influential 
members of the college select this or that university object 
for their charity, if we may so put it. It would be a bold 
measure for Council to venture to suggest to a college 
that it should devote money to meet some pressing general 
need. And this is a matter of great practical importance. 
Mr. Case has pointed out in the Times that some colleges 
have lately become far richer. It is currently stated that 
two or three colleges will in the course of a few years 
receive increments measured by tens of thousands a year. 
Properly applied, these resources might suffice to meet all 
the urgent needs of the University. The poverty of the 
whole, which at present offers a painful contrast to the 
wealth of the parts, could be brought to an end. But 
there is no security that the money will be well applied. 
One is not sure that the colleges in question may not 
seize the opportunity to build extravagant college b uilding s, 
or to appoint teachers of their own in almost all branches, 
so that their undergraduates may be independent of uni¬ 
versity teaching, and a sort of university within the 
University may arise. 

The system of prize-fellowships, save at All Souls 
College, is almost at an end. What is taking its place 
is the custom of appointing tutorial fellows in a great 
variety of branches of learning. This may seem an im¬ 
provement, and in fact is so. Tutors so appointed have 
few pupils, and should have time for research. If properly 
controlled, and organized under university authority, the 
system may have a promising future. If developed by 
the colleges without system, it may in some cases become 
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a means of merely adding to college common-rooms pleasant 
associates, with a good deal of leisure, and breaking up 
students into small independent groups. 

The members of the last two Commissions evidently 
expected the University to develop rapidly in independence of 
the colleges. This development has been stunted and slow. 
We cannot wonder. On the one hand is the University 
with its weak main-spring and its defective organization. 
On the other side are the colleges, closely-knit groups of 
men who meet daily and have a close corporate spirit. 
Hence, when the two systems come into collision, it is 
seldom the University which comes off best. On the 
contrary, in the tug of war the colleges are constantly 
pulling the harder; and in many ways constantly encroach¬ 
ing on the central power. For example, the teaching of 
Natural Science has naturally been centralized at the Uni¬ 
versity Museum. But of late the colleges have encroached 
on this arrangement. Not only have they appointed tutors 
in various branches of Natural Science, but they have set 
up chemical and other laboratories. Whatever the reason 
of this may have been, it is a dangerous course, unless there 
be correlation among laboratories, and unless the University 
point of view is preserved. 

Again, recently, by an admirable piece of organization, 
the Curators of the Taylorian Institution arranged to pro¬ 
vide teaching in modem languages for the whole University; 
the colleges to send their men and pay moderate fees. 
But at once a reaction began; and some colleges have 
endeavoured to provide such teaching within their own 
walls, and expected history tutors not only to train 
their men in historic study, but to teach them the rudi¬ 
ments of French or of German. This must obviously 
tend to lower the level of history teaching, for few men 
of spirit and originality would accept a post so hampered. 
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Hitherto it has too often happened that young men fresh 
from the Schools, who have done no serious historic work, 
have been appointed to these tutorships. There seems now 
a possibility that even the present low standard may be 
further lowered. 

Here we have in conflict the university ideal and the 
college ideal. There can be no question that if the uni¬ 
versity teaching were more centralized, it would be both better 
and more economical. At present it constantly happens 
that the same subject is being lectured on at several colleges 
at once, which is a waste of power. And, on the other 
hand, in many important subjects lectures are scarcely to 
be found. No doubt the remedy for this state of things 
must be thoughtful and gradual. But at present there 
appears no sign that a remedy is desired. If undergraduates 
are kept within their colleges, and told exactly what to read 
and what to do, they cannot expand. Surely it is well that 
they should be encouraged to find a line of their own, and to 
search among university teachers for such as will really help 
them. The man who is carefully nursed by the college tutor, 
and told precisely what books to read, and what chapters of 
those books to omit, who lives upon “tips,” becomes a 
parasite, and like all parasites rapidly degenerates in courage 
and originative force. 


II 

I do not propose here to write a sketch of the present 
university machinery, for which I have no space; nor do 
I intend to suggest the lines of a complete reorganization, 
which can only be reached after exhaustive investigation. 
My purpose is far more modest: I only wish to trace some 
of the causes of the invertebrateness of the University, and 
to suggest ways in which they may be removed. If I am 
to do any good, I must speak plainly. 
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I venture to think that of late the machinery of the 
University has proved unequal to coping with circumstances. 
When, for example, the will of Mr. Rhodes poured in upon 
Oxford hundreds of students of a new kind, it might have 
been anticipated that new demands for teachers also would 
arise. As yet the University has shown very little power of 
adapting itself to the fresh conditions. There was clearly a 
claim on the Rhodes Trustees for the endowment of teachers 
as well as of students; but this claim was not pressed. 

Still more recently, a fund has been started by some 
well-intentioned and generous individuals to meet some 
of the more obvious needs of the University. Its promoters 
formed their own opinion as to what were the most pressing 
necessities; and induced all the Heads of Colleges save one 
(whose courage is much to be commended) to adopt their 
scheme and appeal to the members of the colleges for 
subscriptions. It is obvious that the Heads of Colleges have 
no power whatever to represent the University in this matter. 
The “needs of Oxford” were set forth in a document 
officially drawn up a few years ago; and the Heads of 
Colleges have no right to set before the public some of 
these needs as more pressing than others. 

The affair has since been put on a better footing, since 
the Chancellor has stated that the final disposal of any 
money subscribed must rest with the University. But the 
whole procedure has been most irregular, and has shown 
great need of further organization. 

When we find in a person languor, a weak heart, and 
small power of adaptation, we think the case serious, and 
his doctor sends him for a voyage, or to some bracing place, 
where his vitality will be reinforced. In the same way, 
when we find in an institution inertness, want of power 
of self-adaptation, fear of all change, the true remedy is 
to strengthen the central and driving powers. 
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The only satisfactory remedy for a state of things which 
is in every way to be regretted is a thorough remodel¬ 
ling of the whole of the university machinery. That 
machinery was put together at a time when the University 
had not a tithe of the duties which now fall on it, when the 
number of teachers was very much smaller, and they were 
constantly meeting one another, when the teaching was very 
much simpler in character. From time to time fresh wheels 
have been added to the machinery; but the additions have 
only made it more cumbrous. It requires a thorough 
overhauling. 

The weakness of Oxford seems to me to lie less in 
the limbs than in the imperfection of brain and heart. I 
do not mean that either brain or heart is wanting in the 
teacher at Oxford. An eminent Italian scholar, well 
acquainted with the universities of Europe, told me lately 
that in no other place had he so clear an impression of 
intellectual power in the teaching body as he found in 
Oxford. And the University may compare with any in the 
world for the energy, the self-devotion, the conscientiousness 
of its staff. If these stores of force fail to drive the Univer¬ 
sity in the road of efficiency and progress, the reason 
must be the want of proper provision that intelligence shall 
originate measures for the furtherance of university activity, 
and that energy shall be shown in the executive. 

Oxford is one of the purest democracies on the face of 
the earth. The ultimate decision in every matter belongs to 
Congregation and Convocation, in which all Masters and 
Doctors stand on the same level, and everything is decided 
by a counting of heads. It is with us very much as it was 
with our Teutonic ancestors, with whom the shouts of the 
armed assembly determined on peace or war, on reform or 
conservative measures. In every democracy power must 
necessarily be wielded by those who through force or adroit- 
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ness acquire ascendency over their fellows. But in so critical 
and reasoning a body as that which meets in Congregation, 
such ascendency, if exercised, must be carefully concealed. 
A suspicion that an influential person is swaying the 
assembly cuts at the roots of his power. 

Democracy has its weaknesses, even if it be highly 
educated. I would even go further, and say that a highly- 
educated democracy is subject to peculiar difficulties. 
Congregation does not want to hear reason; it only wants 
to vote and to be released. And of the 300 or 400 members 
of which it consists not twenty are in the habit of attending 
regularly ; the rest only attend when an interesting question 
comes up for voting. Perhaps there never was a body so 
difficult to deal with. Those present wish to vote rightly, 
and may sometimes be persuaded by a skilful advocate to 
vote in quite a different mode from what they had intended. 
But it is scarcely for human wit to anticipate their decision. 

Presumably a reform of Congregation and Convocation 
would be part of any change in organization. And rightly, 
for the present composition of Convocation is absurd and 
finds few defenders; while Congregation ought to consist 
solely of those really engaged in Oxford in teaching and 
research. But I doubt whether it could ever be possible to 
make Congregation a satisfactory body for discussing any 
but the broadest and most general questions. At present 
questions are brought before it which might be far better 
settled by a committee, and the decision largely depends 
upon the better or worse canvass made by some of the 
interested parties. Unless members of Congregation are 
prepared to give up at least an afternoon a week, and to 
listen patiently to a full discussion, they have no right to 
legislate in matters of detail, though of course great changes 
or reorganizations would have to be submitted to them. 

I do not venture to say much in regard to Council, since 
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I have never been a member of it; an outsider is surprised 
at the small results of its numerous and protracted sessions. 
The constitution of Council is theoretically attractive, since 
it contains six Heads of Colleges, six Professors, and six 
Masters of Arts. But in fact the power lies with the 
colleges. So little does Council represent the studies of 
the place that at present there is on it no representative 
of Modem History. “The Council of 1907 consists of 
eleven past and present teachers of classics, four teachers 
of science and mathematics, four theologians (backed by 
four other clerics), one lawyer, and one non-classical 
linguist.” 1 The only satisfactory reform of Council would 
give full representation on it to the Boards of Faculties, as 
to which I shall speak later. 

Ill 

Let us pass from the legislative to the executive 
machinery of the University. It is clear that, if there is 
to be any continuity, any persistent purpose in the University, 
there should be a strong administration. But where is that 
central power to be found ? 

The chief resident officer of the University is the Vice- 
Chancellor, who is always the head of a college. As things 
stand, the Vice-Chancellor comes into office by seniority, that 
is to say, generally speaking, when he is approaching seventy 
years, and has had a long drilling in the purely collegiate 
point of view. When he was elected to the college headship, 
it was probably with no regard to his university position, 
but because he was useful to his college, usually as tutor or 
bursar. He may or may not be a man of business: but, in 
any case, it is not possible to expect in a man of his age and 
antecedents much power of origination. 

An d although the Vice-Chancellor has little power of 

1 Oxford and the Nation, p. 77. 
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originating or guiding the policy of the University, he bears 
an overwhelming load of routine. New committees are 
constantly being formed of which he is a member. His 
whole time is taken up with meetings and arrangements. 
All this work being suddenly thrown on an elderly man, 
who besides, has the affairs of his college to conduct, 
naturally tries him beyond most men’s power of endurance. 
In recent years, hardly a Vice-Chancellor has held office 
for the regular four years’ term. Nearly all have suffered 
severely in health. 

In recent years Oxford has been fortunate in her Vice- 
Chancellors. They have been of exceptional ability; and 
the present holder of the office has even the advantage of 
comparative youth. But the system is deplorably bad; and 
there is no security for the future. At least the system 
of appointment by seniority might give way to the more 
rational plan at Cambridge of appointing younger Heads. 

Next to the Vice-Chancellor come the Registrar and 
Assistant Registrar (as the Secretary to the Boards of 
Studies is now called), and the Secretary to the Curators of 
the Chest. I have not a word to say against the efficiency 
of these most business-like servants of the University. It is 
not their fault that they do not fulfil functions not laid upon 
them. But any one who compares the working of Oxford 
with that of other universities will realize that only a part 
of the duties of the central power of a university are thus 
provided for. The rest of those duties are carried out in a 
haphazard way by amateurs, or not discharged at alL 

To take an example or two. Fees for lectures, instead 
of being all paid at the office of the Chest, are received by 
a variety of people all over Oxford. The fees at the Uni¬ 
versity Museum are received by the Secretary, the fees for 
modem language lectures at the Taylorian Institution are 
received there; some professors receive fees themselves. 
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The important office of Secretary to the Delegates of the 
Common Fund is held by a professor living in the extreme 
north of Oxford, and doubtless fully occupied with pro¬ 
fessorial duties. 

Surely of all things finance most requires the help of 
the professional and the specialist Mr. Rhodes may have 
gone beyond the mark when he said that the Fellows of 
colleges were children in matters of finance. But does not 
every such Fellow often feel that he has to decide questions 
of finance without in the least understanding them ? 
Bursars no doubt acquire skill in dealing with some 
questions such as those of leases and repairs, but even 
bursars have very seldom had the special training of an 
estate-agent or a surveyor. However, I must not trespass 
into the question of the administration of college estates. I 
will speak only of the University. Here professional assist¬ 
ance and simplification of machinery could certainly be 
carried much further. There might well be, as in some 
American universities, an office of finance which was 
practically a bank. In place of all the cumbrous machinery 
of cheques, each officer of the University might simply have 
sums placed to his credit from time to time, which he 
might draw as he pleased; and fees might be paid in to 
authorized accounts. From such a bank the University 
would derive a revenue; and if a precedent be required we 
have it at hand in the Press, whence the University derives, 
as is well known, a large part of its revenue. A printing 
and publishing business is infinitely harder to carry on than 
a banking business: but of course both require professional 
control 

The buildings of the University, many and important, 
are in the hands of a great variety of Boards of Curators and 
of Delegates. The University Chest is supposed to keep 
them in repair. But there is no architect charged with/ the 
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inspection and care of these buildings. The money of the 
University is wasted freely because small defects and 
injuries in buildings are not taken in time. The Chest 
awaits the reports of all sorts of bodies whose business 
should be purely educational, and whose members know 
little about bricks and wood-work. In some instances, not 
long ago, important buildings have been erected without 
any adequate technical supervision, and with very unsatis¬ 
factory results. 

At any rate it is quite certain that the present permanent 
officials of the University, few and overworked, are not in a 
position to secure unity of direction or purpose in the legis¬ 
lation of the University, or in the growth of its departments 
or the spread of its buildings and laboratories. 

Of the Proctors it is not necessary to speak. They are 
an old institution, and have their uses. But how can men, 
selected in the colleges largely by seniority, in their short 
year of office, do more than attain a very superficial acquaint¬ 
ance with the business of the place ? To them the experi¬ 
ence may no doubt be exceedingly useful, but schemes of 
reform can scarcely emanate from them. 

IV 

It is high time that the whole of the obsolete machinery 
of the University was remodelled. There is a need for larger 
offices, for greater centralization of functions. There is need 
for more and more powerful permanent officials, who should 
act as a fly-wheel to store up the spasmodic efforts of colleges 
and individuals, and direct them to the fulfilment of really 
important purposes. What would become of any of the 
great departments of government, the Foreign Office, the 
Treasury, and the rest, if there were not permanent officials 
to carry on the tradition from one Government to another ? 

No doubt the most complete and drastic remedy would 
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be to give the University a permanent Head, like the vice- 
chancellors of the northern universities or the presidents 
of American universities, a Head not connected with any 
college, but thinking in all matters first of the common 
interests. But such an innovation would probably be im¬ 
possible in a place so indistinctively conservative as Oxford. 
It may be wiser to attempt a compromise. 

It might be well that a Head of a College should still be 
Vice-Chancellor and remain as the visible embodiment of the 
dignity of the University, to preside at meetings of Congre¬ 
gation, and the conferment of degrees, and to exercise some 
of the traditional functions. But there ought also to be a 
permanent and professional chairman of Council and of some 
of the most important boards, to digest business, to see that 
suggestions are brought before the appropriate committees, 
and are decided on within a reasonable time. His chief 
implement would be an oiled feather, to apply to all the 
wheels of university business. He could not be in any 
sense a dictator (Oxford men are too fond of their liberty 
for that); but as an expert, and as an impartial arbiter 
between colleges he might be of infinite service. To be a 
good chairman, neither hurrying nor retarding business, 
neither suppressing individuals nor tolerating waste of time, 
is a very difficult thing indeed ; and it is a life’s business to 
any man to acquire this excellence. 

Men of affairs would soon find means to stop the present 
undue multiplication of boards and committees, and the 
enormous waste of time caused by discussion in committees 
of twenty of matters which might be much better settled in 
committees of three. As a recent Vice-Chancellor observed 
to me, we are constantly setting six men to do the work 
of one. 

At present those who wish to expand any branch of 
university study have before them an almost hopeless task. 
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If they require money, to improve a building or to pay a 
lecturer, they have to stalk important curators of the Chest 
or delegates of the Common Fund, they have at their own 
expense to print and circulate reports, they have to keep up 
an agitation for months and years, and expend an incredible 
amount of time and energy. If they want to secure a 
Research Fellowship for a promising pupil they have to 
make inquiries all over the place, and to interest young 
members of governing bodies. 

Thus while a man who takes a brilliant degree on 
recognized lines is almost sure of a fellowship and college 
employment, one who does something for the credit of 
the University and for the advancement of knowledge by 
research abroad meets with a grudging recognition. On 
this, however, I must not dwell, as it is rather a phase of 
the general neglect of higher study than of the badness 
of Oxford machinery. But there can be little doubt that 
if the University had a better central organization, merit 
which does not appeal to individual colleges would have a 
better chance of recognition. 

V 

The only satisfactory starting point for a real reform 
of university machinery so far as studies and legislation 
are concerned lies in a reform and reorganization of the 
Boards of Faculties. At present the more important of 
these boards, notably that of Liter® Humaniores, are far 
too large; and they exercise very little executive authority. 
When they meet the time is mainly taken up with elections 
to a number of committees by a clumsy system of ballot, 
and with the consideration of minute questions which might 
far better be left to a few experts. Really important 
questions are seldom, or never, thoroughly discussed, and 
the college tutor dominates unduly. 
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A great defect in the constitution of the present Boards 
of Studies is that in some instances, notably in the case 
of the Board of Liter® Humaniores, they are not framed 
on any principle of the reasonable division of studies: but 
they follow the examinations. And so long as the teach¬ 
ing of the University is dominated by the Civil Service 
Examinations, no complete remedy for this state of things 
is easy. It is, so far as I am aware, peculiar to Oxford. 
How far it can be modified is a practical question, into 
which I cannot enter. But to any satisfactory reformation 
of university machinery, a more satisfactory composition of 
the Boards of Faculties, and an arrangement of boards with 
reference not to examinations but subjects is a necessity. 
And this should also be a basis for the reform of Council 
and for other rearrangements. It might be possible to assign 
to the Boards of Studies much more important functions. 
They ought more thoroughly to control the examinations 
connected with them. At present the examiners in the 
older and larger schools are under the dominion of an 
unwritten tradition which each examiner interprets in a 
large degree for himself, so that it is impossible to say 
what line will be taken by the examiners in any particular 
year. Teachers and students alike have a right to a 
dear printed statement as to the real constitution of the 
examinations and the ways of deciding merit. 

The Boards of Faculties at present nominate Delegates 
of the Common Fund. It would be far more satisfactory 
if they could themselves dispose of funds allotted to them 
either by Council or by a Financial Board of which they 
should appoint members. They should also be represented 
on Council, which at present, as we have seen, does not 
directly represent the studies of Oxford at all. 

But the most important function of the Boards of 
Studies ought to be the organization of the teaching itself, 
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an organization by which it should be brought more under 
central regulation; and liberated from the domination of the 
several colleges. It ought to rest with the Boards of Studies 
to nominate or recognize teachers in the studies which they 
respectively control, to arrange schemes of lectures, and to 
award research studentships. For these purposes it is obvious 
that fresh financial arrangements would have to be made, 
placing considerable funds at their disposal. 

Thus the Boards of Faculties would become responsible 
for all the advanced teaching of the University. Whether 
they should be responsible for the more elementary teaching 
also, is a question which has been much discussed. That 
does not seem to me necessary. I think that much of the 
teaching might well be left to the colleges. But to leave 
the control of the higher teaching to the colleges would be 
to renounce all hope of progress. 

I have, as I promised at the outset, confined myself to 
one aspect of university reform. Many other aspects claim 
attention; but that which I have considered is fundamental, 
since it is through organization and machinery that all plans 
which are devised for the furthering of the work and the 
influence of the University must have effect. At present 
the mere friction in carrying out these plans is so great that 
they die away. The forces of conservatism have a hundred 
opportunities of putting obstacles in the way. We want 
space to breathe and move. 

I hope there is nothing disloyal in the wish to improve 
the machinery of Oxford. Such improvement will no more 
interfere with the ideas of the place than the introduction of 
electric lighting, or of a good service of tramways. On the 
contrary, better machinery will enable the University to work 
to more effect, and save energy for her own purposes. It is 
because one highly values the position of Oxford in the past, 
and the part she has taken in spreading humane culture 
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through the country, that one desires that she shall not allow 
the new universities with all their temptations to super¬ 
ficiality and utilitarianism to surpass her in the race merely 
because they are better organized. 

On the whole, while I am keenly alive to the danger that 
a fresh Commission might not show perfect wisdom in dealing 
with Oxford problems, yet I deem a commission a necessity. 
The previous commissions, while they made many mistakes, 
yet moved on the whole in the right direction. And it is 
impossible for any one who has watched the course of affairs 
during the last twenty years to think that there is a serious 
probability of the University reforming itself, except under 
external pressure. Moreover, changes in the constitution of 
Council and Congregation could only be effected by Act of 
Parliament, to which a Commission is a necessary preliminary. 
One can attain to nothing that is worth having without 
taking risks. And almost anything is better than stagnation. 
I understand that, according to geologists, there have been 
periods in the world’s history when in consequence of critical 
conditions, the process of evolution of life was greatly 
accelerated. Such a time is wanted at Oxford; and such a 
time would be brought about by the necessity of justifying 
our ways and our existence in the eyes of the world. 

Jam Senior 
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Being the concluding portion of an hitherto unpublished 
essay by John Stuart Mill. For opening chapters see 
No. I. of the Oxford and Cambridge Review. 

A Partial Analysis of the Succeeding Portion 
of the Work 


T HE practical realization of human freedom is a compli¬ 
cated problem. Little approach can be made towards 
its solution by regarding freedom in its merely negative 
aspects—we can gain no clear light on the matter while 
we regard a man’s freedom as limited merely by the re¬ 
straints imposed by other human wills—we must regard 
Freedom as limited by mere External Circumstances. 

(? Diversity of human desires—helplessness of man 
isolated from fellow-man—dependence upon mutual help ?) 

Why these limitations of our freedom are not felt so 
oppressively as those imposed by a hostile or arbitrary 
human will—why human domination should seem more 
galling than other restraints upon our freedom. We have 
sense of unfreedom where freedom is limited only by force 
of circumstances, as where the habitual exercise of a faculty 
is restrained through accident or our own neglect. Develop¬ 
ment of ma nkin d awakens new desires not easily satisfied 
in his old circumstances—thus a restraint upon freedom 
apart from all human domination —freedom impossible 
without continued extension of power. 

Practical importance of this view of the matter—not 
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always easy, even *\,c cultivated persons, to distinguish 
between restrain. from lmman domination and from mere 
force of cii- .instances. Social inequalities—the results 
of increa- , human power monopolized by a few—desires 
of tlv many necessarily enlarged by the example of the 
f'>*.—the mfmy feel their freedom limited because these 
desires cannot find gratification. Does this limitation of 
Individual Freedom arise from human injustice or from 
the mere force of circumstances ? A hard problem—the 
great question of Property and Socialism. 

We may attain certain valuable practical conclusions 
without entering upon these vexed questions. The practical 
question for each man—How can I make myself free and 
help to make others free ? Not—How ought other men to 
make me free? 

Whatever political reform may do, political reform is not 
within the sphere of activity of each man—the remodelling 
of Social Arrangements is, in some measure, within this 
sphere. 

* • • • * * 

Man’s power over nature is infinitely increased by 
organization, by systematic arrangements for helping one 
another. Thus organization is a means of extending human 
freedom—but freedom may be sacrificed to organization. 
A great question for us to consider is 

Free Organization 

The grand problem of society—the greatest possible 
increase of power, with the least possible sacrifice of indi¬ 
viduality. The problem actually solved is most frequently 
the converse—the greatest possible sacrifice of individuality, 
with the least possible increase of power. 

The great problem of Free Organization is the art of 
choosing leaders —of recognizing superior wisdom in others. 
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Moral characteristics needed for the exercise of this gift— 
absence of egotism or self-worship, of excessive love of 
admiration or notoriety—of truthfulness and of moral 
sympathy. The moral conditions of Free Organization 
may be brought about in all men by culture—Free Organiz¬ 
ation itself affords this culture. The germ of true society, 
when once formed, has a power of growth by assimilation 
of contiguous masses. (“The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven,” etc.) 

****** 

Special Forms of Freedom, and Practical 
Considerations as to their Extension 

Freedom of Social Intercourse. 

Difficulties—I cannot associate with you unless you will 
associate with me. Freedom of intercourse involves freedom 
to refrain from intercourse, and therefore, so far, to cut off 
others from intercourse. The members of a social circle, in 
the exercise of this freedom, may send one of their members 
“to Coventry,” and deprive him of social intercourse 
altogether. 

True and false social intercourse—true, interchange of 
thought and feeling—false, mere confederacy for advance¬ 
ment of selfish objects—the more true our social intercourse, 
the more free. Class distinctions, the great hindrance to 
freedom of social intercourse—men may not associate with 
those they like, but with those of their own standing or 
degree of “ gentility.” 

Freedom of Speech 

Necessary limitations (?). We are free to dissociate from 
those whose opinions we strongly disapprove—such social 
isolation of exceptional thinkers may result in the most 
complete bondage as to expression of opinion; altogether 
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a difficult problem. Theological views the grand source of 
difficulty (also the relation between the sexes)—heresy and 
damnation—otherwise men would have more faith in truth, 
ancHess dread of error. Organization amongst honest thinkers 
would tend to extend this form of freedom—ignorant and 
simple persons would more easily find guides in whom they 
could rationally confide, they would feel more confident in 
these guides, they would be less terrified at strange opinions, 
and consequently more tolerant of original thinkers. Those 
original thinkers moreover—if there be such—who aspire 
rather to extend the empire of Truth than to thrust their 
own personality into notoriety, would gain vastly in in¬ 
fluence, if not in clearness of view, by sound and true 
organization—not based upon a despicable, self-interested 
confederacy, but upon hearty sympathy and mutual 
understanding. 

****** 

Freedom in Dress and in Regard to Other Modes 
of Outward Display 

A seemingly trivial matter, but really of great importance 
—insecurity of trade greatly owing to inordinate love of 
display—evil moral influences of dress—aping of higher 
classes—disregard of substantial elements of character— 
neglect of self-culture—especially of social self-culture—only 
desire to dress “ the lady ” or “ the gentleman.” Hollowness, 
shallowness, and falseness in our social character generally. 
Minor evils, discomfort, injury to health, inelegance, manners 
and deportment prejudicially affected by unsuitable dress. 
Better if costume were strictly prescribed to each class or 
caste—a seeming freedom, but real unfreedom—freedom to 
dress absurdly, not to dress rationally. 

Remedy in organization; each social order to adopt its 
costume, designed according to taste and reason, not to suit 
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the interests of trade. Each man should be proud of his 
order, rather than ashamed of it. The costumes now in use 
may be made to help in this direction. Army, Clergy, Law, 
Quakers, Rifle Corps, “Sisters of Mercy” might aid in 
reformation of dress. Co-operative Societies might adopt 
a costume, perhaps also Trades’ Unions. 

Civil Freedom, or such freedom as is consistent with good 
government. Not fully treated here, of course; only hinted 
at in certain aspects, with a view of correcting prevalent 
absurdities. 

(I feel some temptation to attempt a somewhat elaborate 
essay on “The Province of Civil Government,” having 
particular reference to the views of the “ Voluntaryist,” 
“laisser faire” and “Manchester” schools of politicians; 
but I have strong doubts as to my capacity for the task.) 

John Stuaet Mill 


No. 2. 
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T O the litigant the law’s delays are but too well known. 

Their expense, their miserable uncertainty, the possi¬ 
bility of their abuse need no enforcement and are likely in 
the near future to meet with no remedy; all that the public 
cares is that they should be sufficient to provide the halfpenny 
press with engaging personalities under the title of “ Coming 
Causes C^lebres.” But another form of legal delay exists, 
attended by every irritating circumstance and imposed on 
all who study to be barristers by the Inns of Court them¬ 
selves. This is the combination of diverse and expensive 
ceremonies, comprehensively known as being “ called to the 
Bar.” 

If you want to be called to the Bar as easily and 
expeditiously as possible, you had best stain your face and 
call yourself Gopal Chunder Chatterjee. In the character of 
an ingenuous and sprightly baboo, you will more successfully 
be able to pretend that you do not find the process tedious 
and inefficient to a degree which makes it impossible even to 
take as a joke an affair so essentially ridiculous. But if you 
are one of the average Britons who are in large batches 
yearly submitted to the ordeal, you will find it hard to speak 
or think on the subject with even a show of good temper. 

Of the preparation ordained by law for the profession of 
a lawyer, to whom private persons and the State itself will 
eventually confide the transaction of its most delicate affairs, 
the chief part is scarcely suspected by the general public to 
exist at all. To the profession and to relatives of its 
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members it is known as “eating dinners.” Officially it is 
called “ keeping terms,” and the true inwardness of it is as 
follows. Originally the Inns of Court were legal colleges, 
very much in the nature of colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Lawyers and students of law who had not yet been admitted 
to practice lived in and around the Inns, lived together and, 
naturally, dined together. It was a life in common, like the 
fine common life at university colleges; and in days when 
travelling was difficult and accommodation scanty was not 
only a convenience, perhaps a necessity, to students and 
practitioners, but was also in itself a valuable education. The 
students sat at the feet of masters who would otherwise have 
been hard of access; the masters surrounded themselves 
with groups of aspiring young men who would afterwards as 
leaders of the profession help to carry on the tradition from 
one generation to another. 

Now at our two great universities it is required of 
students that before being admitted to a degree they shall 
spend a certain time in partaking of the common life 
and so imbibing the traditions of their respective colleges. 
Time at the universities being divided into terms, this is 
known as “ keeping terms ”; and at most colleges terms are 
kept by the student passing so many nights in each term 
within the college precincts, or, it may be, attending so many 
services in the college chapel. At the Inns of Court, the 
great London colleges of law, through which all must pass 
before being admitted to practise at the Bar, the same 
system was and still is enforced, with the difference that 
here terms are kept by the eating of so many dinners. This 
of itself sounds harmless enough. But mark the ludicrous 
and exasperating result of so slight a difference. At the 
universities collegiate life is as vigorous as ever. Nothing 
has occurred fundamentally to change its character as an 
important part of the student’s training. The system there- 
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fore has remained, as one natural, useful, and hardly at all 
irksome. At the Inns of Court, however, the old collegiate 
life has completely died out. Apart from the corporate 
interests of the profession, the social life of the Bar is carried 
on in precisely the same way as in every other profession, 
that is to say, by men constantly meeting in work of the 
same kind, by the organization of professional tournaments, 
races, and charities, and by their wives calling on one another. 
Barristers lunch together in and around the Inns; but dine 
in “ hall ” ? never, save by evil chance, or for some appointed 
task, or when on Grand Night the Inn produces some really 
admirable champagne. Barristers live now like the rest of 
the world and spend their evenings at home, or at plays, 
concerts, and dinner-parties, only too happy to forget for a 
few hours that such a place as a court of justice exists. 
They dwell impartially in Belgrave Square, Battersea, and 
Bayswater, and do not stop at their chambers an hour later 
than business requires. 

The poor student, however, is still held by the dead hand 
of the obsolete system. He is still compelled to take part in 
a college life long since departed. He still must dine in the 
hall of his Inn, from which all else have fled save a handful 
of devoted benchers who take it by turn to give him 
something better than bare boards to gaze at the while. For 
three years, and at four seasons in each year, does this routine 
continue to be performed, and nothing could be a better 
measure of its silliness than the fact that, while all the town 
dines, unless for special reasons, at eight o’clock at earliest, 
the dinn er of the Inns lags two hours behind the fashion at 
six. 

And what of the dinner itself? Besides being incon¬ 
venient, it is bad. Besides being bad, it is dear. Probably 
there lingers in the befogged minds of those responsible a 
delusion, which may have been truth in the year 1500, that 
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law students are peculiarly inexperienced infants who will 
take the word of authority on trust and gratefully eat what¬ 
ever is put before them. The fact, of course, is that a large 
number of the English students are young men who have 
taken degrees at Oxford and Cambridge and know perfectly 
what is what. At their own colleges they have tasted the 
best ale and some of the best wines in England, and if they 
do not there find the best cooking they have probably met 
with it at Simpson’s and the Cafe Royal. Consequently 
they resent being forced to sit through, even if they do not 
in sheer boredom eat, a dinner badly served in the middle of 
the afternoon at the price of Dieudomfe’s, and less good than 
can he had at the Cock for half-a-crown or a Soho cafe for 
eighteenpence. 

In every term that the student keeps, he is charged 
£l 2s. 6 d. for dinners. As he must keep thirty-six terms, he 
thus pays in all £40 4$. For this sum he is entitled in each 
term to eat six dinners, so that each costs ay. 7 d., a price 
higher than is charged for the undergraduate’s dinner at any 
Oxford or Cambridge college. If he is a university man he 
need only eat three, but he is still charged for six ; and thus 
for such a dinner as that described (for few are so insensate 
as to eat when they can escape) he pays 7s. 2d. True, beer 
and wine are included; but when beer is flat, claret thin, 
port fiery, and sherry immensely strong, they are neither 
wholesome nor desirable. Why, you may well ask, with 
what possible object or hope is a system maintained so 
needless, tedious, and extravagant, that results in no good to 
the students and even if it did bring any revenue to the Inns 
would be an unworthy source of profit for those ancient and 
wealthy institutions ? You may well ask, but answer comes 
there none. 

The other part of the would-be barrister’s official pro¬ 
bation is an examination that, if successfully passed, qualifies 
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him to practise. Now this examination was instituted at 
the time, a generation ago, when there was a rage in the 
public min d for open competitions, and superseded the 
practice that had obtained for two centuries at least of a 
student being called to the Bar on being certified as a fit 
and proper person by a barrister under whose direction he 
had worked for twelve months. It was managed by persons 
who had no experience of examining and no belief in the 
value of it. For years its standard was notoriously infantile. 
Many are the stories current of men who passed it after six, 
four, or three weeks’ work with a crammer. And though 
the standard has gradually been strung up from this level, 
until from three to nine months’ reading is necessary accord¬ 
ing to the ability of the candidate, it has unfortunately been 
strung up in a thoroughly vicious manner. 

Instead of organizing a scheme of legal education on the 
lines of actual practice, so good that it should beat any 
competitor out of the field, the authorities have merely 
stiffened the examination and maintained the effete system 
of abstract lectures on legal topics. At the superb law 
schools in American universities the student is taught from 
the moment he enters to practise the law. There, in the 
hands of keen masters, the method known in England as 
the conversation class, and in Germany as the Seminar, has 
been applied to the cases which form the fundamental 
authority in English law, and with admirable results. The 
student follows the development of the law, case by case, 
from its first principles to its latest details, by means of a 
close discussion between the professor and his class. The 
knowledge he gains is knowledge bom of real experience, 
and when he leaves the school he is already an equipped 
lawyer. This is the celebrated “ case-system ” of teaching 
law that is the admiration of all who have studied it. 
Men who have shown capacity in their work are promptly 
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sought after by legal firms all over the United States. 
Consequently the law schools flourish and are thronged 
by students who come voluntarily, knowing that they 
will profit by work which is strictly professional. In 
London, on the contrary, there is notoriously no connection 
between a man’s place in the examination lists and his 
chance of practice afterwards. Both solicitors and barristers 
are well aware that the result of the examinations is no 
test of subsequent ability; and a man’s sole object as far 
as they are concerned will be to get through them with 
as little trouble as possible to himself and without putting 
on pressure to make certain of a high place. That this is 
so is due to the organization and quality of the lectures 
which form the only legal education provided. 

Lectures are of two kinds. There are the lectures which 
are a relation of facts; and these, save for the personal 
influence sometimes exerted on young pupils by the lecturer, 
are in the nature of a prolix and inferior book. There are 
also the lectures which are an exposition of facts assumed 
to be more or less known to the audience. Lectures of 
this character are delivered in our universities, to the great 
profit of those who attend, in every honour course, and 
at the American law schools, judiciously combined with 
the “ case-system,” are of much value; but they are quite 
beyond the power of lecturers who are not skilled in 
the art of lecturing and genuinely absorbed in their work. 
The lectures for the Bar examinations are almost exclusively 
of the former kind With the rare and welcome exception 
of a teacher who has by long practice at Oxford or Cambridge 
mastered the problems of style and arrangement that beset 
the lecturer’s path, the estimable gentlemen who form the 
teaching staff at the Inns of Court are incapable of pro¬ 
ducing lectures fit for one moment to be compared with 
those of the average don. Sometimes they know how 
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to speak. Very seldom they know how to arrange their 
material so as to bring the vital points into relief. Prac¬ 
tically they never know how to hold the attention or 
direct the minds of their audience. Frequently they 
paraphrase their own or a colleague’s book, and dictate 
with laborious breath what can more concisely be read in 
half the time. And this is not strange, nor are they greatly 
to blame for it, being for the most part, with such excep¬ 
tions as I have named, middle-aged men who have tried and 
failed to get much practice, or young men who would pass 
with some profit to themselves the time that must elapse 
before they reach that desired goal. So far as teaching is 
concerned, they are the merest amateurs. 

How far this is true may easily be seen by glancing at 
the relations between the lecturers and the students. At 
what university, college, or institution in the world are 
teachers ashamed to look in the face those whom they 
teach? At Cambridge, at Oxford, at Harvard, even at 
Eton (and at a school masters and boys live naturally on 
different planes), wherever I have been privileged to observe, 
if only for a little, the genuine relation of master and pupil, 
it has been one of mutual and friendly interest, of easy 
access, of kindly social intercourse. Only at the Inns of 
Court when lecturers and students meet they look the other 
way; when a lecturer by chance sits down at lunch next a 
student he haughtily avoids conversing with him; when a 
student has formerly been acquainted with a lecturer he is 
expected, it is said, to add the formal prefix to the name of 
his now master. On both sides the position is false. The 
lecturer knows that scarce a soul would voluntarily attend 
his arid and thin-spun course; the student, compelled to 
attend what he candidly despises, develops habits the 
character of which all Etonians will recognize when I say 
that they are “scuggish.” He stamps on the floor, he 
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hustles, he sniggers, he cheers, he jeers; and so rotten do 
the lecturers feel their place to be that there are some who 
actually encourage such habits by what is known in the 
theatre as “playing for the laugh.” 

It will perhaps be denied that students are compelled to 
attend the lectures. The compulsion is indirect, but never¬ 
theless effective and extremely simple. It consists in setting 
questions in the examination papers on the lectures that 
immediately precede them. Now the effect of this is obvious. 
A few months’ independent work will enable a man to 
reach the standard of the examination. The lectures pro¬ 
vided as preparation for it are badly arranged, badly delivered, 
overlap one another, and waste an excessive amount of time. 
Therefore no one would of his own free will attend them. 
But if questions are set, not on certain stated branches of 
law, but on the subjects of the lectures of the two preceding 
months, then the examination ceases to be general, and 
becomes a special examination on a particular course, which 
must be attended in order that candidates may know on 
what they are to be examined. I do not say that this is 
done deliberately. But it is the common belief of students 
and coaches that, consciously or unconsciously, it is done, 
and it is this belief alone that forces students to waste their 
time and spoil their tempers in hearing dull lecturers 
ponderously going over ground that their colleagues have 
often already traversed at an equally exhilarating pace. An 
Indian gentleman who passed high up in the final examina¬ 
tion said to me: “ Any one who had been to all last term’s 
lectures and done nothing more would be certain of passing.” 

When a system is itself inferior, it is not likely to be 
worked with peculiar intelligence. Quite apart from the 
fact that lecturing of the kind described is an inadequate 
method of teaching law, and that, even considered within 
their own class, the lectures at the Inns of Court only 
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maintain themselves by being artificially protected, every¬ 
thing is done to enhance the inefficiency and annoyance 
suffered by the student. Out of the four examinations 
for the Bar, one is solely concerned with Roman law, 
which as a guarantee of historical scholarship is little less 
than a fraud on the public, and as a preparation for 
practice might usefully be replaced by instruction in the 
anatomy of the dodo. By way of* encouragement to the 
study of law at Oxford and Cambridge, this is the only 
examination excused to holders of degrees in law by the 
Council of Legal Education, who thereby effectually protect 
their own system from the competition of practical law 
schools at the universities. 

Moreover, the examinations themselves leave much to be 
desired. During each paper, at the same time and in the 
same room, a vivd voce examination is held, that occasions 
the maximum amount of interruption and irritation to the 
candidates and is bound to react very unfavourably on their 
written work. As it is impossible for their papers to have 
been seen beforehand, the only purpose of an oral examina¬ 
tion, which is to probe spots known to be weak, vanishes. 
At the general paper, where it might conceivably be made 
useful, the vivd voce examination is omitted. Nor is this 
all. The questions asked are sometimes fatuously unfair. 
One candidate was asked what stamp was required on an 
application for the registration of a limited company: a detail 
that probably even a solicitor’s managing clerk does not 
keep in his head. Another was asked point-blank, “ What 
is a puffer ? ”—“ puffer ” being a term of auctioneering art, 
and having about as much place in a law examination 
as a point of patent law in the engineering tripos. It is 
even the fact that on one occasion a vivd voce examiner did 
not know what were the special subjects in which he was 
supposed to be examining. 
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Reformers at the Inns of Court and on the Council of 
Legal Education have, it may easily be imagined, a difficult 
and lengthy task, amounting to nothing short of persuading 
an oligarchy to divest itself of absolute power and submit 
to healthy competition with the outer world. Should they 
succeed, there is no reason to expect that dinner will not 
then be as well served by the Inns as are the other meals 
now obtainable in the halls and common rooms that at 
lunch and tea compete with all the eating-houses in the 
Strand; or that instruction in law given by the Council 
will not be as useful and attractive as that given in any 
honour course at the universities. 

As the matter stands at present, foreigners are perhaps 
unaware how much better you can be fed and taught at 
other English institutions; but Englishmen, who know it, 
are disgusted and ashamed. So that, until the millennium 
arrives, if you wish to spare your feelings and your digestion, 
you had better enter at the Inns of Court as Gopal Chunder 
Chatteijee and stain your face. 

John Pollock 
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A LITTLE over twenty years ago a wave of fresh 
interest in social problems passing over Oxford 
and Cambridge brought about the establishment of the first 
university settlements—Toynbee Hall and Oxford House. 
These foundations, both in East London and within a mile 
of one another, have been followed by many more in other 
parts of London, in other industrial centres of this country, 
and finally in America and in continental cities. Now it is 
being asked how far the direction then taken by reforming 
enthusiasm has led to results of permanent value, and what 
the movement then originated has accomplished, or has 
shown itself capable of accomplishing, for the alleviation 
or removal of social evils. The question is the more im¬ 
portant at a time when there appears to be in both the 
older universities a fresh stirring of concern in the perennial 
problems of poverty and industry, and the possibility of a 
new movement which may be expected either to reinforce 
the old or to modify and supplement it. 

The idea that men of education and comparative 
leisure should deliberately choose to live in working-class 
districts, in the East or South of London rather than 
in the West, was not new in 1884. It had been put into 
practice for years by notable individuals. It had led to 
small groups of Oxford graduates and undergraduates 
spending their vacations in Whitechapel, and forming in an 
ordinary house taken for the occasion the beginnings of a 
fixed colony. All that was done in 1884 and 1885 was to 
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organize the practice, to set up a permanent establishment 
always ready to receive men under the influence of this 
idea, to make its application easy by removing the element¬ 
ary difficulties of arranging for board, lodging, and service. 
There were founded, in fact, residential clubs for university 
men in working-class districts. A university settlement 
is at bottom no more than that—it is a self-supporting club 
or co-operative boarding-house, in which men live and pay 
for lodging and food as they would anywhere else. It 
differs essentially from any other boarding-house only in 
two points: that it is placed in a working-class rather than 
in a boarding-house district, and that residence there more 
or less formally implies interest, theoretical or practical, 
in the problems presented by such a district. It differs also 
in fact from other boarding-houses in that it is almost always 
in close connection with something which is not a self- 
supporting dub, but an institution for social and philan¬ 
thropic activities supported by subscriptions. In the 
settlement of to-day there are always these two sides. It 
is a place where people live—people, be it noted, for the 
most part engaged in earning their livings in the ordinary 
way—and a place where things are done, a centre for an 
infini te variety of social works—for classes and lectures, 
workmen’s clubs, concerts, conferences, poor man’s lawyers, 
charity and the organization of charity. 

To ask, therefore, what settlements have accomplished, 
or can accomplish, in social reform is, from one point of 
view, to ask what has been, or may be, the value of each 
and all of the infinitdy various forms of social, educational, 
and philanthropic activity commonly concentrated at or 
originating from settlements. That would mean passing 
in review substantially the whole field of “social service” 
and estimating in detail the significance of almost every 
device that has been attempted during twenty years for 
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the elevation of the masses, from University Extension 
Lectures to slate clubs, from children’s happy evenings to 
model common lodging-houses. It would be hard to find 
any project of philanthropy that, wherever it originated, 
has not, at some time or another, found a place amongst 
the regular activities of some settlement. Clearly to answer 
the main question in this sense would be an impossible task. 
Clearly also to answer it in this sense would not really be 
to answer it at all. None of the institutional activities 
that would call for description are, or could be peculiar to 
settlements. They may be, and to a very large extent are, 
carried on, as they are paid for, by people not living at the 
settlement. On the other hand, many of the people who 
do live at the settlement may take little or no part in 
any of the activities of its institutional side. The practical 
manifestations of their interest in social questions may be 
wholly external to the settlement itself—in the work of 
local government or of independent voluntary associations 
and agencies. They may live as recognized members of the 
settlement without ever entering any of the rooms set 
apart for the institutional activities, without taking a class 
or attending a debate, without joining in a social evening 
or keeping a children’s party in order. The settlement 
itself might continue as a residential club of persons 
interested in social questions, though it had no closer con¬ 
nection with any one institution of social service than 
with any other, though in fact it was nothing but a house in 
which a certain number of people devoting some of their 
leisure to voluntary work on public bodies or private 
associations chose to live together. The institutional side 
of settlements is an accident—though admittedly an 
accident which has historically proved inevitable—not an 
essential 

If therefore the work and the possibilities of settlements 
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were to be described by enumeration at all, the description 
would need to take the shape, not of a record of the 
social, charitable, and educational activities, which often 
appear the be-all and the end-all of their existence, but of 
the biographies of those who had lived in them. It would 
be a record of what A. B. accomplished towards instituting 
the principles of clean collars and no grumbling into a 
hundred members of a rough boys’ club, or raising the 
average attendance at an elementary school; of how C. D. 
during many years made corrupt appointments or corrupt 
contracting impossible or infrequent upon some small public 
body; of what E. F. did to secure the better administration 
of the Poor Law or the Public Health Acts, to revive 
apprenticeship, or to awaken a serious demand for University 
Extension Lectures. Moreover, such a record could not 
stop short for each individual with the time when he left 
the settlement. It would have to follow him into later life, 
to estimate in his writings and preachings, in his use of 
money or his use of votes, in his general attitude towards 
social and industrial problems, the continuing influences of 
his residence. Clearly this method of answering the main 
question, though better to the point, is even less possible 
than that first suggested, for all the same reasons and for 
many more besides. It is not now possible, if it ever will 
be possible, to estimate by any summary of infinitely 
numerous and insignificant visible consequences the value 
of such a movement as that now under consideration. 

All that can be done is to review once more the abstract 
argument which led to the foundation of settlements, and to 
show in what respects twenty years of fresh experience leave 
that argument stronger or weaker to-day. The basis of the 
movement was the recognition, as one of the most general 
factors in social disorder, of that tendency towards local 
segregation of different classes of the community which is the 
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mark of the monster cities of modem times. The tendency, 
it was argued, went on the one hand to rob the poor districts, 
which most need efficiency in public service, of their due 
proportion of citizens of ability, position, and leisure; on the 
other hand, to dull among the dwellers in rich districts all 
consciousness of the reality of social problems, to make it 
possible and easy for them to forget the poverty, the suffering, 
and the narrow lives to which so vast a number of their 
fellow citizens are still condemned. To counteract this 
double evil, individuals of education and leisure must do, 
each what he could in his own person, by going to live, not 
where most people of education and leisure went, but 
elsewhere, in the East of London rather than in the West. 
The originators of settlements saw as the formal obstacle 
to a better understanding of social problems that local 
segregation of the rich and the poor, the leisured and the 
unleisured, which has already been noticed. Against this 
obstacle the movement was formally directed; it was a 
mechanical remedy for a particular flaw in the social 
mechanism. If the example of the first settlers could 
be followed generally then each district would be put in 
a fair way to work out its own salvation. 

But the mechanical device of settlement was at the same 
time the vehicle of a much more fundamental criticism 
directed against the practice of leaving to specialists the 
duties of citizenship and of interest in social problems. 

In this criticism perhaps is to be found the most general 
and characteristic significance of settlements. They are, 
indeed, often of great positive value in particular districts, 
because they bring in a new element to take its part in local 
life, and to do perhaps with a broader, but at all events with 
a different, outlook some of the unpaid work, whether of 
public bodies or of voluntary associations, which is indispens¬ 
able in every community, and is the recognized duty of its 
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leading or most leisured citizens. But as a remedy for the 
local segregation of rich and poor, they are clearly utopian. 
Settlements again are, or may be, of positive value as centres 
of economic and social study. Yet life in a settlement does 
not by itself amount to such investigation or make Oxford 
graduates into experts upon housing, unemployment, drink, 
or any other of the problems of the day. It provides a 
stimulating and fructifying atmosphere for the reading of 
Blue-books, which it would be quite possible to read 
elsewhere, and a convenient point of vantage for the 
conduct of social research, which can be, and has often been, 
conducted without any such convenience. It is therefore 
less in respect of what they do than of what they stand for 
that settlements have ultimately to be judged and valued. 
They are the final expression of the view that social problems 
are to be solved not so much by an intensification of philan¬ 
thropic activities as by a more extended recognition of the 
familiar duties of citizenship and neighbourliness, and that 
social advance depends not upon a multiplication of 
charitable institutions, but upon a wider and deeper under¬ 
standing in all classes of the material facts and the spiritual 
possibilities of modem life. That at least is what settle¬ 
ments must be, if they are to have any specific character at 
all. Yet it cannot be denied that they often appear to be 
something very different, to be first and foremost charitable 
institutions rather than a protest against the insufficiency of 
charitable institutions, to be foci of intense and inimitable 
philanthropic devotion rather than colonies of exemplary 
citizens. For this there are several reasons. In the first 
place, the settlement movement of to-day has got on to 
lines somewhat different from those of its early days. 
The first settlers hoped to be pioneers of many more: to set 
an example which numbers might follow, not giving them¬ 
selves up wholly to good works, or ceasing to earn their 
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livings, but recognizing the claims of citizenship, in a city so 
full of evils, upon some of the leisure of those who had 
leisure and education, and placing themselves therefore in 
the area of the most urgent claims. They hoped for an 
indefinite extension of the practice of settlement—by twos 
and threes, in families, in large colonies. The actual develop¬ 
ment has been intensive rather than extensive. Instead of 
many men giving a little time, there have come to be a few 
giving much of their time. Instead of making head against 
the tendency to specialize and let specialize in the duty of 
thinking about one’s neighbour, settlements have themselves 
been swept away by it. But this is not all a matter of later 
development. Settlements, to pass to a second point, have 
always had something of the charitable institution about 
them, because to every settlement some particular institution 
has been closely attached; something that might be 
subscribed to, and would issue reports; something that being 
known by the same name must almost inevitably tend to be 
taken in the public view for the settlement itself. This 
more than anything else has served to rob the movement of 
its proper force, by robbing it of any specific character, and 
has made it appear a new form of philanthropy rather than 
a different thing altogether. The question has to be asked: 
Why not try for once a settlement which is nothing but a 
settlement, which has no official connection with any social 
or charitable or educational institution whatever, which 
needs no subscribers and issues no reports? From this 
follows inevitably another question, a third criticism of the 
actual settlement movement in the light of settlement 
ideals. Why have a recognized and advertised settlement 
building at all ? Men do not live by twenties under a warden 
and a sub-warden in the West End or the Temple. Why 
should they adopt this unnatural form of life as the only one 
possible for them in the East End ? Would they not make 
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their point—against the West as against the East—better by 
being as ordinary as possible, by living neither in a slum nor 
in an institution, but in an ordinary street—it may be the 
best street if that fits their means—of the district of which 
they are to be no more than exemplary imitable citizens ? 
It is not easy to answer this question offhand. The view 
suggested by it represents perhaps the ideal. The actual 
plan—with all its unnaturalness—is apparently indispens¬ 
able. It makes the process of finding board and lodging 
easy, instead of difficult. It preserves continuity and keeps 
the idea of settlement alive. It introduces new-comers 
gradually to the problems and conditions of life in industrial 
districts. It prevents those who come from being swamped 
by their environment, and losing the very things which made 
their presence valuable, from having worn out of them the 
good as well as the weakness of academic training and of 
the philosophic mind. The answer to the last question must 
therefore be of the nature of a compromise. The large 
formal settlement is not the ideal but a necessary con¬ 
cession to practical difficulties. It best serves its purpose, 
however, not as the permanent residence of a few men, but 
as the centre to which new-comers are constantly attracted, 
and from which after a stay—it may be of months or it 
may be of years—they pass on to settle outside in the 
same or another industrial district, or at all events to con¬ 
tinue in some form the interests which they have there 
acquired. From the settlement of twenty under a warden, 
there should be constantly breaking off settlers by ones and 
twos and threes, responsible only to a landlord. 

It may be thought that throughout the foregoing a 
rather special interpretation has been put upon the word 
“ settlement,” and one fitting few if any of the actual insti¬ 
tutions known by that name to-day. This must be admitted. 
Many of these institutions have from the beginning had a 
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composite character. They have been settlements in the 
strict sense, but religious missions as well. Others are 
hardly settlements in the strict sense at all. They are first 
and foremost training schools for “social workers,” or, in 
America, charitable institutions with a paid resident staff. 
The name “settlement” has been sufficiently attractive 
to be assumed even where it meant nothing. Yet no 
apology is required for giving it a special meaning here. 
Only in so far as it has a special meaning is there any 
specific “settlement movement” which can be described 
and whose character and influence calls for estimate. Only 
in so far as there is something in the settlement ideal which 
is not in either the practice or the theory of charitable insti¬ 
tutions, new or old, is there anything which can be discussed 
under the title of the present paper. The practical con¬ 
clusions of that discussion, if practical conclusions be required, 
are these. There is immense and growing value in the 
settlement idea pure and simple. The demand for all men 
to recognize more widely the familiar duties of citizenship, 
where these are most forgotten, and the demand for men 
of great leisure or special aptitudes to study social and 
economic questions in a pungently practical atmosphere are 
greater than ever. But the answer to that demand should 
not be the foundation of new formal settlements. The 
existing ones are hardly sufficiently used, and they are 
probably insufficiently used because they do not quite live 
up to, or live perhaps rather beyond, the original idea; 
because, in a word, they have, or they appear to have, too 
much of the philanthropic institution about them to let 
residence in them be popularly construed as anything but 
inimitable devotion to good works. They perform their 
best service, and a service indispensable to-day, by remain¬ 
ing as centres to which men may first come to discover 
their abilities and to give shape to vague social interests. 
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They will find their greatest development in the future 
if from them are constantly being sent out smaller colonies 
of settlers under less institutional conditions, or individuals 
who, though they may cease to be settlers in the East 
End at all, return to the West End with an otherwise 
unattainable understanding of the realities of the social 
problem. 

W. H. Beveridge 
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T HE Devolution Bill proposed by Mr. Birrell after due 
consultation with the Irish Nationalist leaders is dead, 
killed by the unanimous resolution of the Irish National 
Convention, who have refused to accept the proposal not 
only as a final, but even as a partial solution of the Home 
Rule problem. There is not much use in considering what 
series of incidents have produced this result, whether 
Mr. Redmond and those who knew the details of the Bill 
exaggerated their own strength or deliberately misled the 
Government as to the condition of Irish feeling, whether 
it was Mr. Healy or the Irish Bishops who refused to trust 
the Education question to popularly elected Boards and 
thus struck the fatal blow, or whether this catastrophe was 
caused by the “Sinn Fein” party, who considered the 
measure inadequate and denounced it on every platform. 
It is also useless to argue as to how long the fate of this 
ill-starred proposal hung in the balance, and whether there 
is any foundation for the story that Mr. Redmond had 
prepared two speeches, one in favour of and the other against 
the Bill, and only came to a final decision at the last 
moment. The fact remains that the Government can no 
longer pretend to solve the Irish difficulty on these lines. 
It would, however, be a mistake to treat the Home Rule 
principle as dead so long as eighty-three Irish members 
profess to regard the policy embodied in Mr. Gladstone’s bills 
as the irreducible minimum that will satisfy Irish national 
aspirations. 

Mr. Gladstone endeavoured to commend his policy to 
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Parliament and to the country by appeals to foreign 
analogies. One of the instances which he was very fond of 
quoting, that of Norway and Sweden, has already achieved 
the logical result of Home Rule by paving the way for total 
separation. The Austrian, or rather the many Austrian 
precedents still remain, and it may therefore be useful to 
consider the relations of the different provinces of Austria 
proper, and more especially of Galicia, to the Imperial 
Parliament in Vienna, the relations of Austria herself to 
Hungary, and finally of Hungary to Croatia. Universal 
suffrage is as yet too young and too partial to afford any safe 
guide as to the future; but the new issues which it has 
raised are sufficiently important to make the question of 
Austro-Hungarian Devolution a matter of first-class im¬ 
portance in actual European politics. 

To realize the present Constitution of Austria Hungary 
we must go back to 1860, when two parties strove to settle 
the future Constitution of the Empire. On the one side 
were the German middle class, joined by the Roumanians, 
Ruthenians, Serbs, Slowaks and the Saxons of Transylvania, 
who advocated centralization, the Germans because they 
wanted a powerful central regime that would be able to carry 
Liberal reforms, and the Minor Nationalities because they 
wanted beyond everything a strong impartial Government 
that would protect them from their more powerful neigh¬ 
bours. The Federalist party, on the other hand, consisted of 
those peoples who claimed “ historic rights ” and hoped to 
secure independent National Governments, united by a 
loose federal bond. The Federalists had the majority in 
1860, and promulgated a Constitution which established the 
“ fundamental law,” recognized “ historic rights,” and set 
up the Imperial Council for financial and other common 
legislative purposes. 

It would be tedious to fully analyze all the sub- 
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sequent changes in the Constitution of Austria Hungary. 
In 1861, this Constitution was modified by allowing the 
small Nationalities to keep their own Diets, who were 
to elect representatives to sit in the central “ Reichsrat ” 
consisting of two Chambers, the Emperor having the 
right to choose his own Ministers independent of party, 
as well as the Upper House of the Reichsrat, which was 
to consist of hereditary and of life members. In 1867, 
the political independence of Hungary was recognized and 
the Emperor was crowned at Buda Pesth as a Constitutional 
Hungarian Monarch. The “ Ausgleich ” or compromise 
thus became an accomplished fact, and the duality of the 
Monarchy as it now is dates from this time. Croatia, which 
had great claims upon the Central Government for her 
loyalty in 1848, was handed back to Hungary, although in 
the following year she succeeded in securing from her 
powerful neighbour a certain measure of autonomy which 
has led to interminable controversy since then. This is 
particularly interesting, as many critics saw in this Home 
Rule Parliament the model upon which Mr. Gladstone 
based his abortive scheme of 1893. In Austria proper, 
Count Beust, the then Prime Minister, struck a bargain with 
the Poles, who had no “ historic rights ” as distinct from 
their fellow-countrymen in Prussia and in Russia, though 
there was at one time the small independent Republic of 
Cracow, created by the Congress of Vienna, whose career 
came to an end in 1846. They secured a special Galician 
Minister, a separate Education Board and the use of Polish 
in secondary schools, Law Courts and public offices. The 
Czechs were also accorded great privileges by the Constitu¬ 
tion of 1867. All citizens were given equal rights before 
the law, the domicile of each private citizen was made 
inviolable, the right of association was recognized in its 
entirety, freedom of conscience was established, whilst the 
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German and Czech languages were placed upon an equal 
footing, the language of both being admitted in administra¬ 
tion, schools and public life. The Czechs complain, however, 
that these privileges have not received the same loyal 
interpretation in Bohemia as has been accorded them in 
Galicia. 

When we come to the relations between Austria and 
Hungary we find two bonds of union between the two 
separate parts of the Monarchy—the person of the Monarch 
—the golden link of the Crown—and the Delegations. The 
latter form a Parliament of 120 members, of whom one half 
are chosen by Austria and one half by Hungary. These 
Delegations debate separately, and where it is necessary to 
do so, take a joint vote. They also enjoy a joint jurisdiction, 
especially over Foreign Affairs, War and Finance, and the 
Ministers of these three Departments are responsible to the 
Delegations, a Committee of which sit permanently. 

In Austria, as distinct from Hungary, the Federal 
principle has been preserved. The “ Reichsrat,” which 
consists of two Houses, represents the Empire, and deals with 
all matters concerning those duties and interests that are 
common to all the provinces of Austria proper. The 
fourteen provincial Diets have powers to legislate on all 
those questions that are not expressly reserved to the 
Reichsrat, to exercise control over local representative 
bodies, and regulate all local affairs concerning taxation, the 
cultivation of the soil, education, charitable and ecclesiastical 
institutions, and Public Works. Their powers vary to a 
certain extent. Galicia enjoys more special rights than any of 
the other provinces. In the Tyrol and Vorarlberg the Diets 
provide for the defence of the province, and give their consent 
to the employment of the local militia in another province 
of the Monarchy. Each Provincial Diet is up to this composed 
of (1) one Archbishop and one Bishop of the Catholic, and 
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where he exists, of the Orthodox Greek Church; (2) the Rectors 
of the Universities, who in Galicia are supplemented by the 
Rector of the Technical High School at Lemberg and the 
President of the Academy of Sciences at Cracow; (3) the 
representatives of those landed proprietors who pay taxes 
amounting annually to one, two, four and five hundred 
crowns according to the provinces in which their estates 
are situated; (4) the representatives of the towns elected 
by those citizens who possess municipal rights and pay a 
certain amount of direct taxation; (5) the representatives 
of Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Industry; (6) 
the representatives of rural Communes who are elected 
directly in Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Carinthia, Bohemia and Moravia; whilst in the other 
provinces they are returned by “ Landmanner,” who in 
their turn are chosen by those inhabitants who pay annu¬ 
ally eight crowns in direct taxation. In Styria, Carinthia, 
Vorarlberg and Moravia, there is also (7) a general electoral 
class consisting of all adults of twenty-four years of age, 
who have been domiciled in the province for the prescribed 
time. In Vorarlberg, it must be added, this franchise is not 
direct, but indirect. In Moravia furthermore, in accordance 
with an arrangement made by the Provincial Diet on 
November 27, 1905, a proportional system of representation 
has been introduced for those electoral classes which consist 
of the great landowners, the Chambers of Commerce and 
the Boards of Industry. With regard to the other classes, 
separate registers have been set up in each constituency for 
the German and the Czech voters, German electors choosing 
their representatives from the German, and the Czech electors 
returning theirs from the Czech candidates. The present 
'franchise is bound to be replaced by a more liberal measure 
within the next few months. The Diet of Lower Austria 
have already adopted their new scheme. There the Diet 
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will consist of 127 members, who will be elected as follows:— 
58 by universal suffrage, 31 by the rural Communes, 15 by 
the country towns, 16 by the large landowners, and 4 by the 
Chambers of Commerce, while the Bishops of Vienna and 
St Polten and the Rector of Vienna University will sit 
ex officio. This federal system, common to the whole 
Monarchy, is bound to be accompanied by many grievances. 
Each one of the provinces in which a special race and 
language predominates has its own wants and requirements 
which have not yet been fully satisfied; whilst furthermore 
each province contains a minority who are always ventilating 
their real or supposed grievances against the local majority. 

Of all these provinces of the Austrian Empire, Bohemia 
is the most important. The Czechs are the most advanced 
and cultivated of all the Slavs, and can appeal to greater 
“ historic rights ” than any of the other incorporated nation¬ 
alities. They look back upon the time when there was a 
Kingdom of Bohemia, consisting of Bohemia proper, Moravia 
and Silesia, and wish to see that kingdom restored in its 
integrity. They were not originally conquered by Austria. 
King Ladislaus of Bohemia was elected King of Hungary 
in 1490, and transferred the royal residence to Ofen, now 
Buda, which faces Pesth. His son Lewis was killed at the 
battle of Mohacz in 1526, and at his death Ferdinand I, 
Archduke of Austria, subsequently Emperor of Germany, 
who had married Anne Ladislaus’ daughter, became King 
of Bohemia. It was only a hundred years afterwards, on 
the defeat of the Bohemians and their Protestant “ Winter ” 
King, Frederick the Elector Palatine, the husband of 
Elizabeth of England in 1620, at the battle of the 
White Mountain, that the Old Bohemian Constitution 
was suppressed, and the landed property of its nobles con¬ 
fiscated and apportioned amongst foreigners of G eqggp 
Italian, and Irish descent who happened to be Cq^ an( j 
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Maria Teresa went still further; for after being crowned 
at Prague, she took the national crown to Vienna, deprived 
the Estates of the control which they exercised over the 
money they contributed to the Imperial Army, transferred 
the right of appeal in all matters civil and criminal to the 
High Court at Vienna, and did all that was possible to 
centralize the government of the country in the capital of 
the Empire. The Czech language, which could claim a 
great historic literature of its own, ceased to be the language 
of the Court, and only survived amongst the people. German 
nobles, German traders, and German cities ruled the country, 
and seemed to have stifled all vestiges that still remained of 
the old nationality. It was only towards the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that Czech began to revive. The 
story has often been told of those Bohemian patriots who 
met in a Prague coffee-house a hundred years ago, and who 
were supposed to represent all that was left of the literature 
and of the cultivated language of the country, and how one 
of them, some say Palafeky and others Jungmann, exclaimed: 
“If this roof were to fall on us, Czech literature would 
perish with us.” This story has been contradicted; but the 
fact remains that since then Czech has advanced by leaps 
and bounds, it is spoken all over the country, the Czech 
National University has more than double the number of 
students that attend, the German University, and that there 
is a National Museum with the Pantheon in the centre for 
national festivals and a National Theatre. There are over 
750 Czech newspapers and periodicals, new industries have 
been created by Czech energy and capital, whilst Czech 
Music, Art, Architecture and Sculpture have made their in¬ 
fluence felt not only in Bohemia but throughout the world. 

There are notwithstanding, and partially in consequence 
stupendous progress two discontented nationalities in 
have ah^ n |. Kingdom of Bohemia, the Czech and the German. 
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Both have their grievances and both advance claims which 
are naturally absolutely incompatible with each other. The 
Czechs are divided into many parties. The Old Czechs, 
who represented the country fifteen years ago, were driven 
out of Parliament by the Young Czechs; but the latter 
have now had to join hands with their old rivals in order to 
safeguard their political existence, which was threatened on 
all sides—by the Agrarian, Clerical and Radical Czechs on 
the one side, and by the Socialist Czechs on the other. As 
it is, seven Old and eighteen Young Czechs have been 
returned to Parliament, whilst there are twenty-eight 
Agrarians, seventeen Clericals, two Realists and nine 
Radicals. The Young Czechs have therefore lost their old 
supremacy and return to the “Reichsrat” as members of 
the Czech Club. The Czech members are unanimous in 
their policy, though they do most certainly differ as to 
the means by which their objects are to be attained. They 
want to see Czech placed upon an absolute equality with 
German in the schools and in the Civil Service. The old 
Kingdom of Bohemia must be restored to the position it 
occupied before the Empress-Queen Maria Teresa deprived 
it of its separate existence, when there were three distinct 
autonomous Constitutions of Austria, Hungary and Bohemia. 
The Emperor must not only be proclaimed but crowned at 
Prague, as was the case in the past down to the late Emperor 
Ferdinand. The Diet of Bohemia must control all local 
affairs which are not common to the whole Monarchy, and 
the final Court of Appeal in all matters civil and criminal 
must be at Prague, as it was until Maria Teresa transferred 
it to Vienna. The Radicals, who include the following of 
Dr. Baxa, who have adopted the name of Czech National 
Socialists, wish to change the Dualism of Austria Hungary 
into the Trialism of Austria, Hungary and Bohemia, and make 
this part and parcel of their programme. Both Old and 
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Young Czechs, as well as the Clericals and Agrarians, regard 
this also as their ultimate aim, but they doubt the wisdom of 
inscribing it for the present on their banner. The forty-one 
Social Democrat Czechs also advocate this autonomous 
policy; but with them Social reforms take the first place, 
and as they are essentially internationalists, their views upon 
national questions cannot be taken so seriously. 

The Germans in Bohemia, who in the old days dominated 
the whole country, now find themselves confined to the 
Northern and Southern frontiers, which are, it must be 
recognized, the most prosperous and industrial districts of 
the province. Their great aim is to divide its Government 
into Curias, the Germans being governed by the German 
and the Czechs by the Czech Curia. They argue that as 
there are German and Czech Chambers of Commerce, a 
German and a Czech Standing Committee of the Diet, all 
matters relating to administration, education, art, the 
theatres, etc. ? might he managed by these distinct Curias and 
supported out of separate Budgets. They hope by diminish¬ 
ing the friction which must prevail where Germans and 
Czechs are constantly brought into collision, to promote 
friendly feeling between the two nationalities. The German 
are the wealthier districts, and they have therefore to pay a 
relatively heavier share of the Education rate, and, they argue, 
the Czechs are consequently led into greater extravagance. 
The Czechs will not for a moment listen to this proposal. 
They wish to preserve the old historic Kingdom of Bohemia 
intact and unimpaired; neither will they give autonomy to 
the German districts which lie in those mountains that 
constitute its natural frontier. To do so would limit the 
Czech area of the province to its great central plain, and this 
would rob it of all means of defending itself from attack from 
without. Pan-Germanism is not the danger it once was. 
Dr. Schonerer, the old leader of the party, has been relegated 
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to political obscurity, but the Free Pan-Germans still follow 
Messrs. Wolf and Pacher. They only retain their seats on the 
second ballot, with the help of their old enemies the Christian 
Socialists; but the principle they represent still exists across 
the frontier, and Czechs feel that if once the Germans were 
to reign supreme in the mountains, the plain must eventually 
fall into their hands. 

When we leave Bohemia for Galicia, we find ourselves 
in a country where public opinion runs on totally different 
lines. There was a time when the national sentiment of the 
Poles was confined to the nobility and the clergy. Thus 
in 1846, when Prince Mettemich saw symptoms of a rising 
of the Polish nobility, his course was quite clear. All he had 
to do was to supply arms and ammunition to the peasantry, 
who were only too glad to seize this opportunity of securing 
their own emancipation from feudal subjection, and little 
help was needed from the Austrian Government to suppress 
the rising. It was, however, a dangerous precedent in so far 
as Prince Mettemich himself was concerned; for the feeling 
which he fostered in Galicia soon spread to other parts of 
the Empire, and led in 1848 to his own downfall and that of 
the fabric which he had laboriously built up since 1815. The 
situation has now absolutely changed, and the predominant 
factor in the Polish politics of Galicia is one of intense 
gratitude to the Emperor of Austria for having given the 
Poles a full measure of autonomy, and for the precautions 
which he has taken that the Government of the Province 
shall be in their hands. There are perhaps a few small 
grievances still left. The language of the Police and of the 
Post Office is German; but otherwise Polish reigns supreme, 
whilst Cracow and Lemberg, which had been somewhat 
affected by German predominance thirty years ago, have 
now become Polish towns. In fact, to the foreigner there is 
little or no outward evidence of the existence of the Austrian 
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Empire beyond the presence of the Austrian uniform in the 
streets. 

On the other hand, there is, or rather there was not the 
same national unity in Galicia as in Posen and in the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw. Landed estates are far larger and there 
is far less direct contact between landlord and tenant. A 
silent transformation is, however, taking place. Thousands 
of Galician peasants emigrate to America every year, but 
they do not settle there. Their great ambition is to acquire 
land in their own country. They return at the end of three 
or four years, and will buy this land whatever its price may 
be. So far as they are concerned the only limit to the price 
they pay is the money which they have got in their own 
pockets. During their stay in America they are enrolled in 
Polish National Associations, and return to their own country 
with a feeling of nationality far stronger than when they 
left home. Their prosperity is advancing steadily; for not 
only do these men often send back from three to four 
milli on pounds every year to Poland; but the thrift which 
they have learnt in foreign parts is receiving conclusive 
proof from the annually increasing deposits in the Savings 
Banks. They do not lose all touch with the country where 
they have learnt these lessons ; for in many a small village 
public-house the tourist will be amazed to find copies of the 
New York Herald. 

If the Poles rejoice in the Home Rule they have secured 
this is by no means the case with the Ruthenians, who were 
much happier when they were under the control of the 
more centralized Government of Vienna. In the old days 
they felt intensely grateful to the Habsburgs, and especially 
to the Empress-Queen Maria Teresa and her son Joseph II, 
who abolished serfdom and restrained the power of the 
Polish nobility to act as magistrates. This protection of 
the Ruthenians, who say they form ethnographically the 
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majority of the population of Galicia, lasted down to the 
formation of the German Empire. Since then the Emperor 
of Austria has been compelled by force of circumstances to 
rely more and more on the support of the Magyars, Czechs 
and Poles. The latter have become his most loyal friends 
and supporters; whilst the Ruthenians, who were, with few 
exceptions, poor and uninfluential, were dropped, as they 
could hardly be of much assistance. It is not easy to decide 
whether they form the majority of the people of Galicia or 
not. The census, which has been based upon the ordinary 
language in current use, gives them a population of 2,830,000 
against 8,500,000 Poles. More than five centuries have elapsed 
since the Ruthenians were finally annexed to the Kingdom 
of Poland, and during this period the whole of their native 
nobility, which they say includes such illustrious names as 
Czartoryski, Sangusko, Sapieha, Dzieduszycki, has been 
polonised as well as a great section of the people. Some 
of the former and a good many of the latter have begun to 
grasp this fact, and it is by no means uncommon to find two 
brothers, one of whom calls himself a Pole, whilst the other 
proclaims himself a Ruthenian. Beyond this, the same thing 
happens in Galicia that occurs in Ireland, where some of the 
most advanced Gaelic leaguers have not a drop of Irish blood 
in their veins. The most enthusiastic Ruthenians are men 
who can prove little or no Ruthenian descent. The leader 
of the party in Parliament is the Chevalier Nicolo de 
Wassilko, a very able man of Roumanian descent, who sits 
for Putila, Seletin and Wi2nitz in the Bukowina, whilst 
the Ruthenian Metropolitan of Lemberg is Count SceptynCki, 
a member of a Polish family who claims to be of Ruthenian 
descent. He originally entered the Greek Uniate Church 
with the object of bringing about peace and concord between 
the two races; but he has now become more Ruthenian 
than the Ruthenians themselves. The great distinguishing 
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mark between those who regard themselves as Poles and 
those who consider themselves Ruthenians is their profession 
of the Latin or Greek rite. In the province of Galicia the 
Ruthenians are in communion with Rome, but in the 
Bukowina they are members of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

The Ruthenians are split up into several parties. The 
Old Ruthenians say they are Russians, and one of their 
members, Dr. Dmitri Markoff, created a scene in the 
Reichsrat lately by addressing it in Russian, which is not 
one of the nine languages authorized. Many of these old 
Ruthenians would like to be incorporated in the Russian 
Empire, but they are not very numerous and are only 
represented by five Deputies in the Reichsrat. Feeling 
amongst their supporters, however, runs very high, and three 
of these were lately pelted with rotten eggs when they arose 
to address a meeting of Delegates at Lemberg for having 
joined the Young Ruthenians in the Ruthenian Club. These 
Young Ruthenians, who return twenty-three Deputies for 
Galicia and five for the Bukowina, maintain that they are 
not Russians but Ukrainians, and wish to depend on their 
own resources, though it has been alleged by Poles that they 
receive subventions from Germany. Both complain of the 
same grievances, which are educational and political. They 
have not, they say, sufficient educational facilities though 
they pay for them. The standards of the National schools 
allotted to them do not exceed three; they have only five 
middle-class schools in the whole of Galicia, and but few of 
the Chairs in the University of Lemberg. The Poles reply 
that the Ruthenians have all the facilities they can properly 
utilize, that in their districts, the population being poor, the 
schools are necessarily confined to the three Lower Standards, 
and that at least at present they cannot furnish the requisite 
staff of teachers for an University and for all the public 
schools they claim. The question of an University is one for 
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the Central Government, and many of the Town Councils 
which are in the hands of the Poles will not give facilities 
for public schools, as they hope in time to amalgamate the 
two races by bringing them up side by side. The Ruthenian 
grievances at Lemberg University led to the memorable riots 
of the 23rd of last January, which have just resulted in the 
sentence by the High Court in Vienna of seven students to 
one month’s imprisonment and of Dr. Baczynski to a week’s 
detention. On that occasion Dr. Winiaz, the Secretary of 
the University, was violently assaulted and considerable 
damage was done to the property of the College. In¬ 
discriminate arrests followed, and it was considered at the 
time that the authorities had not been very careful. Those 
who were released refused to take advantage of their freedom 
until all had been let out, and the hands of the Court were 
finally forced by the notorious “ hunger strike,” the prisoners 
refusing to touch either food or drink until all their fellows 
had been set free. 

The political grievances of the Ruthenians are greater 
still. Owing to the limited character of the franchise for 
the Diet the Ruthenians have only up to this got 13 out of 
the 161 seats in this Home Rule Parliament, whilst since the 
death of their only member they have no representative on 
its Standing Committee. Furthermore, they do not consider 
they are by any means adequately represented in the 
Reichsrat. Constituencies have been gerrymandered, and 
a system of proportional representation has been introduced 
which gives the Poles a minority member wherever they 
number 25 per cent, of the electorate, and the Ruthenians 
cannot therefore send more than 28 members to the Central 
Parliament in Vienna as against 69 Poles. They also com¬ 
plain of the tremendous ministerial pressure exercised by the 
authorities at the elections both for the Diet and for the 
Reichsrat, and are supported in their protests by the Zionist 
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Jews and the Social Democrats. They would therefore like 
to have another Parliament of their own for Eastern Galicia, 
where even from the census standpoint they number 64 per 
cent, of the electorate, and claim that the franchise of this 
Parliament should be based upon universal suffrage and 
equal electoral districts. To sum up the situation in 
Galicia: The Poles are themselves perfectly satisfied with 
the devolution which they have secured, and in so far this 
policy has been successful; but the alleged majority of the 
population are decidedly discontented with their lot, for the 
country is governed by the Polenklub, which consists of the 
15 Conservatives, the 26 National Democrats, the 12 Centre 
and one independent member, or 54 in all out of a total 
representation of 106 returned on this proportional system. 
The 17 members of the “People’s party” are, it is true, 
represented by one of their members in the Polenklub, but 
the Ruthenians, the Zionist Jews and the Social Democrats, 
who claim to represent the majority of the population of 
Galicia, are unanimous in their opposition, and it is quite 
possible that in course of time these discordant elements 
may secure the upper hand. The Poles will certainly not 
give way without a struggle, and we may therefore anticipate 
a great deal of strife and contention in the near future in 
Galicia. 

It is impossible to deal more than cursorily with the 
remaining Austrian nationalities. The neighbouring province 
of the Bukowina was once part of Transylvania, but was 
conquered by Turkey at the end of the fifteenth century. 
It was recovered by Austria late in the eighteenth century 
and was embodied in Galicia; but it became an independent 
province with a Parliament of its own in 1849. The races 
are very mixed. Out of a total population of 780,000, there 
are 800,000 Ruthenians, 230,000 Roumanians, 160,000 
Germans, which include 90,000 Jews, 26,000 Poles, and 
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14,000 Magyars, Gypsies, Russians and Armenians. The 
Diet consists up to the present of 55 members, of whom only 
ten are chosen directly by the people. The other members 
represent the large landed proprietors, the big towns, the 
Chambers of Commerce and the country districts. There is 
but little cohesion between the different nationalities. At one 
time the Germans and Jews were united; but anti-Semitism 
on the one side and Zionism on the other have caused them 
to drift further apart The leader of the Zionist Jews, Dr. 
Benno Straucher, is a striking personality, and though a hard 
hitter is very much respected by the less violent of his 
political opponents. The question of nationalities is by no 
means so accentuated in the Bukowina as in other parts of 
Austria, and it is quite common to hear speeches delivered 
in German, Roumanian, Ruthenian and Polish at the same 
meeting on behalf of the same candidate. Party feeling, 
based to some extent upon old family feuds, runs very high 
in the Bukowina, and the day of the poll at Czemowitz is a 
sight in itself. Riots are taking place every few minutes, 
the soldiers are called out, a few wounded and even killed 
are carried away, and public attention then concentrates 
itself on the next disturbance. The Bukowina, with its 
many nationalities enclosed in so small an area, is such a 
perfect prototype of the Austrian Empire itself that it 
cannot be used as an argument either in favour of or 
against Devolution. 

Much that is interesting might be written about the 
Southern Slavs, the Croats, the Serbs and the Slovenes, but 
the latter are the most numerous and influential. These 
are divided into two distinct parties: the Clericals under 
the leadership of Dr. SuSterSid and the Liberals. As it is 
the Radicals have no influence either in the Reichsrat or in 
the Diet, but a new party is growing up under Dr. 
Ravnickar’s leadership which may possibly assert itself 
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before long and supplant the present Liberal party. The 
Clericals want to see the principle of Universal Suffrage 
adopted for the Diet and for municipal elections as well as 
for the Reichsrat. They are perfectly satisfied with their one 
Diet for Camiola sitting at Laibach, but the Liberals want 
to see all Slovenes, whether living in Camiola, Carinthia, 
Styria or Trieste, united under one Parliament. Others go 
further still and advocate autonomy for all Southern Slavs; 
in fact, the constitution of a Southern Slav federation or 
autonomous State that would include first Croatia, Slavonia, 
Dalmatia and Istria, then Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
finally Servia and Montenegro. This State would bear the 
same relation to Austria as Hungary now does. It might 
mean the reconstitution of that Kingdom of Illyria which 
enjoyed so short and illustrious a career under Napoleon. 
This would produce endless complications between Croats, 
Serbs and Slovenes, and give rise to constant religious 
controversies between members of the Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox Greek Churches. In one respect Camiola may 
be taken as a warning to all Home Rulers who regard Home 
Rule as a stepping-stone to an Union of Hearts. Until this 
measure of autonomy was conceded the national movement 
was not a serious factor, and there was but little friction 
between the Province and the Empire. German also 
predominated everywhere. Slovene is now taking its place 
throughout the country, and Camiola is by no means so 
loyal to the Austrian Empire now as it was in the past. 

Mr. Gladstone was at one time disposed to regard the 
Hungarian Constitution as a model, and based one of his 
arguments in favour of Home Rule on its alleged success. 
There is, however, by no means the same analogy between 
the establishment of an Irish Parliament dealing with 
purely Irish affairs, and the creation of a separate kingdom 
united to Austria by the golden link of the Crown and 
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a compromise subject to modification every ten years, as 
there is between the repeal of the Union advocated by 
“ Sinn Fein ” and Austro-Hungarian Dualism. No one 
can now argue that this Dualism has strengthened the 
bonds that unite Hungary to Austria. As it is, both 
Austrians and Hungarians, both in their speeches and 
pamphlets, talk of preferring absolute separation to what 
they are disposed to regard as an unfavourable compromise. 
“Eher die Scheidung als ein ungiinstiger Ausgleich” was 
the ciy of more than one Austrian orator during the 
General Election. Besides the common .Sovereign, Hun¬ 
gary is hound to Austria by the existence of a common army 
with a common word of command, a common commercial 
system, a common system of railway tariffs and a common 
hank. It has now been agreed by the Ministers of both 
countries that this compromise will be renewed this year 
until 1917, except in so far as the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
is concerned, whose charter comes up for renewal in 1910 ; 
but many people doubt whether it will survive 1917. 

The growth of Separatism fostered by the existence of 
separate Parliaments is exemplified by the way in which 
Hungary is now clamouring for a separate army and 
protection against the industrial competition of Austria. 
The Independence party led by M. Franz Kossuth would 
like to see the two countries separated in so far as their 
army and commerce are concerned, and they would then be 
only connected with each other by the person of the common 
Sovereign. It is urged that as the militia of Austria, 
Hungary and Croatia have different words of command, 
so the two armies ought to be distinct. It is also urged 
that Hungarian industry cannot prosper until it has been 
fostered by a protective tariff as against Austria. The 
latter argument was used by the Norwegians as against 
Sweden, and its popularity has led to the separation of 
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the two countries. In the same way the creation of a 
separate army and the establishment of separate customs 
imply a separate consular service and the recognition of 
distinct interests incompatible with one another. Austrian 
farmers would certainly welcome protection against the 
competition of Hungarian corn and Hungarian cattle, 
whilst Hungarian manufacturers want protection against 
the products of Austrian industry. Both nationalities are 
fully entitled to secure these advantages, but they must 
remember that these very concessions imply mutual losses. 
Hungary will no longer benefit by the free market for her 
agricultural produce or by paying less for her manufactured 
articles, whilst Austrians will have to pay more for the 
necessaries of life, and will see the importation of their 
industrial products restricted by a high customs tariff 
at the Hungarian frontier. These Protectionists forget 
the precedent afforded by the neighbouring Empire of 
Germany, where the removal of commercial barriers between 
separate States has fostered the extraordinary development 
of the last forty years. As it is, however, we are not in 
possession of the real sentiments of the 19,000,000 people 
who live in Hungary, of whom only 8,740,000 are Magyars. 
The author of the “Sinn Fein” pamphlet, “The Resur¬ 
rection of Hungary,” does not seem to be aware of this 
fact, or that the development of the national principle 
amongst the Magyars has roused a similar feeling amongst 
the Roumanians, Slowaks, Serbs, Croats and Saxons. As 
it is, this feeling has but little outlet, but when once 
the franchise has been extended, Hungary will find herself 
faced by as many national problems as Austria, and the 
bye-election at Belenyes in Transylvania, where the Rou¬ 
manian candidate, Dr. Lucaniu, has wrested the constitu¬ 
ency from the Hungarian Independence party, furnishes 
some evidence of this fact. 
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Volumes might be written upon the Croatian question; 
but space is limited. Suffice it to say that it has come 
to the fore and with a vengeance. This was one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s favourite analogies of the success of Home Rule. 
Croatia has not only got a Parliament of her own, but is 
entitled to send forty members to the Hungarian Parlia¬ 
ment in Buda Pesth. It was also provided by the Com¬ 
promise of 1868 between Croatia and Hungary that Croatian 
should be the official language in all State Departments. 
Ever since the concession of this Home Rule Parliament 
there has been endless friction between the two countries, 
and this friction has now brought about a constitutional 
deadlock. The Hungarians have passed their State Rail¬ 
way Bill by Ministerial ordinance and the Croatian members 
have withdrawn from attendance at Parliament. The 
Croatian Diet summoned for July 11 has been adjourned 
until November, the “Ban” or Governor of Croatia has 
resigned, and M. RakosdCay, a Croatian Unionist educated 
in Hungary, has been appointed in his place. There is a 
general boycott of Hungarian goods in Croatia, and 
Hungary threatens to withdraw her subsidies and all other 
advantages to Croatian manufacturers. Such is the result 
of a Constitution which according to several critics was 
the model upon which the Home Rule Bill of 1908 was 
based. 

It is not easy for an Austrian to forecast the future of 
the Empire. It is even more difficult still for a foreigner 
to form an idea of the strength of those contending forces 
which puzzle the natives themselves, though the absence 
of any national prejudice may help him to form a calmer 
judgment than those who take part in the fray, and more 
especially so when that freedom from party bias is accom¬ 
panied by a strong personal regard for the contending 
nationalities and for the Dual Monarchy itself. 
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New factors are now coming into play. In the old days 
when the bourgeois formed the staple of the electorate, the 
predominance of their own language meant Government 
appointments for themselves and for their belongings. 
This supremacy has now been swept away by universal 
suffrage, and social reforms are the great ambition of the 
enfranchised masses. Clericals, Liberals and Agrarians of 
all nationalities, who all have their own policy or regard the 
reforms demanded by the Social Democracy as dangerous 
to the State, must eventually unite. The change is not 
likely to come at once; but as time goes on, lines of 
demarcation must alter and the support of or opposition 
to Social Revolution assume its natural importance in 
Austrian politics. Hungary must undergo a similar change, 
and find that the too vigorous assertion of nationality is a 
danger in a country where Magyars do not form the majority, 
and that their example may inspire Roumanians, Serbs, 
Slowaks and Saxons to unite against Magyar predominance. 
The future is impossible to foresee. Some expect disruption, 
others anticipate a strong federal union under the supremacy 
of the Emperor-King; others again believe in the growth of 
a centralization which would proceed from the necessity of 
preserving that Dual Monarchy which is fast becoming one of 
the freest states on the Continent of Europe. Whatever may 
happen, outsiders who know the great necessity of a strong 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in the interests of European 
peace will pray that the various nationalities who make up 
the Monarchy may sacrifice their national antipathies and 
unite in the cause of Social Reform. Citizens of the 
United Kingdom will thus learn the valuable lesson that 
national disruption means weakness, and that national 
union is the first condition of national strength. 

V. Hussey Walsh 
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“ A FULL, busy youth is your only prelude to a self-con- 
XI tamed and independent old age.” Stevenson shows 
by his title, “Virginibus puerisque,” that he was not 
addressing the male sex only. For the majority of women 
no doubt youth is of necessity busy, and perhaps its problem 
is how not to be over busy; but what is the case of the 
more fortunate minority who have choice in the manner of 
expenditure of their time? One often feels inclined to 
answer that their youth is busy perhaps, but busy with small 
nothings that do not tend to make it full. To an enthusiast 
for college life for women this naturally suggests itself as a 
sovereign remedy, if not the only one. We are all happier 
for getting a certain amount of work out of ourselves, or to 
present this old sentiment in one of its old garments— 

"Ydilnes, as sais sant paul 
es grete enmy unto the soul.” 

Yet we all no doubt suffer in overcoming our natural inertia, 
William James, in a presidential address to the American 
Philosophical Society, recently published in Science , alludes 
to the “ existence of reservoirs of energy that are habitually 
not tapped.” We are barred, he says, from our own store of 
energy by a dam of fatigue. “We live subject to inhi bition 
by degrees of fatigue which we have come only from habit 
to obey. Most of us may learn to push the barrier further 
off, and to live in perfect comfort on much higher levels of 
power.” Excitements, stimuli, efforts, he says, carry us over 
the dam—the fatigue-obstacle. Efforts, of course, must 
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come from ourselves, but excitements and stimuli which 
enable us to make efforts are what we find at college. It 
might be thought that the value of a liberal education was 
now, in this twentieth century, recognized; that it had come 
to be admitted that we must not look merely for a direct 
outcome from any given course of education but that the 
highest benefit is indirect; there is no small action which an 
educated man or woman will not perform differently for 
having had an education, his or her entire mode of thought 
is altered. Every mind creates its own universe, and how 
different must be the universe created by the mind which 
has been trained to think and by that which, however 
thoughtfully inclined, has been occupied only with amuse¬ 
ments “duller than the dreams of avarice,” domestic and 
social duties and perhaps random reading. But, though this 
will seem platitude to many, the fact remains that this point 
of view does not influence the practical politics of parents 
in regard to their daughters. The mass of the women of 
the nation do not receive more than a school education. 
The movement for the higher education of women has 
succeeded beyond all anticipation in the sense that the 
women’s colleges flourish. To realize this we have only to 
read the Life of Henry Sidgwick or the Memoir of Anne 
J. Clough , and we see a satisfactory contrast between the 
measure of success these workers thought reasonable to hope 
for and the present thriving condition of the institutions they 
fostered under exceptionally difficult circumstances. Women 
who have a strong natural desire for culture or for opportu¬ 
nities of research are no longer debarred by sex; women for 
whom it is necessary to adopt the teaching profession are no 
longer obliged to sell their souls by teaching what they have 
never learnt; women who for one reason or another have 
not married need not, unless they are so inclined, lead a grey 
and empty life. That these changes mean a vast addition 
to the sum total of women’s happiness is obvious, but it is 
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also sufficiently known and recognized. What is perhaps less 
often dwelt upon is the fact that from the point of view of 
benefit to the nation as a whole the influence of the 
movement for the higher education of women is at present 
almost confined to the provision of better equipped teachers 
for the girls’ high schools and for private families. 

The British parent shows by his actions that he regards 
higher education as a necessity for men alone, and for women 
he provides it in general only in those cases where it is to 
serve a utilitarian end. So that the women’s colleges might 
almost be described as “technical training institutions.” 
This is the phrase with which Sir Michael Foster describes 
the men’s universities in the old times. It is perhaps 
encouraging to reflect that this stage was passed through by 
the universities, and it is perhaps fair to suppose that the 
women’s colleges will in time look back at their present 
condition as an early developmental stage. 

The wish to alter the present state of affairs is not 
confined to a desire for the welfare of the women who, how¬ 
ever willingly, miss the advantages of college life, but also it 
arises from a sense of the loss which the college must in 
many cases sustain through the absence of individuals who 
could bring new ideas, and those most infectious of qualities, 
which have time to grow in leisurely people—enthusiasm 
and keenness of interest. Moreover, it is hoped that college 
life has a broadening effect upon the students, bringing 
them as it does into contact with a variety of minds and 
with people whose occupations and surro unding s are other 
than their own. The more we can increase the number of 
types who come to college and the more we draw from 
different classes the more marked will this influence become, 
to the benefit of all the students and of the children of those 
that marry. That any marked increase is likely to occur for 
some time I am not so sanguine as to suppose; but in the 
meantime it is interesting to consider what causes do deter 
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certain classes of women from coming to college, and how if 
at all they can be removed. 

The majority of women of the middle classes attend the 
high schools, and of these the greater number after the 
regular curriculum is over prepare at most for the London 
matriculation, or other examination, during an additional 
year at school; that is to say, they follow a course which is 
arranged for the benefit of those who are looking forward to 
a higher education. In the larger towns, particularly it is 
said in the northern towns, a strong desire is manifested by 
some of these girls to keep up their work in one way or 
another. Their own town can supply all the education that 
is demanded by them, and it is thus open to them to 
continue their reading while living at home. There is an 
opportunity here for the school-teacher to encourage those 
girls who do try to improve upon the education they have 
snatched at school, and to use her influence to increase the 
number of such cases. Girt in as she is at school by examin¬ 
ations a girl has not much leisure for digesting her knowledge, 
which must come afterwards if at all; moreover, she has 
never studied any one subject as a coherent whole. It is 
deplorable that the girl who is not going on to college should 
not have some special attention if she spends an extra 
year at school, and that she should be tied down to 
examinations still. No doubt the present arrangement is 
due to a difficulty in organization; but in Sweden, where 
education is so well managed, it has been found possible to 
provide a bifurcating course, so that those who are going on 
to college follow one branch of the fork while others who are 
devoting less time to study find a different scheme of work 
along another line. The few girls who are looking forward 
to a higher education want an introduction to their subject, 
but the many who have only an extra year at school would 
do better with something of the nature of a summary, 
together with suggestions for further work at home. Many 
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of these girls whose education ceases in any systematic form 
at school are the daughters of merchants and tradesmen; 
their brothers, who are probably wanted in the business as 
early as possible, have not time for a higher education, so 
that in some cases it has been noticed that the girls are 
becoming better educated than their brothers, and the 
situation is regarded as somewhat anomalous. But after all 
the business man has plenty of occupation which is inter¬ 
esting to him, while at the same time it is not of a kind 
which he can share with his wife or sisters or in any way use 
for their entertainment, and no doubt the education of the 
women makes life more interesting for all concerned. 
However much we may deplore the obstacles in the way of 
the men’s education it is difficult to see why the women 
should suffer also when they are not so hampered. In 
many other instances the brothers of the girl who has been 
educated at a high school receive a university training, and 
then it is particularly difficult to see why the girls should 
not do the same. The reasons which are occasionally given 
appear for the most part in the light of excuses. 

Less numerous than the class which attends high schools 
is the rich or well-to-do class whose brothers as a matter of 
course go to one or other of the universities. They receive 
their education from a governess or at a private school. In 
some instances, of course, they are really well educated by 
private tuition, but the great majority are not so, and the 
result is a striking contrast between the degree of education 
of the men and that of the women with whom they 
associate. A few exceptional cases come to college at 
Oxford or Cambridge, and from them encouragement is 
to be derived. On returning home their increased pleasure 
in life must surely overcome prejudices which their parents 
may previously have felt against women’s colleges. They 
marry, and one may fairly count that their daughters will 
come to college, and thus the custom may spread and 
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perhaps even become a fashion. Their sons too will have 
a real knowledge of collegiate women, and in this when they 
are undergraduates they will differ from most of their fellows, 
and possibly correct views founded on ignorance. Miss 
Clough, in speaking of the prejudices and criticism against 
which her aunt had to contend, points out that “. . . learning 
was thought incompatible with the qualities most valuable 
in women, and the desire for it was supposed to be insepar¬ 
able from revolutionary views on other subjects.” This 
opinion dies out among those who really know college 
women. 

It seems particularly worth while to discuss the matter, 
as the instances in which chance has caused parents to 
decide to send their daughters to college seem to be numer¬ 
ous. Some have instantly resolved to do so at the casual 
suggestion of a friend. In the class of which I am thinking 
one of the reasons why girls do not come to college is 
negative; it does not occur to any one to send them, it is 
not the fashion. 

And yet there is good precedent in history for a different 
fashion in these matters. Miss Lina Eckenstein, in Woman 
under Monasticism , shows that the women’s colleges of to¬ 
day are successors of the convents of mediaeval times, in the 
sense that they were the places where women could obtain 
the best systematic education which was open to them at 
that time. She points out that “it is in those countries 
where the change in social conditions has been most complete, 
and where the women for a time entirely forfeited all the 
advantages which a higher education brings, and which were 
secured in so great a measure to women by convents in the 
past, that the modem movement for women’s education has 
arisen.” And again, “ The educational influence of the 
convents during centuries cannot be rated too highly. Not 
only did their inmates attain considerable knowledge but 
education in a nunnery secured an improved standing to 
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those who were not professed. The fact that a considerable 
number of women’s houses after the monastic revival of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries were founded largely at the 
instigation of men, proves that the usefulness of these 
institutions was generally recognized.” In this general recog¬ 
nition the convents were in a better position than the 
women’s colleges of to-day. But people were human in 
those days too; it was not always the highest motives and 
the pure love of knowledge which led the mothers to send 
their daughters to the convents. “ The prestige and advan¬ 
tages enjoyed by the heads of religious settlements were such 
that kings and queens installed their daughters as abbesses 
. . . and these princesses were joined by many daughters of 
the most influential families.” It is extremely interesting 
to read of the effects of the destruction of the convents. 
“The destruction of these religious houses by Henry was 
the absolute extinction of any systematic education for 
women during a long period; while devotion to domestic 
duties, exclusive of all other interests, continued to be 
claimed from women, the loss of their schools was a matter 
of indifference to society in general. But in proportion 
as shortcomings in women were felt the thought arose 
that these might be due to want of training.” Fuller the 
divine is quoted by Miss Eckenstein as having expressed his 
approval of convents in the following quaintly charming 
words: “They (the convents) were the good she schools, 
wherein the girls and maids of a neighbourhood were taught 
tojread and work, and sometimes a little Latin was taught 
them therein. Yea, give me leave to say, if such feminine 
foundations had still continued, provided no vow were 
obtruded upon them (virginity is best kept where it is 
least constrained), haply the weaker sex, besides the avoid¬ 
ing modem inconveniences, might be heightened up to a 
higher perfection than hitherto hath been attained.” 

It may be objected that the comparison of the convents 
No. 2. 145 l 
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is unfair, and that the parallel is more nearly with the 
schools of the present time. But that is hardly the case. 
They did not exist, as do the schools, for teaching purposes 
solely: education was a secondary function. The curriculum 
of study in the nunnery was as liberal as that accepted by 
the monks, and history shows that as educational institutions 
the monasteries were succeeded by the universities. The 
nuns had leisure, and were also productive in a high degree, 
writing English and Latin verse, dramas and histories, so 
that an atmosphere resembling to a certain extent that of a 
college must have existed in the convents. 

Sometimes when the negative reason I have mentioned 
does not hold, there are positive reasons why a girl grows 
up half educated. She is “ wanted at home for social 
duties,” or in other cases the parents shake off responsibility 
with the remark, “we gave our daughters a free choice.” 
But is that quite fair? The girl is perhaps seventeen or 
eighteen, her mother and female relatives have never thought 
seriously of college, and her brothers, perhaps not less 
youthful than she, smile at serious interests or occupations 
for women; is she in a position to judge ? And again, how 
often has the remark been made of a girl that “ she will 
marry—there is no need for her to go to college.” The girl 
who will probably marry is surely the one who will have the 
most serious responsibility in life, and who will need the 
best possible equipment for the difficult task of teaching her 
children to think, and of arousing their interest. 

If it should ever become the fashion for the daughters 
of the leisured classes to receive a college education they 
would presumably come to the resident colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and there would arise the question of room. 
At the beginning of such a movement, this difficulty is 
already answered by a passage in Miss Clough’s Memoir: 
“At the present time, when there are universities and 
university colleges in many parts of the country, and in- 
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numerable other opportunities of education open to women, 
it is possible for the Cambridge colleges to reserve themselves 
for those students who are able to make the best use of the 
advantages which Cambridge offers.” To adequately select 
one must have a large number to select from. As a matter 
of fact the number of students who apply for admission is 
larger than the present accommodation makes it possible to 
accept, but it would be an advantage if the number of types 
of student were to increase. However, in the case of any 
really marked increase, which must surely come sooner or 
later, new buildings would of course be necessary. 
Fortunately, as long as the universities enforce the rule 
that women may only enter for the final examination for 
honours, the women’s colleges are protected from the 
possibility of an influx of women who “ want to have a 
good time,” a trouble with which some of the American 
universities have had to deal. 

In conclusion I must quote once more from Stevenson: 
“ To love playthings well as a child, to lead an adventurous 
and honourable youth, and to settle when the time arrives 
into a green and smiling age, is to be a good artist in life, 
and deserve well of yourself and your neighbour.” It is not 
always obvious how a girl bom in easy and conventional 
circumstances is to find adventure. To some of us for whom 
college has always been regarded as the natural sequel to 
school, it is not easy to realize how adventurous a spirit is 
needed for a girl to come to college, when no one of her 
female relatives has ever considered the question of doing 
so. In this respect, then, she has an advantage over her 
otherwise more fortunate sisters: she has one more 
opportunity than they of fulfilling one of the conditions of 
being “a good artist in life.” 

I. B. J. Sollas. 
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I N the folds of the mountains, half way between their 
highest summits and the plain: in the places where 
snow still fell in winter, but where the rivers never froze 
and wheat would grow and wild grapes, of which a wine 
could be made, there lived the last families of a tribe which 
had once been a great nation. 

It was in their written history, burnt in upon the sacred 
hides, that they had ruled from Puget Sound to the Mohave, 
and westward nearly to the sea; but not to the sea-coast 
itself, for they abhorred the ocean, and had left the rocks, 
the driving mist and the slopes of sand to a rare, untutored 
and gentle people whom they had neither oppressed nor 
aided, but who had looked up to them as the descendants of 
the gods. 

This nation had wholly decayed. Its wooden cities, 
where the altar only had been of stone, still crumbled here 
and there, with creepers intertwined among the tottering and 
rotten posts, or buried in the new growth of the red-woods ; 
but for the most part they had disappeared. The circle of 
rough seats, which had been the thrones of their ruling 
council, still stood in the vast plain, where the two great 
rivers meet: that council had not met for three generations 
of men. There survived still, dwelling with the remnant in 
the hills, a woman of great age, whose father, as a boy, had 
been initiated, and had heard the elders debate in that last 
assembly wherein had been taken the fatal resolution to 
advance through the gap in the Sierras, and to meet the 
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enemy on his high plains beyond. This boy had escaped 
the slaughter, and later had himself been long the leader of 
the host. 

Many things, all signs of fate, had weighed this great 
people down. They had been, in their old time of freshness, 
warriors of an angry and careless kind, but the increasing 
sobriety of their souls, their intense and sacramental attach¬ 
ment to their own soil—a garden—and especially that reverent 
and noble spirit which comes from institutions rooted and 
customs long observed, had left them dignified and indiffer¬ 
ent to doom, for they desired only to be themselves; and in 
maintaining their common tradition they were content now 
rather to resist than to combat, for they already felt the 
menace of extinction, as summer at its close feels autumn 
and the necessary end of leaves. 

In stature they were tall; in figure spare and hard. They 
carried themselves proudly, and their faces were mild, sad 
and self-governed, as though they carried in them immortal 
memories. They dressed in good skins, well worked : their 
feet they protected with cured leather strapped on by way 
of sandals : on their heads they wore no covering. It was a 
rule among the men that their faces should be shaven : the 
women had no rule, save that their long dark hair, untrimmed, 
was bound by a metal band, and this band was once designed 
in any metal of choice, but, in the later days, when the Race 
had grown so rare, sacredness had attached to it, and they 
fashioned it commonly of gold, as though so few remaining 
had space and leisure for finer ornament, or as though the 
approach of death merited to be welcomed by a special 
apparel. 

They were of but one class without slaves, as. are often 
old societies in their climax, and so on to their repose and 
end. There was, indeed, among them a legend of greater 
and lesser, and their ritual service of their Goddess seemed 
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to contain the relics of such things; but whether the two 
castes had mingled long ago on that good and sunlit soil, or 
whether it was only a story come over the mountains from 
less happy lands, no one could tell. There was no record, 
though their records went back far. 

Isolation and its accompanying unity had marked their 
civilization for a great space of time. There had, indeed, 
been a regular though dwindling intercourse with the south; 
there was both a documentary and a traditional acquaintance 
with many highly different nations linked out beyond the 
salt and desolate valleys towards the tropics and further 
“ to where the sun was turned.” From these distant lands 
chance travellers came in more rarely and more rarely, one 
year and another: twice (men could remember) an inter¬ 
marriage had been permitted ; but there was no commerce 
to sustain the southern trail, and this, their only and difficult 
pathway to the cities and communion, had at last dropped 
out of their knowledge. 

To the east the Sierras rose high into the upper sky, a 
tremendous, steady, formidable wall; and beyond those 
summits, borne on their gigantic shoulders, lay for a 
thousand miles the waste plateau and the desolation of a 
vile wilderness where nothing good can ever be: brine, 
thick with salt, lay stagnant in its dead seas ; a salt baking 
crusted upon their shores; the hills that sprang from that 
desert sprang up at random, shapeless or fantastic but always 
arid, and all the place was driven by a fine and bitter dust. 

The ocean to the west they believed to be the limit of 
mankind; and over its waters one might find at last the 
islands where still complained the spirits of those who died 
unfamous. Far to the north, which winter cold and great 
storms rendered ill suited to men, stretched the fiords and 
forests that had been untenanted, it was thought, since the 
beginning of the world. Hither they would sometimes 
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venture in spring, pursuing the hunting-trail to the edges 
of distant inland waters, whose sad grey reeds and low 
monotonous pines betrayed the approach of the arctic. 
But in such journeys no settlement was established: only 
a vague claim to sovereignty over the lonely distances. 

Shasta, with its white, enormous pyramid, was for them 
at once a boundary and a shrine: there, in the flanks of the 
mountain, where rose the head waters of their river, a cave 
concealed some ancient mystery of their race. A lava-stream 
had there, perhaps, afforded them fire in their first migra¬ 
tion, or, as is more commonly true of religions, this shrine 
marked the site of some high spiritual grace, some inner 
miracle of consolation in the despair of the long marches, 
when a whole folk moves out, led by a god, to find new 
lands. 

Here—old, forgetful, squalid—living only in his confused 
memories, and the observance of his rites, the last Priest 
dwelt apart, careless of the cold and careless of a loneliness 
which separated him by days and days of awful silence from 
the last encampment of his kind. He cowered over the 
sacred fire, maintained and saved it, still giving to the moon 
at evening or before dawn, according to her seasons, that 
higher worship to which his life had been devoted. 

For the Moon was the Goddess that had given their soul 
to this people. She had ruled and blessed them with Her 
even supremacy, and had not failed them ; She had received 
in return all that reciprocal benediction which humanity at 
worship can furnish to the divine. Her charm across the 
night was their visible consolation against the dark places of 
the mind and the memory of death; Her change was their 
period and their interest; of Her cold light—received in 
secret and apart as the holy laws required—they had made 
their subtle sacrament of purification. Through what an 
immeasurable time had hunters or scouts in the marshes 
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under Diablo where the rivers meet, watching before sun¬ 
rise, marked Her quite pale and dying over the arch of 
morning, or rising at midnight blood-red and terrible beyond 
the grasses of the river banks: at midnight, when men most 
feel mortality. She was worshipped also up in the middle 
sky, majestic and benignant, riding at the full, a queen of 
great power and kindness, visibly pouring over Her own 
consecrated land influence and good dreams. In the secrets 
of their initiation they gave the tribe Her name. 

There was resurrection in Her, terror and the conquest 
over terror; She seemed to have cast upon them the 
mutability that filled and saddened their long story, yet 
also the perpetual power of renewal, by faith in which the 
nation had survived. That lives should be lost so lightly 
and friends should fall so early dead: that something should 
remain and that memory should be a permanent thing: 
that the state should shine with victories and should yet 
have the patience necessary to defeat: that the race should 
perpetually stand—all this was mingled with Her tranquil 
subtleties of mood and recurrence, with Her particular spell, 
Her aspect, and that light of Hers which never ceases to 
observe human things from between the clouds. 

The little children, who chiefly preserve the thread of 
national vision, found Her, whom they saw perpetually real 
to their eyes, repeated also in songs and stories as Her clear 
crescent is repeated in ponds at evening. 

Not for nothing, nor for little, had She been generation 
upon generation, since the dark origins of their race, at once 
the stuff and the symbol of their creed. 

The double mystery of religion enveloped Her as with a 
veil, and forbade them to distinguish profanely whether the 
She they worshipped were indeed this lovely visible thing 
or something other of which that lovely visible thing was 
but the servant emblem. They were humble because they 
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had believed, and the high quality of faith dignified the 
close of their history. They would not doubt, even upon 
the edge of death. They had known long ago, taught by 
legendary examples of disaster, what falls when rude 
humanity attempts to touch these immaterial but eternal 
boundaries. They feared, if they asked the Goddess the 
awful questions which their dogmas purposely ignored, to 
break a tenuous bond between them, mortal, and Her, 
supreme; and they dreaded lest religion offended 'should 
rise away to higher places and leave the skies empty of 
meaning and the soul unsustained. 

****** 

From the north, from the east, from the impassable 
desert places and the salt frozen plains something lesser had 
pressed upon and supplanted this nation. A people dwarfish, 
darker than men should be, filthy and with tangled hair 
all close, as though their squalor had something in common 
with the untilled and accursed lands of the desert, or with 
the unfelled, dense, stunted woodlands of the far north, 
where they had first been seen. They were lesser — 
they were almost less than human beings—but they had 
conquered. 

In the art of war they were ill trained, in assault 
cowardly; their weapons were a rude bow, and a bludgeon 
of stone, lashed into the cleft of a stick with withies. They 
could not build, nor plough, nor grind, nor did they under¬ 
stand the stars. Yet they had conquered. 

For they could live in those intolerable frosts of the 
desert plateau, and they could carry on for three days 
without food, and gorge at the end; they could march 
thirty hours without water, and at the end, lying down, lap 
like beasts out of the rare and icy torrents that here and 
there pierced the desolation of their homes. For them no 
defeat was final, nor any attack disastrous; for retreating 
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they could scatter when an enemy charged, and advancing 
they needed not ever to press the attack, as men civilized, 
to whom something great and immediate stands to be 
gained, must press it: for men of account must hazard in 
war, like gamblers, great loss for a great reward; but men 
of no substance raid. 

They conquered also because their breeding was like the 
breeding of animals, certain and rapid; they conquered 
because, while they could waste and destroy, no waste and 
destruction could reach them in return. Pliable to pain, 
unmanly, a slow-thoughted, silent herd, had they come; 
pressed by some necessity in one great body they might 
have been caught and tamed for slaves. But they came 
in no such fashion. They came singly in tribe after tribe, 
and sometimes in single families, wandering out with that 
mixture of curiosity and instinct which is proper to the 
brute. The sunshine was no more to them than the 
darkness of their original home, and they would descend 
from the Sierra, partly to enjoy, but more to waste, or even 
wantonly to disperse, the wealth of those whom they 
harassed. 

In the life of every high people there must come an era 
so full of wisdom and security that it can with difficulty 
be supported in the eddy and jostle of time. Something 
unpliable and proud in those who have long experienced 
the blessing of a full state, leaves them, before this barbaric 
attack, like great rocks before the forces of the air. They 
waste away, but they can never be renewed. 

So had it been with the great nation these wild things 
frittered away, and it was very certain, and each of them 
now knew it well (though the word was never spoken 
amongst them), that they had come to that day of which 
Favoa had sung when Sinhari would have killed her before 
the people, but spared her for her song: the day when the 
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sadness of a nation’s soul is justified, and the perfect thing 
goes down before the anarchic and worthless instrument of 
death. 

Against this fate, then, so conceived, or rather so very 
thoroughly apprehended, they made no more than that 
resistance which honour and the love of one’s own kind 
demands; but now reduced to a folk of less than a thousand, 
so pressed, so supplanted, they had gone, ten years since, 
under the leadership of their elders, and had formed this 
encampment and stockade where nature protected them, as 
they thought, with precipices and a deep river. It was a 
camp high in the foothills upon a flat of land, close by the 
line of winter snow. 

Here also, with every opening season, stealthy but 
perpetual attacks wounded and wore them away; not 
battles, but short raids; and every now and then would 
fall on them the sudden fear of the little men lurking in 
the forest. 

So had two young men died in one day. So a woman 
in another, shot with an arrow from the thicket; and one of 
her children also died, poisoned by her milk. And so once 
for many days they had rationed the camp because one of 
their fields had been fired at night just before harvest. 

Nevertheless with every opening spring they had re¬ 
membered the Faith, its Ritual of Supplication and its 
Sacred Things, and every spring, sometimes at the expense 
of a skirmish, sometimes at the price of a house or of a field 
destroyed, they had chosen their fixed number under the 
headship of the oldest who could still bear arms, and had 
made the march, that began when the moon was at the full, 
up to that northern place where the Priest still watched the 
sacred fire. And there, year upon year, it was their sanctified 
custom to refill the last of the braziers which the heroes had 
made—a sacred vessel still between their hands—and having 
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filled it, to watch for the new moon till they could see 
on the first night of Her renewal the Goddess wonderful 
and serene who should perpetually restore the ancient 
benediction of their blood. This, then, they would do year 
after year, though every year they dwindled; for they were 
confident of something-beyond the world, and even if their 
end had come, yet in their end they would still be thoroughly 
themselves. 

So, when the time of their last opening season had 
arrived and those stars were rising which bade them 
make the journey to renew the tribal fire, nothing was 
omitted of a ritual that had once been the exultant 
accompaniment of a great throng. And as a man who has 
left his home and his children will yet keep a tiny, faithful 
picture of them in some little locket, so these people whose 
numbers and glory had departed kept in their every gesture 
during three peculiar days when the year turns and all things 
mysteriously rise from the dead, the full detail and picture 
of the creed which still clothed their souls. They called from 
the morning of the first day the eldest who led them in 
battle, the eldest who could still bear arms, and he chose at 
the feast the seven sevens which made up the company, and 
each of whom, if but one should survive, had authority to 
hold the brazier and to bring back the fire. Seven virgins 
and seven matrons, seven youths uninitiated and seven 
initiated, seven elders yet hale for the march, seven of the 
singers, and seven warriors that had each done something in 
war. 

Among these last on the evening of the third day the 
eldest chose by signs Rabah to be the bearer with him of 
the brazier, and to cry the Recognition when the new moon 
should rise, and to fast and watch all night in arms as being 
the most sacred of the fifty, and as it were the shield-bearer 
of the Goddess. 
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Then when the fourth morning broke, having seen that 
the encampment was strong, and appointed to their duties 
the lessened garrison remaining, these fifty set out, singing 
their ritual hymn, northward upon the long half-moon of 
marching that should lead them at last across the plain of 
the two rivers and up to the roots of Shasta, to the last 
valley where they would find their shrine. 

But as they went, little dark figures were twice seen in 
the woods, and once the ashes of a fire: a bone, and 
broken meats of a kind man may not eat, but which these 
foul things devoured; and once again a serpent skin accursed 
to mankind that had been worn for a girdle and had a clasp. 
But of these things they said nothing to one another, not 
even two of them together in whispers; but the women 
thought of the camp, for some of them had children there, 
and the men doubted the return. 

So till the thirteenth day, to the waning and the dis¬ 
appearing of the moon, they went up northward, and were 
in the further hills. 

****** 

They went in silence up that majestic valley, which has 
been lonely since the beginning of the world ; an afternoon 
of spring surrounded them—the warmth, that is, of the air 
rather than of the earth. A promise of growing days rose 
from everything, and there was given them to breathe that 
rare but immanent smell of the earlier flowers on the swards 
that fringed the opposing hills. It filled them and mixed 
them with the season. 

The sun, just hidden below the western ridge, still kept 
his wide heaven alive. There was no darkness in the east, 
nor any cloud, but only a full light, still and rich with the 
approach of evening. 

They were accurate and learned in the inherited rule of 
time and changes: they knew that already the-Goddess had 
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appeared and stood in Her own place, behind the hill, but 
something older and more profound than mere knowledge 
forbade their utterance of the truth for fear of desecration; 
they kept their eyes averted towards the east, or cast them 
down upon the dim trail that ran before and was lost at last 
in the slight mist which caresses the lower deeps in twilight. 
They were comforted by the high hill that stood between 
their eyes and Her, and made a rude screen for them; and 
as they talked in whispers their talk ran on other things. 
They spoke of Mol, and of Sinhari, and of the Seven 
W amors, who had been carried up from the battle of Runi 
and were fixed as stars: of their dear homes also, and of 
their destiny, and of wounds and of rest at the end. But of 
the Goddess they said nothing, and they still kept their faces 
turned from the west. 

In this solemn play of ignorance they persisted till the 
sun was setting, and this they knew by the shadow which 
grew till it engulfed the eastern wall of the dale. Then, as 
ritual and an older time demanded, the leader sent out Rabah, 
chosen by signs, to perform what should be performed, and 
to cry the Recognition. The young man turned at the order 
and sprang upwards among the trees toward the rocky 
skyline of the ridge, while below on the trail the whole 
company halted in reverence. 

It was not permitted him to speak or to adore, not even 
when there broke on him first the sudden vision it was his 
office to greet. He might not bend to Shasta and the awful 
field of snow to the north that bounded all known lands, nor 
to the mountainous wood which dissolved, crest on crest and 
beyond into the south, into the lost Empire of his people, 
nor to the vast ocean at his feet. All these things were 
but to affect and not to occupy a mind intent upon the 
consummation of an order that stretched out to the roots of 
his blood. He was doing what so many had done; greater 
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men than he, who had met with greater foemen, his fathers 
before him; and in this thought all that a man might for a 
moment feel from visible things was swallowed up. He was 
not even to receive, save in one first startled glance, the 
Goddess whom he knew. The instant he had caught the 
gleam from the summit he put one hand up before his eyes 
and, turning sharply round, raised up the other arm as he had 
been taught in childhood and cried out loudly three times 
to the valley the sacred name of the tribe, which was also 
Hers. They answered him from below in a set chorus with 
ritual exaltation: “ She has manifested Herself: he has seen 
Her; ” and as he stumbled to race towards them down the 
steep the narrow hollow echoed their united voices and 
buried the harmony at last in the forest and the solemnity of 
the pines. 

When they were reunited the leader said: “ It is time 
to go upwards.” They followed in file up the last wall and 
end of the valley, and still from time to time the leader 
dipped his hand in the stream till at last he felt the water 
warm; he halted them, and said: 

“ It is here.” 

A little trickle of water, steaming in the air, fell in tiny 
cascades beneath dense bushes down the hillside; along¬ 
side of it there ran up steeply a path worn deep into the 
rock, aided here and there by rude and ancient steps, and 
marked, upon the face of the rock-wall near it, with graven 
letters, the names of kings long dead, and of the heroes 
who lived before Zer and had never been written on the 
hides. But creepers had gathered upon this face of rock, 
and there was moss on it; and even on the path itself 
dead leaves, the last of winter, and thick webs of ground 
spiders, lay undisturbed. No man had passed there for 
a year. 

The path had not risen three hundred feet when the hill- 
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side opened like a kind of down to the right, and on the left 
an entrance showed, once the rude mouth of a cave, long 
since sculptured a little, and squared and decorated with 
offerings and simulacra of gold: now once more hidden by 
the growth of natural things. Here, then, they stood, while 
within, crooning and talking to himself, hearing steps but 
not yet awakened by the memory of duties to come, sat the 
Priest whom they sought. 

The time had come for the due word. The Father led 
forward Rabah by the hand (as a year before he had led 
Mori, slain in battle, and yet a year before that, Acunah the 
horseman); he set him in the place appointed and gave him 
the word. 

Then both together the old man and the young chanted 
in one line the Entry: “ We have seen the Goddess: we 
have come for Her gift at Her bidding.” 

Immediately—for such is the power of things repeated— 
like a physical effect following a physical cause, an answering 
line of admittance summoned them within. They called the 
women and the rest; they entered, all the fifty, and they saw, 
but very dimly, by the glow of coals or perhaps of rock yet 
warm, the gathered form of the Priest. 

He was crouching in the consecrated posture, his hands 
spread and open towards them, his face bowed. He had but 
time to take their brazier from them, and to fill it from his 
own, when awe came over them all; they knelt upon the 
ground, and, putting one hand over their faces, leaned with 
the other forward before them upon the ground, as since 
childhood they had been taught to kneel and to adore. 

Ritual that binds the sons to the fathers and the living 
brothers together, ritual that is the cement and method of a 
people and that of necessity accompanies all the profound 
and perilous researches of the soul in its quest for unity, 
ritual that defends with an armour the spirit at war and lends 
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to one life the dignity of a thousand years, passed into the 
old man, and from him to his silent audience, increasing their 
every appetite, restoring to his age, vigour; to their manhood, 
control and boundaries. 

Something not himself in the Priest awoke at the call of 
his office, and he muttered rapidly in a voice of earlier 
strength the words of their old language, all of whose 
meaning had been exactly preserved in a dogmatic teaching 
that could only perish with the race. 

He told in form the story of how Fire had been sent by 
Her the Goddess, Her herald yet not Her friend; a new 
thing and a peril; an enemy, yet of Her own making; had 
been sent to the creatures of Her chief concern, the uplifted 
and struggling brood of men; had been sent, often an evil 
thing to the good and a good thing to the evil, but always 
a servant to the wise. 

He mumbled rapidly the tale of how Fire was a servant 
also to Her, rebellious in lightning, but tamed always at last, 
and remaining hidden in the heart of things. He recited 
the expiation for the sins of Fire; of sacrifice and disaster: 
of how Fire taught them the use of weapons and the 
orderly dwelling in towns, and the measure of seasons, and 
the distinction between men and beasts in the eating of food, 
and what food was lawful and what unlawful. 

And still as he muttered loudly these set relations the 
last phrase of every familiar recital was repeated by his 
hearers in a subdued chorus, till at last he came to the 
benediction. He stretched his hands out stiffly over the 
dull mass in the braziers, and chanted rather than spoke the 
words that introduced Divinity. He rose, and with the 
ordained gesture he cast in the secret spice-dust, gathered in 
its own place by him in the sacred season and set aside 
under the influence of known prayers. The flame increased 
and glowed. 
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With the gesture proper to such solemnity he waved 
his hands above it in ecstasy as the fire grew; he called the 
Goddess by Her virtues and Her powers; he chanted the 
spirit of life that comes from Her, and blows through man 
for ever and through flames. To this also they responded, 
still veiled, but more loudly than before, with the fixed and 
rhythmic “ Mala-Lu . . —“ Praise Her . . —till the flame 

leapt high and for the first time lit the room so that the 
broad twilight outside seemed dark in contrast. 

To this, then, to the outer air, still with a step like youth, 
the Priest went forth, and at the mouth of the cave, looking 
full at the Goddess where She lay, he called Her loudly by 
Her secret name, “ Mahala.” 

The ceremony was ended, and their souls purified. 
****** 

They spoke together; the women trembled a little as if 
with joy; the brazier, suspended upon a pole, was supported 
by the leader and Rabah, whom the signs had chosen. 

But upon the Priest old age had once more suddenly 
descended. They left their offerings at his feet as he 
cowered again, huddled in his recess, thanking them 
alternately and blessing them, and smiling or frowning 
incoherently with uncertain, ordinary words upon his lips: 
senile and ill-ordered. His age, his weakness, his last offices, 
were in the familiar experience of their religion; they turned 
and left the cave. 

And now it was permitted them from the open sward 
without to gaze like free men at the chief and centre of 
their worship, their light and their queen. They stood in 
rank upon the mountain side towards the west, their souls 
full like a tide, and (though silence was not of their daily 
nature) silent for a while from a plenitude of adoration. 

She hung there, personal and apart: it was yet too early 
for any stars. The last light, transfigured and solemnified, 
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had softened and turned from mere red fires of death into 
the colours of a vision, and the whole arch was so full of 
glory beyond glory, it had such depths of clean, translucent 
hues, steadfast though tenuous, illuminate from within, 
irradiant and still, that you might have thought it, for all 
its harmony, the hall of a multitude: a host of spirits, fixed 
for a moment and adoring. In the midst of which She hung, 
personal and apart, supreme, particular, immaculate. Then, 
as though indeed She were quickened by the homage of a 
vast assembly, the silver of Her tender crescent changed 
from pale to shining, and began against the deepening air 
about Her to take on a regal gold. 

• •#*** 

That night they pressed down the valley, their souls 
calmed, yet determined (from a human anxiety, and from 
that grasp of things real which accompanies the satisfaction 
of mystical desires) to reach the encampment and to furnish 
it with the double strength of their arms and of a duty 
accomplished. 

Before them, as they went, the Father and Rabah swung 
over the pine needles, carrying the pole upon which the 
brazier hung. They fed it with essences, and it sent up into 
the night, trailing above their rapid march in the still air, a 
scented smoke lit up by that red glare which ran in their 
minds for something holy. So, hour after hour, until, in the 
rhythm of their regular steps, sleep was oppressing them all, 
they descended the defile. 

There is a place, the first halting-place on that remembered 
journey, called in their language Van, which means “The 
Gate.” Here, two sheets of rock precisely twin come 
close together and stand, an introduction to the last 
sacredness of the valley. They are so tall that men, seeing 
them, fall at once into the presence of the gods. They 
are so similar on the left and on the right that no man, 
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seeing them, can quite persuade himself but that they were 
placed there by some mind. 

Here, then, where the torrent gallops and tumbles in 
a rapid through the extreme confinement of its bed, they 
halted on the upper side where lies a little meadow, just 
before the chasm; and leaving on guard the two leaders, 
supported for such an unnatural vigil by the Sacrament just 
received, they all lay down to a sleep over which there settled 
something more profound than weariness—the weight or the 
repose of the great hills. 

It was midnight long past, and their sleep was full on 
them, when Rabah heard far off a noise like the new noise 
which the sea makes when you round the turn of a road and 
come full upon an open beach in a storm. At once the 
Father and he called together with a loud cry, and at once, 
trained by so many years of a desperate warfare, all the 
fifty heard it in their sleep and rose. 

In the very moment of their rising the water was upon 
them, turbulent, rising in leaps like the pulses of a man, as 
water comes out of sluices when they are opened by the 
miller after a summer rain. 

It throbbed up immediately so that men and women 
struggling felt nothing of depth or of position, but only a 
blind force that threw them here and there in the darkness 
and made their shouting seem like little pitiful complaints 
addressed, not to human brothers, but to the awful god that 
came wrestling with them here. 

Great branches, spinning as birds spin when an arrow 
catches them in the air, struck full upon this one and upon 
that, killing and stunning and pressing under; and beneath, 
the feet were caught, and above the arms: a number of 
dead leaves also, or a whirling mass of sheer earth dashed 
away, or a great boulder rolling terribly and bruising the 
feet of those that tried to climb towards the shore. But all 
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the while an utter dissolution of the human bond, an utter 
inability for one to help another, marked those few moments 
with the chief terror of death. Very soon, against those that 
still attempted to struggle (being stronger) or clung upwards 
to the rock and made some desperate motion to rise upon 
the swell of the flood, the dead or dying jostled and dragged 
all into one company; and very soon, again, there was no 
human thought or life or meaning left in the lake of muddy 
and swirling water, but only a jam and race of log and 
branch and reeds, and animals also, and men and women 
dead, pushed and driven into the roaring of the outlet. 

It was in this way that after these many thousand years 
the fire was extinguished. . . . 

In the next morning, that is, some four hours later, 
Rabah, much weaker than a child, weaker than are men 
wounded when the blood has run out of them into the earth 
and they speak faintly before death, weaker than women are 
in their sudden weaknesses of joy or of terror, saw with his 
eyes, unjudging and careless, that he was looking upwards 
at the sky. Then he closed his eyes again and slept, or 
fainted, and was extinguished. 

At noon a clearness of thought rather than a vigour 
returned to him; he leant a little upon one arm, muttering 
like a man gone foolish in the exhaustion of a march; he 
tried to give names to things that were in his mind. He 
recognized the hills, and he made towards Shasta a motion 
of reverence. He sat up, and possessed himself in full. 

The river ran, swollen, deep and racing in lump over 
lump, like a harbour tide, but foul with mud, and carrying 
all manner -of refuse sparsely on its foam. The place all 
around him was a marsh with more than the vileness even 
of the fever-marshes, for recent mud was over it all, slime 
and the stench of the green foulness that hides in the 
stagnant haunts below streams. There were beasts there 
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dead, even some birds, and many fishes agape and staring, 
with the hot sunlight glistening upon the dying colours of 
their scales. And there also, but further off from him, 
were two men dead, lying close together, and to his right a 
woman against whose face a tom tree-trunk had hurled 
when the sudden death had come upon them in the night. 

He tried to rise, but could not. He waited a little and 
breathed deeply three times, as he had been taught when 
they taught him the fighters’ tricks as a boy, and so 
staggered and stood up. 

Since things that terrify and overwhelm also benumb, 
and, though we will not admit it, madden in a fashion 
and turn the mind right out of its strong and natural 
supports—since, I say, these gods of death can never touch 
the body of men alone, but the soul also, he crept smiling 
a little along the river bank, and now and then upon 
his face would be terror, and then, again, some new, in¬ 
congruous thought that pleased him; and he crept on and 
on under the sun for hours. All that he had hated in his 
savage enemies, their instinct and their lives like animals, 
stood him in some service. He ate, he knew not what, 
from trees; he caught and killed a little beast for food, and 
then at night he slept, and the next day crept on and did 
the same. 

He thought he was in that country of which he had 
read, where Sinhari rules, and of whose approach he had 
heard that it was difficult and foul, but led at last to the 
happiest of happy fields. For, as he wandered southward, 
and as with the days his strength returned, the traces also 
of the flood were lost. His dream continued. And there 
mixed into it what is proper to dreams, the mixture 
between things real and things imagined. So that when 
after many days of marching and muttering, and the killing 
and plucking of things, he saw a long way off to the south, 
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beyond the plain, the blue cloud of the mountain Diablo, 
which they called Ramolah, he said out loud: 

“ There is Ramolah, but not the Ramolah I have known, 
for this is the kingdom of Sinhari, and I shall soon be in 
the company of the blessed heroes, of whom I am one; they 
will show me all earthly things transfigured, and I shall 
meet my comrades, the men and the women, and they shall 
be bearing the brazier, and so I shall find that I have come 
into the great happiness which is promised to all.” 

But every day things more familiar pulled at his heart 
and brought back into his eyes the necessary sadness of our 
lives, and made him doubt his imaginings and restored his 
reason. 

It was one morning, after a sleep so long that, having 
fallen into it before sunset, he now woke with the sun half 
way up the sky; it was one morning after such repose that 
full reality came upon him suddenly, and, lying down upon 
the earth with his head upon his arms crossed, he cried out 
loud, calling one by one to himself the names of what he 
had lost, and kissing the earth that had borne him, and 
losing all joy and all sustenance. He looked about on the 
great plain towards the mountains, and he felt, as sane men 
feel it, the premonition of disaster. 

With his eyes still drawn hard in such an overwhelming 
sorrow, he passed on for two days, first to the foothills, and 
then through the deeper ravines, till he stood at last upon a 
spur at evening, and looked down a thousand feet into the 
valley of his home. 

He saw innumerable little tents of skins, innumerable 
little dirty figures, hardly erect, with long hair matted, and 
slobbering cruel mouths, chattering or quarrelling like apes 
as they passed each other, going about the business of their 
camp, their little domestic barbarous necessities, their carry¬ 
ing of water in leaky skins, their cooking with daubed clay, 
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their sharpening of foolish implements upon the stones. 
And where the last settlement of his kind had been all the 
earth was burnt black in a circle three hundred yards around, 
and a few burnt planks lay about it, and one door-post, burnt 
also, stood desolate and jagged, and upon it some barbarian 
pigmy had hung his bludgeon and his bow. 

Then, not lingering there, but turning to the crest of the 
hills, he passed them with a set purpose in his mind, and 
going southward by regular long days, observing wisely all 
rules of travel, and repossessing his manly mind; reciting 
thrice—at morning, at noon and at evening—those prayers 
which were the principal duty of his race, and worshipping 
by Her name of Saviour the Goddess who preserves, he 
passed beyond the salt desert* to where the cactusses begin, 
and beyond that, again, to the fire mountains; and being 
accepted, a noble stranger, he grew to be the head of a great 
people, to whom he gave laws and foundations and being. 

For those who have so suffered and so observed a rite 
contain in themselves something indestructible, and it is 
they who preserve the name and meaning of their race. 

H. Belloc 
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Illustrated from Greek Vases. 8vo, 4*. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON 
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DEIGHT ON, BELL & CO., CAMB RIDGE 

NOW READY. Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 

The Cambridge University Calendar, for the Year 1907-1908. With corrections 
and additions to the end of September, 1907. 

New Regulations for the Mathematical Tripos : Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos r 
Oral Examination In Modern Languages: Mechanical Sciences Tripos: Economics Tripos t 
Forestry: Military Studies: Mi ning Engineering. _ 

Bv HENRY LATHAM, M.A., Late Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6a. 6 d. 

Pastor Pastorum; Or the Schooling of the Apostles by Our Lord. 

Fifth Thousand. Revised, with 2 Photogravure Plates, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 
The Risen Master. A Sequel to “ Pastor Pastorum.” 

Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6rf. 

A Service of Angels. 

War Songs of the Greeks and other Poems. By Rev. David Ross Fother- 
inu.ham, M.A., Queens’ College, Cambridge. With a Preface by G. W. E. Russell, 
and 4 Illustrations. __ [In the Press . 

Materials for the use of Theological Lecturers and Students. Selected by 
Hans Lietzmann. 6d. net each. Lists on application. 

By the late W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Choice and Chance. An Elementary Treatise on Permutations, Combinations, and 
Probability. With 640 Exercises. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 7s. 6 d. 
Choice and Chance. 700 Exercises, including Hints for the Solution of all the 
Questions in “Choice and Chance.” With a Chapter on the Summation of certain 
Series, and a Gresham Lecture on “Some Points in the Philosophy of Chance.” 6#. 
CATALOGUES OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 

Theology—History—Natural Sciences—Greek and Latin Classics and Philology— 
Classical Antiquities—Oriental Literature—Out of Print and Scarce Books—General 
Literature. 

Agents in Cambridge for the sale of the Publicationsjof[the Government of India ; 

_ L ondon: GEORGE BELL & SONS _ 

LOCAL HANDBOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

ALDEN & Co. Ltd., Oxford. 

The Best Handbook to Oxford. 
Alden’s Oxford Guide. Thirty-third Edition 
(118th thousand). By Edward C. Alden*. 
With Key-plan and 100 illustrations. Royal 
16mo. (ki. net. Enlarged edition, with 
12 additional plates, new coloured Plan 
of Oxford, and Antiquarian Appendix, in 
cloth, la. net. 

Alden’s New Plan of the University and 
City of Oxford, including Summertown, 
with all the new roads, streets and buildings 
to date. Printed in Colours, 0c/. net. 
Picturesque Oxford : a dainty booklet con¬ 
taining 00 charming reproductions of new 
Photographic Views, with accurate descrip¬ 
tions. 0<t. net. 

Near Oxford: a Popular Historical and 
Architectural Guide to 100 places of interest 
within 15 miles. By Rev. H. T. Inman, 
M.A. With Map and numerous illustrations. 
Royal lOmo. 1*. net. Library Edition, in 
cloth, 2*. Oct. net. 

Early Days of the University of Oxford. 

By Rev. S. Harvky Gf.m, M.A. With 
illustrations. Royal lOmo. Oct. net. 

iMonastic Remains near Oxford. By 

E. s. Bouchikr, M.A. With illustrations. 
Royal lOmo. Is. net. 

Amy Robsart at Cumnor. By Philip 

Sidney. With illustrations and Genea¬ 
logical Table. Oct. net. 

Chronicles of the Royal Borough of 
Woodstock. By Adolphus Ballard, 
M.A., LL.B. With numerous illustrations. 
Printed on fine paper, bound in Art canvas, 
3s. Oct. Cheap edition. Is. net. 

Saturday in Term, price 6<t. Terminal subscription, post Oxford: ALDEN & Co., Ltd., BocardO Press* 
free -I*. Oxford: ALDEN & CO. Ltd., Bocardo Press. London: 

“ Our delightful contemporary The hist. ”— Academy. Himpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.Ltd- 
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From J. M. DENT & Co.’s List 


THE iNOOLDSBY LEOENDS 

ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR RACKHAM. 

Containing 24 Illustrations in colour, attached 
to specially-made mounts, 12 printed on tinted 
backgrounds and about HO in line. Uniform 
in size with “Peter Pan,” etc., buckram, 15*. 
net. Large-paper edition, limited to 500 
copies, bound in vellum and each copy signed 
by Arthur Rackiiam, two guineas net 
Note.—T he large-paper edition can only be 
obtained from the booksellers, the publishers 
having no copies unsold. [ Prospectvs port fret. 

“ Without doubt, one of the chief attractions 
of the season.”— Athenmim. 

PALQRAVE’S GOLDEN 

TREASURY 

ILLUSTRATED BY R. ANNING BELL. 

With 25 Illustrations in colour, and numerous 
decorations, by R. Anning Bell, R.W.S. The 
first and only illustrated edition of this work. 
Introduction by Mr. Edward Hutton. Pub¬ 
lished iu cloth, 10*. 6<L net; watered silk, 
12*. 6d. net; and in vellum, with the 

Coloured Illustrations cut out and mounted, 
price one guinea net. [Prospectus post free. 

THE OLD VENETIAN 

PALACES AND OLD VENETIAN FOLK 
BY THOMAS OKEY. 

Author of “Venice and Its Story.” With 50 
Illustrations in colour, and many in line, by 
Trevor Haddon, R. B.A., ami several Repro¬ 
ductions from Ruskin’s Works. Cloth 4to, 
one guinea net. [Prospectus post free. 

OLD & NEW JAPAN 

BY CLIVE HOLLAND. 

Author of “Mv Japanese Wife,” “Things 
Seen in Japan,” etc. A series of world pic¬ 
tures depicting the inner life and spirit of 
the Japanese. With 50 Illustrations in 
colour by Montague Smyth. Cloth, 15*. 
net. [Prospectus post free. 

CITIES OF ITALY 

BY ARTHUR SYMONS. 

A Collection of Essays dealing with Rome, 
the Improvement of Rome, Venice, the Waters 
of Venice, Naples, Ravenna, Pisa, Siena, 
Verona, Bologna, Bergamo, Lorenzo, Lotto, 
Brescia, and Roumanino; and “On a Rem¬ 
brandt in Milan." Crown 8vo, 4*. 6t/. net. 

THE NEMESIS OF NATIONS 

BY W. R0MAINE PATERSON, M.A. 
(“Benjamin Swift”) 

Square Demy 8vo, 10* 6 d. net. 

“ It is full of clear and vivid discernment; it is 
refreshingly original in its study of old problems ; 
it is animat*d throughout by a humanistic ideal 
beyond praise."— Daily Telegraph. 

“A book with a solid foundation of historical 
knowledge and research. . . . Extraoidinarily 
interesting.”— Westminster Gazette. 


JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD 

THE OLD CHEVALIER 
BY MARTIN HAILE. 

A sequel to “ Mary of Modena, Queen of James- 
II.,” by the same author. Illustrated in 
Photogravure. Cloth, 16*. net. 

[ Prospectus post free. 

By permission of H.M. the. King, Mr. Haile has 
had access to the vast collections of Stuart MSS. 
at Windsor Castle, wliicli threw much new light 
on the period. 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA 

BY EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. 

A Study in the Italian Religion, Literature 
and History of the XIVth Century. With an 
appendix containing some hitherto unpub¬ 
lished letters of St. Catherire. Illustrated in 
Photogravure. Cloth, 16*. net. 

[ProsjKCtus post free. 


VASARI ON TECHNIQUE 

Translated into English for the first time by 
Louisa 8. Maclehosk. Edited with Intro¬ 
duction, Commentary and Notes by Prof. G. 
Baldwin Brown. With Coloured and other 
Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo, 15*. net. 
This work is of enormous value to all students 
of art l Prospectus post free. 


SIR GEORQE GREY 

BY PROF. G. C. HENDERSON, M.A. 

Of Adelaide University. With numerous 
Portraits, Illustrations and Maps. Cloth, 
12*. <W. net. [Prospectus post fixe. 

“ A remarkable book about a remarkable man.’ 
—Daily News. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

BY HENRY BRYAN BINNS. 

Author of “ A Life of Walt Whitman." With 
many Portraits anil other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 4*. 6</. net. (A new volume in the 
Temple Biographies.) l Prospectus post free. 


THE OLD SILVER SACRA- 

MENTAL VESSELS CP FOREION 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN ENQ- 
LAND 

By E. ALFRED JONES. 

Author of “Old English Gold Plate," etc., 
etc. With 22 Plates in Photogravure and 
Half-tone. Royal 4to, one guinea net. 

[ Prospectus post free. 


Please write for a full list of Dent's Autumn Publications post free from 

J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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FROM ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST 


The Works of GEORGE 

The Ordeal of Richard Fever at. 

Beau champ'a Career . 

Sandra Beiloni. 

VitterJa. 

Evan Harrington. 

The Egoist. 

One of Our Conquerors. 

Lord Ormont and His Aminta. 


MEREDITH 

The Amazing Marriage. 

Diana of the Crossways. 

The Adventures of Harry Richmond. 
Rheda Fleming. 

The Shaving of Shagoat. 

The Tragic Comedians. 

Short Stories. 

An Essay on Comedy. 

s-2 Yols. 


LIBRARY EDITION 

Complete in eighteen Crown 8vo volumes, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to each. 
(Sold separately.) Cloth gilt, 6s. each. 


POCKET EDITION 

In eighteen volumes. Printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured for this 
edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per volume 
or 3s. 6d. net in full leather. ; 


The Works of HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


Riverside Edition, in eleven volumes. 

A Week on the Concord and Morrimack 
Rivers. 

Walden ; or, Life in the Woods. 

The Maine Woods. 

Cape Cod. 

Early Spring in Massachusetts. From 
the Journal of Thoreau. 

Summer. From the Journal of Thoreau. 
With Map of Concord. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net each. 

Autumn. From the Journal of Thoreau. 
Winter. From the Journal of Thoreau. 

Excursions. 

Miscellanies. With Biographical Sketch 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and General 
Index. 

Famiiiar Letters of Henry David Thoreau. 

Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes by F. B. Sanborn. With 
Portrait. 


The Works of RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

Mith an Introduction and Notes by the Editor, Edward Waldo Emerson, and a General 
Index. Centenary Edition in 12 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 


I. Nature: Addresses and Lectures. 

With Portrait and Biographical 
Sketch. 

II. Essays. First Series. 

III. Essays. Second Series. 

IV. Representative Men. 

V. English Traits. With Portrait. 

Vi. Conduct Of Life. With Portrait. 


VII. Society and Solitude. 

VIII. Letters and Social Aims. 

IX. Poems. With Portrait. 

X. Lectures and Diographical 

Sketches. With Portrait. 

XI. Miscellanies. 

XII. Natural History of Intellect, and 
other Papers. With complete 
Index. 


THE PASTON LETTERS. 1422-1509 

Edited by James Gairdner, of the Public Record Office. In 4 vols. Vol. I., Henry VI. 
1422—1461 ; Vol. II., Edward IV., 1401—1471 ; Vol. III., 1471—1509 ; Vol. IV., Intro¬ 
ductory and Supplementary. Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume. Crown 8vo, 
21s. net the set. Vol. IV'., sold separately, 10s. 6d. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 

io Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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From Messrs. Constable’s List 


FACTORS IJ1 JWODERR HISTORY 

And their Application to the Problems around us 

Ten Studies, mainly In the Life and Growth ef 
the 16th and 17th Centuries > 

By A. F. POLLARD 

M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Professor of Constitutional History at University College, London. 
Author of “Protector Somerset,” “ Cranmer,” and “Henry YI1I.” 

Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Daily Telegraph, —“The whole series of essays is full of thought and interest, and is a worthy 
contribution to our historical literature, thanks not only to the clear-sightedness of the author, but to 
the fact that he is able to present his matter in a thoroughly attractive literary form.” 

Pall Mali.— 11 Mr. Pollard is possessed in quite a rare degree of the balance of temperament that we 
associate with the ideal historian. Nothing could give a better and truer conception of the processes which 
guide and determine the movement of human attain, than some passages in these lectures. And Mr. 
Pollard is equally gifted in the matter of expression. Always clear and convinced in the point which he is 
enforcing, he can make it ring with epigram or satire until it has beaten out a place in the memory. There 
are pages in the present volume which thpse who really care for history will read over and over again to 
eqjoy their mingled strength and iridescence. They are as stimulating as Freeman at his best, and in power 
and scope the whole volume might very nearly claim to rank with ‘The Expansion of England.’ Mr. 
Pollard hAs given us a book which may not improbably come to be regarded as indispensable to the most 
modest pretensions of historical culture.” 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS, 1870-1000. By J. Holland Rosk, Litt.D. 
(Cantab.). Author of “The Life of Na|K>leon 1.,” etc. Illustrated with Numerous Maps and Plans. 
Second impression. Demy 8vo. Price 18s. net. 

It is evident that the teaching of this branch of History will not be long delayed in this country. On 
the Continent, more especially in France, Contemporary as well as Modern History is taught, not only at 
the Universities, but in the schools as well. Dueoudray’s “ Histoire Contemporaine,” a well-known text¬ 
book intended for use in French secondary schools, lias reached no less than twenty-three editions. 

A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By George Stephen Goodspkkd, Ph.D., Professor of 
Ancient History, University of Chicago. With numerous Illustrations, many in colour, Maps, Plans, 
Charts and Bibliographies. Large Crown 8vo, 7 S. 6d. net. 

It msy.be claimed for tills book that for range and practical usefulness it has never been excelled. It 
will prove of the utmost service to Teachers and Students. The Illustrations and Maps are striking and 
of great value, and the text lucid and interesting. 

Cambridge Review.— “ This is one of the most useful and sensible Histories of Antiquity for the uae of 
Students that we have seen.” 

GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE 16th CENTURY. Studies of six representative men of 
Elizabethan England, viz. Sir Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Edmund Spenser, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Francis Bacon, and William Shakespeare. By (sidney Lee. With an 

Introductory Essay defining the aspirations cf the Period. Bibliography, Index and Chronological 
Tables. New Edition. Illustrated with Portraits. Ex. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Academy.— 1 ' This is quite the best work Mr. Sidney Lee has given us, with the possible exception of hia 
Introduction to Elizabethan Sonnets in ‘ An English Garner.’ ” 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By Perot E. Newberry and John Garstanq. New 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

Saturday Review. —“A broad and intelligent view of Egyptian History as it has been revealed to ua by 
recent discoveries. It is thus distinguished from other books on the same subject, not only by its 
comprehensive brevity, but also by its incorporation of the latest results of excavation and research." 

TIME TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY—A.D. 400-1870. Compiled and arranged by M. Morrison, 
with the assistance of R. 8. Bait, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Oblong folio, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Contents.— Parallel Tables ; Genealogical Tables; Ruling Monarchs; General Chart of Ancient and 
Modern History ; Index; Maps showing Europe at various periods. 

The Athenmtm. —“ This book has certainly'shown that it deserves to be published.’’ 

Rote* and Queries. —“A work which every student of modern history ought to have at hand." 

CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By Gabriel Hanotaux. Translated from the French. To be completed 
in 4 vols. Vola. I (1870-78), II (1873-75), and III now ready. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net per vol. 
Daily Chronicle. —“ A book of singular power and, charm, written with the insight into character of a 
skilful diplomatist and the profundity of a great scholar.” 

Athemeum .—“ So excellently put together and so eloquently written that it is certain to have a great 
and well-deserved circulation. 


London: A. CONSTABLE 6 CO. LTD. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

FRONTIERS 

By the Rt Hon. Loud Curzon of Kedlkston, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. The 
Romanes Lecture delivered at Oxford, Nov. 2, 1907. 8vo, paper covers, 2a. net. 

THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC 

By Gilbert Murray. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

LIFE & LETTERS OF SIR HENRY WOTTON 

By Logan Pearsall Smith. 2 vols. 8vo, 25 s. net 

Tudor and Stuart Library. 

New Volumes, 5s. net each. 

MINOR POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON 

Chosen and Edited by Cyril Brett. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS and A LOVER’S COM¬ 
PLAINT 

With an Introduction by W. H. Hadow. 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE: 

Thirteenth Century to Nineteenth Century 

Cliosen and Edited by St. John Lucas. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net ; on Oxford 
India j>a|>er, 7a. 6d. net. 

London: 

HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Comer, E.C. 

Types of English Literature Series 

Edited by Professor W. A. NEILSON. 

I. THE POPULAR BALLAD. By Francis B. Gummere. 

Crown 8 vo. 6 m. not. 

II. T1IE LITERATURE OF ROGUERY. By F. W. Chandler. 

2 Volt. Crown 8vo. 12m. net. 

London: A. CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. _ 

BOYS for the BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY 

The Society’s Boys nre in 00 Regiments of the British Army. 80 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy. 
(5,000 have entered the Merchant Service. 1,000 Children now being maintained. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 
President—The Earl of Jersey, G.C.B. 

Chairman and Treasurer—W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 4, St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C. 

NO VOTES REQUIRED. 18,000 BOYS and GIRLS have been rescued and trained for useful service. 

The Society is a National one, receiving Boys and Girls from all parts of the Kingdom. 

The NATIONAL REFUGES and the “ARETHUSA ” and u CHICHESTER” Training Ships. 

London Office : 104, Shaftesbury Avenue,W.C. Bankers : The Ixmdon and Westminster Bank, Lt.d. 

214, High Hoi born, W.C. Joint Secretaries : H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 


TYPEWRITING 

and the copyi g and multiplying of 
MSS. and matter of all kinds (Music, 
Maps and Plans, Diagrams, etc.) by 
special processes. Greek and all Euro¬ 
pean languages in proper character. 
Educated and trained copyists. Abun¬ 
dant testimonials. 

THE OXFORD COPYING OFFICE 

19 Broad St. U.WSX-J. Oxford 


Janus in Modern Life. 

By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
D.C.L. 2.s. (Sd. net. 

“ A noteworthy contribution to 
the interpretation of history and 
its application .”—Morning Post. 

London: A. CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund 

Life Assurance Society 


I—Profitable Character of its Business. 

The Profit for the Seven Years ending 31st December 1901 
amounted to ,£2,643,936, which enabled the Directors to declare 
the Compound Bonus of £i:i4s. per cent per annum on the Sum 
Assured and previous Bonuses in force. 

Calculated in the usual 7 cay on the Original Sum Assured only , 
the Bonus Additions thus ranged , according to the duration of the 
Policy, from £1 : 14s. to £5:4: 9d. per £100 for each years 
premium paid during the period. 

II.—Liberality of its Conditions. 

Liheral Surrender Values or “ Paid-up Policies,” free of 
future Premiums, allowed at any time ; Loans granted within a 
small margin of the Surrender Value ; MOST POLICIES free 
from restrictions as to Travel, Residence, or Occupation. 

Bonuses accrue with each premium paid from the first. 

The Society s system thus secures all the henefts of an Annual Division 
on the more secure basis of Septennial ascertainment. 

III.—Absolute Security for its Obligations. 

Tiie Accumulated Funds amount to . . £18,500,000 

All invested in high-class securities , none of which involves any liability. 

Tiie Annual Revenue amounts to 1,900,000 

IV.—Usefulness of the Society. 

The CLAIMS paid by the Society exceed . . £32,500,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 28 C0RNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 

Dublin . .41 Westmoreland St. I Birmingham 12 Bennett's Hill. 

Glasgow. .114 W. George Street. | Leeds ... 21 Park Row. 

Liverpool . 4 8 Castle Street. I Belfast ... 2 High Street. 

Manchester 21 Albert Square. I Bristol ... 28 Baldwin Street. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne ... 12 grey Street. 


Printedhy R. & R. Clark. Limited, Edinburgh. 
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THIRD IMPRESSION 

“Saturday” Bridge 


By W. DALTON 

CONTENTS 


The Laws of Bridge 
The Evolution of Bridge 
The Declaration—No Trumps 
Attacking Suit Declarations 
Defensive Suit Declarations by the 
Dealer 

The Declaration on a passed Hand 
The Declaration to the Score 
Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 


The Opening Lead against a Suit 
Declaration 

The Play of a Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as a Second Hand 
The Discard 
The Play of the Dealer 
Practice versus Theory 
Bibliography of Bridge 


“ ‘ Saturday ’ Bridge ” is the STANDARD work on the Game . 


Bound in white cloth with gold cards, “ SATURDAY ” BRIDGE is 

A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS 
The book is also bound in green cloth, so that purchasers may make their choice. 

Of all Booksellers, 5s. net. Direct from the Office , 5s. 3d. post free. 

TIE VEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 33 Sonthampton Street, Strand, V.C. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

Afternoon - ~ Ono Penny 

Publishing five editions daily during the afternoon, the “Westminster 
Gazette” has gained a wide circulation among the professional and higher 
commercial classes by the quality of its leading articles and literary matter 
and its excellent service of news. No paper has of late years carried more 
weight in the counsels of the Liberal Party, and the name of the “Westminster” 
caricaturist, 

SIR F. CARRUTHERS GOULD 

<“F. C. O.”), 

has become a household word wherever an interest is taken in political 
men and matters. 

ON SATURDAYS the daily paper is enlarged, and a weekly edition is 
also published entitled the 

SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 

Wookly One Penny 


Offi cow for both paporm s 

TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869. 


THE ACADEMY 

fl Weekly Heviem of Literature, 
Science, and Art. 

THE ACADEMY numbers the leading writers of Great Britain 
among its contributors, and gives a weekly record of progress 
in Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 

Price - - - Threepence . 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : 

POST FRRS 

INLAND.15/- 

FOREIQN AND COLONIAL ... 17/6 

Editorial Offices: 63 LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. 

Publishing Offices: 95 FETTER LANE. 


ELEMENTS OF 

Political Science 

BY 

STEPHEN LEACOCK, B.A., Rh.D. 

(Associate Professor of Political Science , McGill University , Montreal). 

Crown 8vo. - - 6/- net. 

The Westminster Gazette says : “A useful handbook for students, and an admirable 
little bibliography at the end of each chapter adds not a little to its practical value.” 

The University Review says: “ We can unhesitatingly recommend it to eveiy one 
interested in the problems which it discusses.” 


London: A. CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. 
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Mr. R. B. HALDANE and “PUBLIC OPINION.” 

The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., Secretary for War, has addressed the following 
letter to the Editor of Public Opinion 

WAR OFFICE, October let, 1907 . *• 

Dear Mr. Parker, 

I think that In the new form of “Public Opinion ” under your editorship, you 
do well to make prominent what Is concrete and living In the shape of the opinions ma¬ 
turely formed of men who are trying to do the work of the nation, and of Journalists, the 
standard of whose criticism Is high. What Interests people Is that which Is expressed In 
a concrete form and has In It the touch of humanity. The views of strenuous spirits and 
the criticisms of really competent critics given In their own words comply with this con - 
dltlon. Your paper will succeed It It can only keep up to this standard, and I think you 
have brought It on to the right lines . 

Yours faithfully, R. B. HALDANE. 
Percy L. Parker, Esq., Office of “Public Opinion,“ 

Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 


PUBLIC OPINION 

A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 

The purpose of “ Public Opinion” is to provide a Weekly Review of current thought 
and activity as it is expressed in the World's Newspapers, Magazines and Books, ana to 
put on record the ideas and activities which make for Religious, Intellectual, Political 
and Social Progress. 

It seeks to provide the busy man with a lucid summary of what is happening in the 
different fields of human activity, and to focus within readable compass something of 
that teeming interest which comes from being in touch with many phases of life. 

This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since “ PUBLIC 
OPINION ” was started in 1860. In the 47 years since then it has consistently carried 
out its policy. 

TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 

Post free to any part of the World, 13 s. Yearly, or 10s. lod. for the United Kingdom. 

A PAPER FOR UNIVERSITY MEN 


THE TRIBUNE 

devotes a page every day to Literature and thfc Arts. This 
page of literary and art criticism is the most complete and 
authoritative in daily journalism. 

The reviews of new books are written by some of the most 
distinguished of our literary men. As far as possible reviews 
are printed on the days the books are published. Although 
prompt, they are judicious and thoughtful. * 

The latest news regarding forthcoming books, whether pub¬ 
lished in England, New York or in Europe, may always be 
found on “ THE TRIBUNE’S ” literary page. 

“ The Tribane ” contains all the News that is fit to print. 


5 One Penny Daily of all Newsagents and Booksellers, or direct S 
I from the Publisher by the early morning mails. I 
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